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Fortune Omen iJfi 1 ■ 


! r i is a prciii thing lor an f'.ngtodi 
I aclinhir to he iclorrod to willi an 
*inmiwlialc familiarity by the Euro, 
pin in lei Actual and Ncliolarly press. 
In Miaekbimi and Tetoiimint t'ohh 
2 rf dfilinniiislieJ e samples ; Denis 
tkk .Smith is anoilier. Yel his Lug- 
Inh friends might he a little surprised 
hi s« how often even his llaliun 
tdmircr^ qualify his name in Italy 
' lilh the adject i\e nnstero. Ttiey fall 
bkk on this and similar words in 
jukr In srapple with a man who has 
re staled a whole era of theit modern 
hsiory on a totally unfamiliar basis ; 
thev feel instinctively that only some 
incomprehensible and insular {writ - 
piiunu can explain sii alien a view- 
pint. 

This at least has tfie merit of 
rtoigni/.ing the scale ol Mr Mack 
Smiths achievement, though jt 
uulcrrales the extent to which ivoimi 
lUluiis. too. have t hotigln about 
dwir history in terms mil dissimilar. 
None the less, lie has gone much t'nr- 
llw Hun -they. To reject an ortho- 
Jjvy ,iinl establish a nc.w imerpreta- 
imn.as Mr Mack Smith has done, is 
iiitiihituhly the mark of an out- 
duiuliiig and truly creative historian. 
Ik has made himself the niiwtor of 
i field. Whale vor he has learnt From 
aihers, it is due lo him that a 
tnuliiuiiT.il view of the Hixnrginienla 
must now he hauLstied, from tcadi- 
though it seems as if at first this 
will meet with wider uevispUnec in 
M country than in Italy. 

Of the classical sfulcmuiHs nf the 
feihlidied view in English. Mr 
Macfc Smith is generously appieoia- 
fec. Early in his career he enjoyed 
IL- society uml advice ot Trovolyan, 
tfclhfi has pointed out in His recent 
wkotion of documents that the 
Iwts of Bolton King, 'lhayer and 
WiytB uro still extremely umiIiiI. 
Iheir case rested on sound Kuhol- 
* r ’| , ip. None the less, it demanded 
n.*vUinn. and this wax not merely 
towuw all orthodoxies ossfliy. It 
wjs at>n because, ms Mr Muck 
Smith hsw sHiown . in many specific 
u '®, the sources available to ‘ die 
^ Bwieraiion were often inade- 
jiWe, however carefully used. But 
aLsu another, more coni- 
Piling motive for reussessniciit : be- 
htwn the esUiblishiuent of the tradi- 
ttunul .view of the Rix\irgimentu and 
pelves stretclies live experience of 

U deiuKtids and suggests a 
f** Ve on iU uu teoeden Is. 

01 course, many . hftliiwjR. 
with and atuwipjitcd Mr. 

The old view* of the Rlsurglmehfo ■ 
tbroi^h wiltih tbid : ninie- 
^jh^njury qssifmption that thd 
bf nation . states was both 1 
^”y' liberal and . incktctatolVi 

BP.®' A general hwtonioal . tread 3 
E^ .eould not and ougltt not (o be 
view was lor a pong 
g^oritioizpd ■. only by CUthpNtn,: • • 
vibletitly bostite bywosoM a-' 
linked with events etto- 
^finlturkampf- . the 

|sP n ^ J Bpt thij sppt og oiufiqiani 
Ilwi i u t • This was r atk> 
E.,M e R w&, rejected .fyy? 

irtv! i - ^b extrciiie aml urtscba- . 

I ^ expressions' iind 

wlj! ^ .'bonted^di. of the 

SSS?*’. H asmtfnedi 

'^^iRbW .eonrtexIdit be- , 
[ and 1 ttw v Risorgi- 
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Sketch iif Viitai T>n,uui,'l nut, If /». 
life hv (tih'cn I'icliniu in He, •.•nthm 
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Risorgimento 


niento and that tills was part of the 
great ItKlorical trend which set the 
terms for comprehending • it. The 
Catholics parted company with lib-, 
eralism only in thinking that the 
current ought to he resisted. The 
way in which this chosen task was 
undertaken was so inept that it left 
liberal orthodoxy unscathed oil this 
flank right down lo our own day. 
By and large, the classical liberal 
interpretation held its ground on this 
side of the Aipr. until IVS4 when Mr 
Mack Sptith published Oironr an d 
Liiirilialdi, MAO. 

Thus began a revolution, It was lo 
unroll on two Fronts . The nairpwer 
wa* a scries of close sdluilarty scruti- 
nies of individual episodes wlMxse 
general sense Iwd long been taken 
for granted. There was, it trike, au 
immen.se encrastafion of writing 
ub'out many of them, but it was 


DENIS MACK SMITH : 

Victor (Cmunuel, C'nvour, and ttic 
Rknrginieitto 

381pp. Oxford University Press. £7. 
DENIS MAC K SMITH HUIUtirl : 
lliu Making of I tali 1796-1866 
428pp. Muumillaii. £4.5U. 

OLiseniiuily antiquarian nithcr than 
critical. The hig Iniok mi 1860 
remains the most substantial of Mr 
Mack (Smith's revisions of this kind ; 
several .shorter pieces (which reap- 
pear in Vidor Emanuel. Cavour and 
the Risnrginnwio) extend ibis scru- 
tiny to such topics as favour’s 
relations with parliament, his behav- 
iour, nl the Congress of Paris, and 
the Tuscan revolution of 1K59. The 
other front was tbHl of general 
interpretation. It \vas announced in . 
a little essay on the Risorgimento 


antecedents of iumc stjuns of f js- 
cioti in tlie periodical Ouulentc. 
where it was put more luroibly, 
perhaps, than in sitHsequoiii nnd 
more developed .statements The 
diiof of these was Mr Mack Smith’s 
Italy : A Modem His tuty (1959), but 
the general lines of a new frame- 
work of inter prelalinn have been 
extended hack into the pre-unifica- 
tion period and iu»w present a 
continuing argument. 

Broadly speaking Mr Muck 
Smith asserts that the Risorgimento 
did not in some curious way go 
wrong iff tor 1870, nor did its tradi- 
tions mid principles undergo defeat 
by Fascism, hut rather that, at the 
extreme. Fascism itself ought to be 
understood cut an exprcssioit of the 
Risorgimento. that the forces and 
praetkes it represented went . back 
through the history, of liberal Italy 
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ti> the way in winch their Italy was 1 . • 

made ami the motivex for um • , 

makiuij. Tin: Uillicrs had eaten xour ' . > 

gr.iiK.s_ and the children* tec lb were ( 

set oil edge. I . , t- 

TIik was stionii stuff. Many Ihil- 
inns have violently resisted it. v 

though its basis can be found in the • . . 

writings of others who saw in Fas- 
cism au intensification of soma fcj- 
lures of prc-l 4 M4 Italy. II is the i ^ . 

nature ot the historian'* art tha^ 
complete originairty is almost impus- 
si hlc. f.-'ven a Namier is preceded liy 
ti Winstunlcy, mid Mr Mack Smith '* 

owes somciliing lo the writings of ' ■ ■ 

Salvemini and Ciohetli and. at least > ' ;. j 

so far as his views on parliamentary 
history are concerned , to Gnmtwi. 

Yot many italians- have seen hn •!. 

work us only an intrusion, and one 
which is dtingerous. T hey have been / :! 

able to discern little Inti icomtclasm 
in what Mr Mack Smith says; they !; 

deplore further iuspectum of ohiy ;j ~ ' 

feel oil si allies «,| Risnrgintentti . 

ksivtefs, mul tccl iliaL tile wllrtlq ' 

thing is in any case beside thu 
point at best the uncomprehending [ ! . 

niiirdt/iltg of English political plirt- I 

l uiisiii. at worst the systematic deni- ' : 

gratiou »»l a great truth by u tniick- I 

rvikcr. i. •• . -<•' i 

:‘i ■ • 

It is curious that much of this -^V.;! 

criticism is ilseli inelevaul Over 
ntuoli of the Held. Mr Mack .Slnutli's ;. 1 : - 

interpretation departs mily in cm- 
pliasis from the (radii tonal. Not is r'V’ 

the form ul‘ his work Marlling. Ihs 
me-thiul is uniinpcachaWy within r ;| 

cimveittional modes ; in dealing with i ’ ' 

polities, diplomacy und the noLiled 
sciGi.il history he hcorns the high.^eiui ' j 

of sociological theory, grandioic V'y*;' 

yenerali/atton about the clinix- v, V; 

struggle and all that dimiiiisiiex the f ..-';. 

particular and personal in .the Risnr- '.i v- !• 

pimento. U mattered, and muttered ;t . 
lot; tluil favour crossed VieUw 
. Emanuel over the king's mrslrcm, |;jA| 

Rusrna, and . it could hardly . be “lr- 
otlierwMse in ,a country where n . |;L's -ij 

political class in any national ivwisc "fc 1 .;;.. 

did i?pt exist .except as au aggrega- yfi'h, 

(ion of local elites. Marxist Uwto !»}£:; j 

riu ns seem to have made lilftc 
intpaol oil die historical thrnkihH lit . 

Mr Made S'milli, thmiglt iia ; has . 
shuvvn ■ hix appreciation of social |j^|] 

forces in the Risorgimento Iq . a 
brilliant study of the peasant revolt 
of 18611 iu.Sicily included in yiejtor.\ ■ 
Emmgel. Cttwtir, and. the . RiyOfg(- 
H»e«hi.,Thi$ rqveals (lie luidjorttido at . . ■ ■ ||gjil 

oven jhe finest ,imhnen(. ejilc, 
the.' story .ot . thq ' riiOuiand ; if . al$o 
expsiscy. tiuribaldi' iii thq ' rplp of ■ 
poKcppign of prop only. Ji partic- mff j 
ulariy./vtrifcmg exainple o/ th^ IfUth , i-- 
;Hu»1 .;-'iLijiifi09ijtioti benbSited , Uus f«^v, • •!. if. jv* 

oftcn.al. the expemc of . the hjafiy, 

. Tlie ■ .reminder- tltitt the RisoCftir '■■■ ■ : aM; 
njet\to t wax uEmdst nlwuys a maficir . |9||j 

of mluhrlties is. of' 1 bourse, ■ ti^esply . 
deMruotlveiof The inytK j-jPC&tj 1 ", >-:>6, 





liHcr, iktjpw - better ; , it. -wjia, jtist Jhp,., 

failure of . uni fixation lo 

mi’ tWvway tUaT .eo /.souredj, 

■riiough fib ..attributed • ipore _ 't io^o- ‘ 
vidual sigwicy. in;btHhgtog i^s apoiit 
ttiuii jiistifwd . Tti^ tlw;' 

hirn/d was; ndt‘.H p'Opular moveniofit \J.\ \ \ i 
.Is ono. of the elchients. In Mr MaeN , ' ; . i S§j>j 

Sniith’rt •' r^slat omeih, .tybiph ; hall i bqeti ' flaSi 
' uncovered ;fir&f| byr- ^|iknd ri Hiw' i <^-;i. •'■‘gm: 

; tilbtttildi?. ajwgHfi/-' jSSi 

■■{kwh^ahd; td: canife ' - 
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In ;i new synthesis. Oilier elf mails 
towards it grew in ikfinnimi « nd 
solidarity fniiii such studies us ilmsc 
now lulli-ildl in I it inr Rnmilh'i, 
Oii'ii nr tintl the Risofghncnio. Some 
have never before been printed, 
some of them have only appeared in 
out-of-i fit-way plaices and in 
Italian ; they make a valuable book, 
whose only demerit is its appalling 
price. 

The first es-say in the bonk 
summarize* Ihe Mack Smith version 
of the Risorgirnento and does so 
brilliantly in thirty-seven pages : this 
is a masterpiece of compressed 
scholarship. For years io come, 
examiners will curse the name of 
Mack Smith for it is safe to predict 
that this essay will become the 
classic crib for schoolboy and 
undergraduate who wanl an authori- 
tative— and, above all, brief— state- 
room of the Truth. Such nv'ausc Is 
Ihe most sincere tribute an historian 
can receive, and it will be justified. 

It first maps out the setting of the 
Risorglincnro ; (he lack of internal 
factors _ pointing to the eventual 
unification of Italy is emphasized. 
The presence of social and economic 
stress which helped to achieve 
change but which was not removed 
by k is noted. The alternative pro- 
grammes iiv the Held and their 
linrealisin arc summarized. Austria’s 
role is restated so that its ambi- 
valence conies out. When all this has 
been done, there emerges from the 
narrative of the events a picture of 
confusion, incoherence, post facto 
raLiima firing and mythologizing 
which culminates io the uneasy and 
unhappy new kingdom. Yet the 
conclusion is unambiguous, and Mi- 
Mack Smith spates it: “.Although 
many people were . . . unhappy 
about the outcome, tlye forging of 
national unity had been a great 
achievement. “ What. then, have the 
patriots to complain about '? < 

Almost at once, Mr Mack Smith ' 
goes on ro quote the moving passage ^ 
in which the dying Mazy, ini * 

mourned Italy— a corpse, he said. 1 
without a living soul inside it. it had 
been put together piece by piece, n 
like a mosaic, by foreigqcrv fighting 
MaHans’ battles for their own ] 
interests. He, at least would' not 
liave been surprised by much of the 
Mack Smith version-, though lie I 
would ool have judged the outcome c 
so favourably, though (here is s 
<.much more to it.’ of - course. Mr r 


s iu-1 In- has carried furl her the process 
I lie began in his hook on the IHfiU 
? crisis til uncovering the act I m I pro- 
. cess nf unification, and the contrast 
: with the organic, spontaneous process 
. dreamt of by Mnzzini is vivid. It is 
i nut pleasant fur many Italians to be 
i reminded fio quote once morel tlmt 
the liisnrjiiinento depended esscit- 
! lially on “ force, on wars and civil 
wars " and the engineering of them, 
that preparation for them was inept 
(and that here favour should not go 
blameless), that popular identifica- 
tion with the process was so slight 
that the Italian government kiiiled 
more Italians in the I860* than Ihe 
enemy in all the wars of the Risorgi- 
incnto. that the only important 
Italian units ill Magenta were on the 
Austrian side, that fear of social 
revolution was continuously affect- 
ing events, that (according to Azeg- 
Jio, who never hesitated to pul an 
unpalatable InithJ there were in the 
ncwjy annexed kingdom of rhe Two 
Sicijics not a hundred believers in ' 
kalian unky out of 7 million inhabi- 
tants. 1 

Azeglio's remark is doubly inter- 
esting because it raises the question 
of the origins of the -traditional view 
held. If contemporaries could be so 
clear-sighted, why did h mythology 
grow up whose exposure still causes 
pain n hundred years later? An .i 
immediately cynical and by no 
means improper answer is that this ; 
is the way things often happen ; (he . 
immediate successors of those famil-. , 
iar with an historical episode are the 
ones Who have the greatest difficulty' 
in remembering what it really was 
like. But this reply does not go far , i 
enough. There lias also been, as Mr 
Mack Smith lias shown, deliberate 
di Portion of the record, and it goes , i 
hack a long way. The motives were '.I 
often in the first place iliscrimina- ; 
ling and plausible, but one suspects - 
coarser ones have long operated..' i 
“Beautiful legends' 1 , thought Giol- - 
iMi. ought not he discredited ; he i 
had more than aesthetic consider- 
ations in mind. 
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Cutour ill 1835, by his bnglish friend William U rocked on. 


..Mack. Smith's case restates much of 
Mazztni's; . here is oqo source of 
■ offence to 'some 'Italians. In his 
studies of Cavour and Victor Eman- 


Tlie unexamined role of 
the king 

’Ihe result of this has been that 
historians long had only a selection 
of evidence with which to work. In 
spile of the flood of published 
papers, much less than the whole 
story was available. Selections were 
made in order to reflect credit on 
some figure*.’ Since this was in some 
instances very much to die dis- 


advantage of the reputation of 
others, a Cambridge historian like 
Mr Mack Smith might well feel that 
the Acton ian tradition alone de- 
mands the uncovering of the truth 
.in such matters. A revelation of how 
big are the concealed areas still 
awaiting illumination is provided by 
. the discussion of Victor Emanuel 
.Which is the most novel part of his 
now collection. Six studies deal 
directly with the king and matters 
affecting him. hut he pops up in 
i m»ny of the others. This is not 
because he was in fact the heroic 
figure of legend ; far from it. he is 
. notably diminished. He was impor- 
tant because the monarchy was im- 
portant ; it is a hig part of the story 
of the Risargiiueiii,,, a big factor in 
us shaping. 

• Curiously enough, little is known 
of ii re galtmitionia. though the 
mytholoflists and adulators have not 
neglected him. The grandiose’ pre- 
tension of the Rome monument 
.Wales, the role lie is supposed to fill, 
yet Victor Emanuel has not been 
systematically studied by historians. 
He is the unexumined piece on the 
chess-board. His predecessor mid 
In I her, Charles Albert, was also the 
object of myth-making enough, but 
tn his case it has not prevented 
fccrious biographical siutly. No cor- 
'rmpbndinsly serious work exists on 
Victor Etnnnucl. 

,. ,° ne Mr Mack Smith’s discov- 
eries was the extern to which this 


reflected the wishes of hi.s family, 
and its practice down to this day. 
The private archives of the House of 
Savoy remain inaccessible ; such 
materials from them as have been 
published by permission arc evi- 
dently selected in order to present 
the king in the best possible light. 
There is even a sinister hint of 
intimidation in the successful 
maintenance of this front. This is 
not creditable, hut it must at once 
be said that the falsification of the 
record by suppression and exaggera- 
tion was in fact begun by the 
statesmen of the first generation of 
united Italy themselves, the very 
people in the best position to kmnv 
the truth. No one did more to create 
a myth than A/cglio. The counter- 
appcal of Garibaldi and Pius IX 
among the masses needed to he 
offset. 

Given the powers of the king 
under the Piedmontese Statuto, it is 
also in part understandable that an 
edited version of Hie truth .should bu 
thought necessary. These powers 
were considerable fund remained so, 
as later episode* in the monarchy's 
history revealed). Unrestricted publi- 
cation would therefore be bound to 
expose the gap between Victor 
Emanuel's use of them and that 
which might have been made of 
thomby a more conscientious king. 
Mr Mack Smith's account of him in 
the early M50s. during his appren- 
ticeship as a monarch, and on the 


eve of the Crimean War t 
ajso as from the outw? J. 
tive monarch. Tactl^^-H 
gave an alMiw-reld^e^.!^ 
political views whose H 
neither the interest of % ^ 
even of the monar*, 
preoccupation with 
nod prejudices. He w™ ^ 
from irreparable disaster Iff 
incoherence of his own aiiX 
astuteness 0 f ministers X 
exploit his blunders for hi 
benefit, l-h.s response was pet u 
he had a child’s irritation 
hindrance, including any 
uune from the Churvh he m 
believed in, l he best that Mr 
Smith can say of him wasU* 
was affable and. if not t 

'asre«S'. fllUrei1 ' S " n ’ e aMa T a 

.Whether he was a const** 
king us harder to say, hut oni 
whole A Victor E mud 

did not move grievously outside] 

I? breached*" 
all. Given its generous definition] 
the kingly power, he probably j 
not need to, though he vidaied ] 
spirit of the constitution. HtcM 
did not accept the notion thill 
ministers were responsible to pin 
nicnl. He was, of course, in no J 
a liberal, but it is not easy to |3 
of many nineteenth^ -century rut 
who were. Bui he did not bdd 
illegally, and Cavour did. As fori 
patriotism, he did not in the d 
1850s y ut believe in Italian id 
pundcncc. He was by then olrai 
known to he more of a hi 
than a help to his ministers, 
they might need his formal am 
and influence. \ 

In need of the 
monarchy \ 

In the later stages of his ni 
oilier themes add Io ihe ch 
against him. He dabbled da 
on sly with diplomacy behind 
ministers* backs. Above all 
wa.s his fancy that lie was a ' 

11 vis had more .serious corc&jutaj 
than the simple inflation of J 
vanity ; it fatally encumbered t 
whole military side of the JM 
memo for which he claimed la 
certainly had. under the cwfl 
lion) a special rc*pon -ability- ® 
result was l.issa and Cuslou. Tfl 
canui rite eanlxirrafiMiieni of 
to conceal the true source and « 
the true extent of the disasters oij 
I talian armed foacs, becsu* 
would have compromised the m 
a rdi y, the one instiiul«w 




M pvlumninuy clash nf April IS, ISfil, with Rmmzzi. left, in the 
bitii i hair— 

The debate Is over. Are wr friends now ? 

• jibaioi : Friends yes. but not for life. 
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Making of English Poetry 

This major work of Chaucerian scholarship deals with twro aspects of 
* f ! d . hl& work— his individual achievement and his place in 
i ha 1 ,n b0,h ,hesc scnMS Chaucer is a nicker. 
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' dI jy c,s hfiht on the more difficult aspects of his art. P. M. 
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welcomed. Fnedrjch Meinecke was for many years the acknow 
vijJtj eader historical, scholarship on the European continent. 

penally regarded to be his greatest work, presents a masterly 
account of its growth and origin. 

li™* hy Sir Arthur Grianblc achieved tremendous suecest 
wirh » h ?' es a Now il “ thc turn of his daughter to fascinate u* 
her father's writings, which reflect Sir Arthur's 
fo,«h£ p a b a U r- hc , C f , . ,bcrtcse people— a race he described as 'princes^" 
Hnriu and love ’■ An elegantly produced book. 
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ending, thought the prime miim- 
bi be harassed and Ihwartixl, it 
mesential to keep intact. I here 
* » little eke to give reality to 
krtd llaly. The indictment of 
kw Lannud comes to a close 
nb ihe dlsrcpuliihlc story of the 
igNBM of Rome, in which his 
mliMii. vanity, vintlicMveness mul 
ury defects of intelligence mid 
jiler rciichcd their culminating 
njffwon. But. given Mr Muek 
kiih\ funiLunenlal analysis of the 
^tnwnfo, it may be wondered 
tWiff il would have made all that 
fiance hud Italy been ruled by a 
torman.lt was in the future that 
for bnannd’s influence was to 
ifthen it appeared bow impor- 
ts lad been the presuniplions of 
monarchy tolerated in the lurma- 
Hfcits of the new stale. 

TIk Cross of Savoy li.ul to be 
by ail Victor FmamielV. 
'ten, hut to none was it more 
than Cavotir. I lere is another 
*; the Risorghiwntn was I fa - 
described as a great p.irl- 
'P o[ three nun- (j.ihhakli. 
Mfciier; favour. Ihe slatesinan ; 
Victor Emanuel, the benevolent 
, * of liU country. (More inane 
** found n place lot Mawini 
TutdofSt John llaptist of their 
his true feelings about 
llaly being forgotten or 
Mover.) The partnership myth 
«|wdy Been exposed by Mr 
‘ Smith in the case ot the first 
■ [hit new collection makes it 
rtot Cavour also fell m.ire like 
W'cy-tLive, chained to his oar 
ail unpredictable fellow- 
{Ti ™an a colleague even in 
PDRuit of the interests of the 
story, too, has long 
though well-known to 
JUhe time, Mr Mack Smith 
•he tells us, was told that 
°* Jo* ‘l^’ttmenls in the 
■J*»ve were still Um ilel- 
consultation. Even 
~-‘ fl did not gel into iliem. 

ha^, therefore not bum 
it has been thorough. 
Mack Smith's papers 
Ep in principle beyond the 
ft 1 *" 1 of Cavour .suggested 
InijS-? 11 1*66. they amplify 
Particn lari-ze. More surnrisinulv. 


^wulari-ze. More surprisingly, 
ii. i - ?®? *cenis to have grown 
a Smith; the general 
Bentler than in l«l$4. It 
fciu , Wn 'hal Cavour was a 
J Wtempon/.cr hut that he 
l^ys think that tlie even- 
**t v,on ^ backing until 

■fce^g 4 .’ tato the last itirktng. 

,h, ’uglrt to the 
fetemu do 5 npi ' l ‘ u polities and 
“^2L 0f pmver M » fbe 
®^uences of his acts fur 
wli v lh ;d lie viewed many 
•jnpn. in ihe 

^..Thdrn ■ — to 1, S^UVest lilts* 

SvoJr Ud^rt- rabk ‘ ^ r f 
^ k1w rl fe of 

m l^irgc nwawire a 
in tradi, 
cut in this 

*° tearn - 
"^toi such Studies are 
of Cavuur'a 
activity, qot 
4 ’ ' CanbaLd.;, Even 

j; 'Wjrfcsslon* nriy 

r ^i . - ' V 


well he thought to have been helpful , 
and even xomclimes necessary in { 
dailmg with someone like Victor 
FmaiLLiei. j 

It is loss easy to see why such 
judgments ns these should have i 
caused so much distress. The final 
verdict of Mr Mack Smith on 
Cavour is favourable : a “ high 
coiiiinon fjctoi of liberalism and 
slalesiuaiiship ” are his words. This 
judgment overtakes not only consi- , 
deration of Mich weaknesses as have 
been mentioned (if they be thought 
weaknesses) hut also far graver 
eharge-s. For most part the most 
telling ones are <i In longin' ilitree ; 
they concern Cavour's long-lenn 
legacies through example and doc- 
trine. Here again it has to be 
remembered that Mr Mack Smith 
entered ujam Iris researches in the 
iiflennalii of a great Italian tragedy; 
for him. the shadow of f ascism 
always lies over the Risorgi mento. 

Political tradition founded 
on a sham 

In such pcispeclives it tells against 
Cavour that lie xo often subor- 
dinated principle to parliamentary 
tactics. / rtisfiu-misnio decades Inter 
is from Mr Mack Smith's standpoint 
little more limn a rationalization of 
techniques which lie had used for 
(lie pursuit or power. I hey left Italy 
without Ihe experience of true polit- 
ical debate. Yet other constitutional 
slates have survived such tech- 
niques : recent examples tush to 
mind. Ii Cavour was a bad exam- 
ple, where arc the alternative men- 
tors of the political public to he 
found, ami why arc they not forth- 
coming ? f avour does hot have to 
display the sensitivity of political 
conscience of a Gladstone to com- 
mand our sympathy in the very 
different political conditions of the 
Piedmontese monarchy (one remem- 
bers, too. that not everyone admired 
thc Grand Old Man’s conscience all 
that much). Mr Mack Smith concedes 
that in the Crimean emergency 
(essentially a domestic one), Cavour 
“ made thc best of a had job ” ; 
cannot plausibly be argued that a 
royal war and the damage it must 
have done, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, would have served Piedmont 
belter- II there is unhealthy depend- 
ence on a single man. then at least 
some of the Manic rests on the 
context of pulilioal possibilities and 
not on him. 

The casualness with which he 
regarded it little constitutional irre- 
gularity is perhaps a more serious 
charge: the price of liberty. Of 

which he proclaimed himself the 
son. is indeed eternal vigijance in 
such matters, and he admitted ms 
culpability. But if VkU>r. I manuel 
. found advantages in the elasticity ot 
the Staitiio. il is hard Io deny that 
1 . Ids minister should, keek td exploit 

parliamentary possibilities. 

l : None the levs, tlik is a ciiiirge that 
slicks. H cannot be good tor a 
I nation’s political tradition to be 
t rounded on a sham and that is wliak 
l at m«?nwnt,s. *samUU»tag*iJ I ^ 
i united Italy d>d took ^ 

> Ckivour'v Hp service to panlament. A 


more liniibxl charge, hut also con- 
siderable. is that he began the alien- 
ation of the church from Die -slate 
by his policies in Piedmont ’I his is 
a good point, ton often obscured by 1 
Catholic polemic. A different point 
which is often confused will) il Ls 
that neither lie nor any oilier Pied- 
montese statesman was responsible 
for the iilicmiliim of the church 
from a d Lflcrwil cnLity, the new 
nation. More was involved in this 
than angry responses to lay lawyers* 
handling of clerical immunities ; the 
ideological conflict of church and 
nationality, the principle cinboJicd 
in Italy’s cause, was the work of 
Koine. 

There is :i great deal owed to an 
historian who can breath life into 
dead bones antd even, more to one 
who can assemble them in unfamil- 
iar ways which yd convey a true 
likeness. Mr Mack Smith has earned 
more than thanks for this, loo, for 
this particular piece of demytholog- 
izing has a quite unusual social 
value in the present Intellectual cli- 
mate of Italy. He has also demon- 
strated the virtues of old-fashioned 
history, for his weapons are, in the 
end. ihe traditional ones of erudi- 
tion. thoroughness and scrupulous- 
ness in uncovering and assessing 
evidence. The lone of his exposition 
often conceals its dramatic content ; 
the story is patiently unravelled in 
the methodical, high Cambridge 
way. It is reassuring to sec how 
much can be uncovered even In so 
cultivated a field as that of Risorgi- 
memo history. Foreign archives arc 
an important resource, but great 
gaps remain land there are deplorable 
instances of refusals to help Mr 
Mack Smith Fill them) in the evi- 
dence. It is especially noteworthy, 
therefore. Hurt he has gained much 
more than any previous scholar by 
combing the printed materials; in 
out-of-the-way. long-forgotten books 
he has confirmed the truth loo often 
lost to sight that much more is 
already recorded than is usually 
thought- He has used some of these 
materials in hm well-chosen selection 
of documents (whose scope in fact 
goes beyond the dates of the title 
and takes In the occupation ot 
Rome). 

No dou hi some Italian readers 
will overlook Mr Mack Smith s 
general conclusion, but it is in Iho 
end commendatory ; after all. he 
says. Cavour teas a great man, the 
Risorgimento was ii grail achieve- 
ment. Nor is this all. To uncover thc 
true context or the circumstances 
within which politicians had to work 
can enhance or at least redeem 
somewhat the reputations of other 
figures, even of such conservative* 
as Ferdinand of Naples. More cen- 
trally. when such ah individual 
embodiment of them a» Victor 
Emanuel is considered. Hie magni- 
tude of thc burdens of the Rlsonh 
memo leaders springs into relief. 
Such considerations will hot satisfy 
I those who want a sjniplcf. more 
violent judgment, but If Ihjy object 
■ they should recognize that they 
reject more than one mans wort, 

- for Mr Mack Smith is more than an 
I individual with 4 bee in his bonnet. 

1 He is an outstanding example of a 
1 whole historical mentality, the fos- 
t tering of which for good or ill has 
r been one of the outstanding English 
t. cultural Creations of this century. Its 
‘ characteristic stance Is critic td . It 
1 uses traditional and highly-lmished 
' techniques to probe and expose. It is 
1 formidably solvent of the canons of 
’ established judgments, it is sceptical 
1 of big scenarios. At its worst it.w (as 
B Mr Mack Smith never is) querulous 

j and nagging; at Us best h has. great 

dignity, for it does not ejcmpLitsdf 
e from its own scrutiny. Tl uaes not 
!■ pretend to the moral superiority 
S ; v hlch would seek to ignore, the wob 

f of historical circumstances m which 

e all men arc caught- Mr Maps 
n Smith's work imiqui’oeshy os- 
w presses this mentality at its best. He 

:l shows its ^spiriting power, for his 

■f Risowuh-ma is in the cod not. after 
.I.’ ail, without tU herten. Evert , tile 
it iratl scent! ehce of .circumstance in- a 

' dimmed, fkful way often 

lt a courage and visipn. for ; which 

a heroism is nd too strong a word, 
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Death in the Middle Ages 

MORTALITY, JUDGMENT AND REMEMBRANCE 

T. S. R. HOASE 

A detailed study of an import tint yet neglected subject 
of which medieval man thought a grcuL deal. Dr Boasc 
covers all aspects — from death itself, in burial in exquisite 
tombs with lavish ceremony, to the fate of the Soul iu the 
next world. 
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The Netherlands 

MAX SCHUOTIART ■ 

It has been said that God made heaven and carlh but thc 
Dutch made Holland. This is the story of how they did 
so, from the dunes and dikes holding back the sea to 
Rotterdam's Europonrt, the busiest tn Europe. An expert, 
inclusive account of this rapidly growing country. 

1 New Nations and Peoples Library,’ With 26 illustrations. 
£2.00 July 3 

Jean- Jacques Rousseau and his World 
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Rousseau was one of the most * important precursors: of 
Romanticism, and exerted a powerful influence on liter 
writers arid thinkers. Sir Guvin dd Beer has long had an 
interest in tli Is enigmatic figure. Hix own researches have 
been responsible for the identification of a number of 
die personalities who came wilhin Rousseau's orbit, and 
they have clarified Rousseau's movements, particularly in 
Britain. With the aid of. an cxccpiionul collection pf illus- 
trations. be riiafslialls the details of Rousseau’s wanderings 
and his relations with such contemporaries as Voltaire. 
Hume and the Encyclopedists, and analyses die character 
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in ;i new \ym!ieM\. Oilier dements 
tmviinls if grew in ik-tinitiim a ml 
Bi>]*u3sinly from Midi studies .is those 
now eo Heeled in I - it tor !. mum tel, 
Cavour and the Nhorgimeniu. Nome 
have never before been printed. 
Mime of them have only appeared in 
on 1 -of -i lie -way places and in 

Italian ; they make a valuable hook, 
whose only dement is ils appalling 
price. 

The first essay in the bonk 
summarize the Mack Smith version 
of the Si isor^'meMo and docs so 
brilliantly in ihirly-seven pages ; this 
is a masterpiece of compressed 
scholarship. For years lo come, 
examiners will curse the name of 
Mack Smith for ii is safe lo predict 
that _ this essay will become the 
classic crib for schoolboy and 
undergraduate who want an authori- 
tative— and, above all, brief — state- 
ment of the Truth. Such mrsusc is 
the most sincere tribute an historian 
can receive, and it will be justified. 

It first maps out the seSrog of the 
Risorglmento ; the lack of internal 
facto Pi pointing to the eventual 
unification of Italy is emphasized. 
Tiic presence of social and economic 
•tress which helped to achieve 
change hut which was not removed 
by it is noted. The alter native pro- 
grammes in the field and their 
unreal km arc summarized, Austria’s 
role is restated so that its ambi- 
valence comes out. When all this has 
beat done, there emerges Prom the 
narrative of the events a picture of 
confusion, incoherence, post facto 
rationalizing and mythologizing 
which culminates in- the uneasy and 
unhappy new kingdom. Y« the 
conclusion is unambiguous, and Mr 
Mack Smith Mates it: ‘‘Although 
many people were . . . unliappy 
shout the outcome, the forging of 
national unify had been n great 
achievement ” What, then, have the 
patriots to complain about ? i 

Almost at once. Mr Merck Smith ' 
goes on to quote the moving passage 1 
in which the dying Mazzini I 
mourned Italy— a corpse, he .said. • 
without a living soul inside it, it had 
been put together piece by piece, *■ 
like u mosaic, by foreigners fighting 
Italians' battles for .iKeir own 
• interests. He. at least would not 
lave been surpnVed by much of t lie 
Mack Smith version, though he I 
would not have judged the outcome < 
1 so ' favourably, though there is s 
’much more to it;' of course, Mr \ 
,.Mack ; Smith's case restates much of s 
« "• here is ono source of i 
offence' to some .Italidns. In his s 
studies of Cavour and Victor Emtin- 1 


s iiL-l lii* Ii.ih carried funlier (he process 
I lie began in his bunk un (he I860 
; crisis nf uncovering the actual pro- 
, cess nf unilication, and the contrast 
r with die organic, spontaneous process 
. dre.imt of by Mazzini is vivid. It is 
not pleasant for many Italians to he 
reminded (to quote once morel that 
the Riun-pimenhi depended essen- 
tially on “ force, on wars and civil 
wars" and the engineering of them, 
that preparation for them was inept 
(and dial here Cavour should not go 
hlamck-ssl. that papular identifica- 
tion with the process was so slight 
that ihe Malian government ku'lk-d 
more Italians in the 1860s than the 
enemy in all the wars of the Risorgi- 
ntenta. that the only important 
Italian units at Magenta were on the 
Austrian side, that fear of social 
revolution was continuously affect- 
ing cvcrMA, that (according lo Azeg- 
lio, who never hesitated to put an 
unpalatable truth) there were in the 
newly annexed kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies not a hundred believers in 
Italian unity out of 7 million inhabi- 
tants. ! 

Azeglio’s remark is doubly inter- 
esting because it raises the question 
of the origins of die traditional view 
held. If contemporaries could be so 
clear- sigh ted, why did a mythology 
grow up whose exposure still causes 
pain a hundred years later 7 An 
un mediately cynical and by no 
means improper answer is that this 
is the way things often happen ; Ihe ' 
immediate successors of those famii-. 
iar with an historical episode arc the 
ones who have the greatest difficulty 
in remembering what ii really was. 
like. Bui this reply dues not go far , : 
enough. There ha* also been, as Mr 
Mack Smith has shown, deliberate , 
distortion of the record, and It goes , 
back a long way. The motives were 
often in the first place diNcrimina- .’ 
ting and plausible, but one suspects 
coarser ones have long operated. 
"Beautiful legends", thought Giol- • 
ii-ti, ought not be discredited : he 
had more than aesthetic consider- 
ations in mind. 
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Itti'uiir in 1835, by his English friend Wiilimn liroekedwt. 


The imexamined role of 
the king 

.The result of lliis has been lliat 
historhas long had only a selection 
of evidence with which to work. In 
spite of the flood of published 
papers, much less than the whole 
story was available. Selections were 
made in order to reflect credit on 
some figures, Since this was in seme 
Instances very much to the dis- 


advantage of the reputation of 
others, a Cambridge historian like 
Mr Mack Smith might well feel that 
the Ac Ionian tradition alone de- 
mands the uncovering of the truth 
in such matters. A revelation of how 
big are the concealed areas still 
awaiting illumination is provided by 
, the discussion of Victor Emanuel 
vyhiclt is the most novel pun of his 
now collection. Six studies deal 
directly with the king and matters 
affecting him, hut he pops up in 
i many of the others. This is not 
because lie was in fact the heroic 
figure, of legend ; far from it. he is 
, notably diminished. He «» impor- 
tant because the monarchy was im- 
portant ; it is a big part of the story 
of the Risvrginiriuu, a big factor in 
its shaping. 

• Curiously enough, little is known 
of il re galanliionto. though the 
nftXhologisls and adulators have not 
neglected him. The grandiose’ pre- 
tension of the Koine niomimtfit 
.Wales, the. role lie is supposed to fill, 
yet Victor Emanuel has not been 
systematically studied by historians. 
He is the unexamined piece on the 
chess-board. His predecessor and 
father, Charles Albert, was also the 
object of myth-making enough, but 
in his case it has not prevented 
sonous biographical study. No cor- 
respondingly serious work exists on 
Victor Emanuel. 

One of Mr Mack Smith's discov- 
eries was the extent to which this 


reflected (lie wishes of h-is family, 
and its practice down lo this day. 
The private archives of the House of 
Savoy remain inaccessible ; such 
materials from them as have been 
published by permission are evi- 
dently selected in order lo present 
the king in the best possible light. 
There Is even a sinister hint of 
intimidation in the successful 
maintenance of this front. This is 
not creditable, but il must at once 
he said that the falsification of the 
record by suppression and exaggera- 
tion was in fact begun by the 
statesmen of the first generation of 
united Italy themselves, the very 
people in the best position lo know 
the truth. No one did more lo create 
a myth than A/eglio. The counter- 
appeal of Garibaldi and Pius IX 
among the masses needed lo he 
offset. 

Given the powers of the king 
under tile Piedmontese Stututo, it is 
also in part understandable that an 
edited version of thu truth should be 
thought necessary. These powers 
were considerable (and remained so, 
as later episodes in the monarchy's 
history revealed). Unrestricted publi- 
cation would therefore he bound to 
expose the gap between Victor 
Emanuel's use of them and that 
which might have been made or 
them by a more conscientious king. 
Mr Mack Smith's account of him in 
the early 1 85fl.s, during his appren- 
ticeship as a monarch , and on the 


eve of the Crimean Wa rn .. , 
also as from the niiisetai^ 
nve monarch. TaetlSvS^ 
gave an alMw-rca^^ 
political views whL 
neither the interest ohhe ^ 

of the monarchy h u ^ 
preoccupation will, his ^ntn 
and prejudices. He 
from irreparable disaster JJI 
incoherence of his mmaimlfci 
astuteness of ministers 

exploit his blunders f or fc* 
benefit. His response was petu 
* had a child’s jrrita&J 
hindrance, including 
came from the Church he J 
believed ,n. The best that Mr H 
Smith can say of him was fa 
was a.f table and, if fl0 , ,i : 
good-natured. Sonic con 
agreed. 

Whether he was a cornu* 
k'mg is harder to say, but a 
whole it seems (hat Victor Emu 
did not move grievously outside | 
Statute if, indeed, he breached it 
all. Given its generous definitka 
the kingly power, he probably 
not need to, though he viohhd 
spirit of the constitution. Heck 
did not accept the notion tlui 
ministers were responsible to p 
ment. He was. of course, in no 
a liberal, hut it is not easy to 
of many nineteenth -century i 
who were. Bui lie did not b 
illegally, and Cavour did. As fori 
patriotism, lie did not in fa hi 
1850s yd believe in Italian si 
pundcncc. He was hy then alia 
known lo be more of a hi 
than a help to his minisim. 
they might need his formal a 
and influence. 
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,k ; pmlhUHCivnry dash .»/ . I pnl IX, lwl, 
■jlff'i chair— 

n\ The debate is over. .-Ire we friends now ? 
mtn: Friends res. but not for life. 


April 18, IWil, with RtMuzzi, left, in the 


more limited charge, but also con- TU il M 
xldcrable, is that he hegui the alien- ® m I 

at inn of the church from the state 
by his policies in Fiediuum. I Ins is fijjv /j/Ia/'C 
a good point, too ollen obscured by v UtJ UUXstXi} 
Catholic polemic. A different point 
which is often eonfiisul with it is 
that neither he nor any oilier Pied- ft 

nionte.se statesman was rosponwble JL 

for the alienation of the church y 

from a different entity, the new ft 

nation. More was involved in this /fi 

than angry responses lo lay lawyera' Jpj 

handling of clerical immunities ; the 
ideological conflict of clmrcli arul 
nationality, the principle embodied f & 

in Italy’s cause, was the work of Fa 

Koine. I fir 

There is a great deal owed to an ID i 

historian who can breath life into 
dead bonds tunl even, more to one 
who can assemble them in un famii- 
iar ways which yet convey a true 
likeness. Mr Mack Smith lias earned 
more than tllank^ for this, loo, for \ 10L 

this particular piece of demylholog- l lA 

King has a quite unusual social 
value in the present inielleclual di- 
mute of Italy. He- lias also demon- 
stmted the virtues of old-fashioned 
history, for his weapons are. in the 
end. the traditional ones of erudi- 
tion. thoroughness and scrupulous- 
ness in uncovering and assessing 


THAMES AND HUDSON 


In need of the 
monarchy 

In the later stages of hk iti 
other themes add to the di 
against him. He dabbled .da 
on sly with diplomacy bcfiisi 
ministers' backs. Above aft 
\v;ls liis fancy that he was a s 
This had more serious conseqix 
than the simple inflation cf 
vanity: it fatally encumbered 
whole military side of the Rb 
mentn for which he claimed I 
certainly had. under llwct 
lion) a special rc.sporwbilit) 
result was I issa and Fusion, 
came Uic umlwrra.ssmenl of hr 1 
to conceal l lie true source andj 
the true extent of the disasters of 
Italian unmix! forces, becaw 
would have compromised 1® 
hrcliy, (lie one institution « 
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Chaucer and the 
Making of English Poetry 

m -V or rS of CJtaucerian scholarship deals wkh two aspects of 
•me pool and his work— hk individual achievement and his place in 

l u hat ln both these sons * Chaucer is a meter 
the work M ™ K «an deals ekteiwivelv 

v T hl ?u €haUC l cr usetl for ,rhe writin 5 nf his Poems. In 
Erects light on the more difficult aspects of his art. P. M. 
? e J J ulhor . weH-reviewed The Pearl: An Interpretation. 

rivd\ tmLrd! U Iho IT ThC . CrU(cal ?*^ ln ? e r Scries win tribute exten- 
nf ll i lh ? urre " 1 re-appraisol of Ford Madox Ford as one of 
TV% importan ‘ Relish literary figures of the present century. 

of ^ rime impoLice ii many 
'”™ s " Wc h *. v e Just published a c6 1 lection of essays by a leading 
J?? s ’ a b,olo *! st and a literary critic who discus the idea 
from their various, viewpoints. In The Origin and Dlvendncatfoii of 

I f wadl • Qne the , century’s foremost scientific 
investigaAocs (rf, language, discusses the simple qualities of human soeeeh 
■whicli ate fotmd’ m 1 modern 9 nd onciemlariiagM. ‘ - ' ’ “ ’ ‘ ^ 

CSiaocer and the Making of English PocCry 

volume / love Vision and Debate ... 

volume H The 4ri of Narreuive [ l ; . , 

P. M. KEAN vali £3.00 vof//£3,75 ^JW£6.50 ■: -'l - .; y ..' 

Eord ^adox Eord { tfte Critical heritage . : v ; . 

edited by FRANK MACSHXn^ . jmSoiV ' J 

'.i 1 » ,i». '■ . _ t it ij : 


Orgailic Form " < ; -'i 

The Ufe'bfm Idia ' ‘ 

editedby a i§. ROlJSSpAU ■£2.00 ; ; • . 

Tbe Origiri jmd DlversIttCafion of Language 

MORRIS 6WADE§H.Bi75 
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The Counter- 
Revolution 

h y iacqiies Godechol. which deals with Ihe greatest 
f 3 !’ history of rhe French Revolution — the doctrine of the Counter 
K evolution, ts widely acknowledged to be umong the most importanl 
® f temporary European scholarship. We are pleased to 
35®""“ a Iranslalion of the book in the knowledge that it wdl be 
uS weteometl. Friedrich Meinecke was for many years the acknow- 
eogea leader of historical scholarship on the European continent. 
™™*' f generally ^ regarded to be his greatest work, presents a masteriy 
account or ns growth and origin. 

£ v by Sir Arthur Orimble achieved tremendous success 

t '**■. Now if js lhe lurn of his daughter lo fascinate 

22 * b0 K 0k ( based her facer’s writings, which reflect Sir Arthurs 
- he .ytertese people—a race he described as * princes jn, 
findwmi'SiSfS&T* and love ’• elegantly produced book. 

mu,:h 10 our k,,owiedEe 01 ,he ° r,e,r ' 

The Counter-Revolution 

Doctrine and Action 1789-1804 1 

JACQUES GODECHOT 

translated by Salvator Altanasio £4.25 ■ : 

Hisforism i 

The Rise of a New Historical Outlook 
FRIEDRICH MEINECKE £600 ’ 

lotroduc&m by Sr Irakh - Berlin, . : 

Migrations, Myth and Magic 
frtmtha Gilbert Islands • • 

^ng^.ahd'jUustrated by ROSEMARY GRIMBLE £6-00 

(TOi, EtpuUeclge & Kegan 

^^anrtBoston 


linj, lliouglil the prime minis- well be thought to have been helpful tjnn ’ (horoitgltness and scrupuious- 
tn J« harassed and thwarted, it and even somctiines necessary in ness ‘ ; n uncovering and assaying 
ttwential to keep intact. There dealing with someone like Victor ev i t | enC L* The tone of his exposition 
* w little else to give reality to Emanuel. ollen conceals its dramatic content; 

m! Italy. The indict nicnl of |{ js lcvs c;isy ltl m w |, y sl , c)l lhe slory j s patiently unravelled In 
hx l-.maniieJ conns to a close pidgmcnts as these should have the methodical, high Cambridge 
Mi fa disreputable dory o the Sll niU cli distress. The final wav. It is reassuring lo see how 

i^Htitii of Rome, in which Ins vmlitfl ol Mr MilL - k Smitil on much «xui lie uncovered even In so 
anTrai, vanity, vindieiivt-ne.ss and t :iv ,»ur is favourable: a "high cultivated u field as that of Rtsargi- 
_ defects of intelligence and C ontnuui factor ol liberalism and memo history. Foreign archives arc 
atsr readied their cuhnmulmg statesmanship " arc his words. This mi important resource, but great 
’ B !' cn , 1 , , jiidgiiietil overtakes not only consi- gups remain land there are deplorable 

Wli> fundamental analysts of the dural ion of such weaknesses as have instances of refusals lo help Mr 

hwwto. it may he wotnlered IIK . ntlttllL . li (if lllL . y lK . bought Mack StiMth fill them) m the evi- 

iWtHU, would have maik- alltluil vvt , lkllcsSL , N j hlll ;iKo far graV cr dence. Il is especially noteworthy, 

imeliid Italy been ruled by a j. (ir most jxirl the most therefore, tlint lie has gamed match 

irnmltwri in flic fiilun.- loMll ., re more than any previous schunf by 

teunids iiilliiL'iKO was to t| ulll „ rll tlivullr - s |u„g-tcren combing lire primed mnlcnab: in 
k f,' Warn! bow nii|«.r- , J ie , „ mi h Mn ^. d(K . ol ,|.oi-lhc-way. lung-forgciUeu boot. 

Presu.npla.ns of .?£, tH, 1,0 has conflrmed Ihe Irull. loo often 

mbyk.kralcd.otholonna- renKm ,, urc j Mr Mai;k Smill, lost lo siglil lliul much more s 

)0B0t lire new stale. entered upon Ills rwrarelres in lire already recorded than is usuajly 

Ike Cross of Savoy had to be a ft on liath of a great Italian tragedy: thought. He has used some of IJ^e 

i by all Victor FmanuiT" for him. the shadow of Fascism materials m his well -chosen sfiiKi-ti n 
«b, hut to mine was u more ,dw.iy> lies over the lii\t»i>imcntu. of documents [whose scope in J 
fan Cavour. Here is another goes beyond the dates of llie lilk 

; the Kiminnnio was tra- , t . f and takes in the occupation ol 

lly described as a great part Political tradition founded Rome). 

3k” l ti,,nh; ‘ Uh ' ii vli’iin No doubt some Italian readers 

«Mier; Cavour. the staiesman; OH tt MUIII wj[| owrlook Mr Mack Smith’s 

I" sikIi |K*rspecliVtfs it tells h gainst gencrnl concluxiun, but ii is in the 
IKK Favour that lie so often subor- end commendatory; after t»H. he 

ilinz rtfv. i i. L ol dinnled principle to pai liunicntary *uiys. Csivour uvw a great man, tho 

[datum l- 11 ,* ,uu tactics. TraxforiHixmo decades later Hisorvimento mu n great achieve- 

£ i* about js frimi Mr Mack smith’s standpoint ment.' Nor is Unis all. To uncover the 

So2?»-fe ln| * . for|1 V ,,cn X little n...rc than rationalization of true eontoxl of lhe cireutrstancM 
Intalir tirM? plir it?r>> , h T m \ l } % icchn iques which lie had used tor within wliich politicians had W work 
l Smith ta^iL C . Xpil,,l? r ,! ,Jf I lie pursuit of power. They left Italy can enhance or at . leasl rtf re ^^ r 

; this* new .-111-1^ l> 'l /j r -! without the experience of true polil- somewhat the ropulations other 
r fa* Oivour l - t Ll . f'u n,akt |i!. ic.it debate. Vet other const iluiiotwl figures, even of such 
Idkgudbwe ch-' n' f C | T-: y stales have survived such lech- as Ferdinand of Naples. M^e * 

itiques : rcx.-c.il examples rush in trally. when such an nnliwduri 
- a P ”!u l,lbk: mind. If Cavour ww. a bad exam- embodiment of them a* Victor 

W A b 0 " 8UV . V .I 1 " Pic. where are the alternative men- Emanucl is conMclered. ^e magm- 
TtkIo" U*s of the political public to he ,ude of the burdens of the iM 



dural ion of such weaknesses as liavc- 
beeit uienlioiied (it they he lliouglit 
weaknesses) but also far graver 
clurge-s. |-’or most jiarl the most 
telling tines arc ii hi lunuuc ihinv : 
they concern favour's long-term 
legacies through example and doc- 
trine. 1 lere again il has to be 
remembered that Mr Mack Smith 
entered upon his researches in the 
aftermath of a great Italian tragedy ; 
for him. the shallow of Fascism 
alwayi lies over the !ii.\<n i>imciitu. 

Political tradition founded 
on a sham 


instances of refusals lo help Mr 
Mack Smith fill them) in the evi- 
dence. Il is especially noteworthy, 
therefore, tlint lie has gained match 
more than any previous scholar by 
combing the primed materials: in 
oul-of-thc-way. lung-forgotten books 
he has confirmed lhe truth loo often 
lost lo siglil dial much more is 
already recorded than is usually 
thought. He has used some of these 
materials' in h* well-chosen selection 
of documents (whose scope in tact 
goes beyond the dates of the title 
and lakes in the occupation of 
Rome). 


4dion P hh true feelings about 
“ I'aJy being forgotten or 
*} wer -) The p.irluership myth 
■W been exposed hy Mr 
‘ Smith in the ease of the first 
; [his new eollcetiun makes it 
also felt more like 
piiey-Save, chained lo his oar 
imprest iclablc tellow- 
> than u colleague even in 
WRuit of ihe interests of the 
h-ji *»W too. has long 
“weii though well-known lo 


mi ii vlfini No doubt some Italian readers 

Oil U SI I dll I wi || overlook Mr Mack Smiths 

In siit.li pei'spcchves il tells h gainst general conclusion, but it is in the 
Ctivmir (luil lie so often subor- end commendatory; alter Ml. ™ 

dinnled principle In pailiamcnlury >ays. Cavour was a great man, tno 

tactics. /i«v /< •nnisino decades later Risoryhwnto was a great achicvo- 
is frotu Mr Mack Smith's standpoint ment. Nor is ibis all. To uncover the 
little mure than a rationalizalinn nf true context of lhe circumstance* 
leriiniuuei which he had used for within which politicians .had lo wwjt 

ihe pursuit of power. They left Italy can enhance or at least redeem 

without the experience of true polil- somewhat the reputations ot otn r 
ic.ti debate. Yet other const il mi final figures, even of such eouservau m 
states have survived such lech- as Ferdinand of Naples. More * 
niques: recent examples rush to trally, when such an 
mind. If Cavour imv. a bad exam- embodiment or them a* vic 
plc, where are the allcrnative men- Emanuel is conMilereU. tiic maa 
tins of ihe political public to he lude of the burdens of lh m Risonb 


uns ni me pumicai pui'm. m in. iuuc -- i.-» 

found, and why arc they not forth- mentn leaders springs into re t . 
uiniinu favour does not have to Such considerations wiH nm saiwiy 


l e coming 1 favour does not have to Such considerations wr» m.c 

lw : ie)k lk v Mr c M '^ k i i Sn A ltl ! display the sensitivity of political those who want a simpler, m 
of lhe , - d w! conscience of u GUdslone lo com- violent judgment, but if ‘leyob 

-Jf dnumieiits in the , P kVll>IV(t ,h v ; n the very ihev should recognize that tl 


"“wmrcnu. m me . - svinreil hy in the very they should recognize um*. 

“ton del- ( |jff crL . nl political conditions of Ihe reject more than one htana work, 

Wnnt e^tai t:il , , | in ' t VCn Pifdimwielti monarchy time remem- for Mr Mack Smith 

get into them. jwT< UHJ l j w , m ,| everyone admired individual with a beo m Ins bn 

, ^ thereAire not been the Grand Old Man's conscience all yj e j s Rtl outstanding example of a 
Lr . has been thorough, that mucin. Mr Mack Smith concedes w | K ,j c historical mentality, the fbs- 
W Mr Mack Smith’s papers Uul in the Crimean emergency t j ng n f w Jiich for good or tl! has 
r(ffw!ii m PJ* ni; 'pfc beyond the (essentially a domestic one). Cavour j, een one 0 f the outstanding English 
£hrv? Cavnur suggested "made the best of a bad job " it cu UiinU creations of lhis cbjKury. \a 
they amplify cannot plausibly be argued that a c huracteristic stance is critical ; » 
bu ' l7e ‘ More surprisingly, royal war and the damage it must lIses traditional and highly-finished 
Mr u^l lH have grown have done, successful or unsuccess- techniques lo probe and expose. It is 

Mack Smith; the general ful, would have .-served Piedmont r orn tidHbly solvent of the canons Df 


wdiive were still " too del- 
tar • consultation. liven 
aiu not gef into them. 

^ !! as - therefiire iiot been 
2" bas been Ihorougti. 
w Mr. Mack Smith’s papers 


Mr JLI L ft " n-ftVL UHKIK. 1MWW.X1IUI »'l Mil 

H Smith ; die gujwivil ful, would have .served Piedmont 

tfiino? * e ! rt * cr titan in 1*154. It better. If there K unhealthy deppnd- 
SfetH ,l ? ai f-avaiur wax a encc D n a single man, then at least 
*l R C^ n J i ' cr hut ,hul hc some of the blame rests on the 
1*'^ l «'nk that the even- context of political pnssibilitits and 
Si H& VWOrth toeing until not on him. 


iise s t raditiona I and highly-finished 
techniques to probe and expose. It is 
fnrmidablv solvent of the canons of 


n, backing until 

'JSS* ‘he last forking. 
* 1 **VMi thought, to the 
, d ?? estil1 politics and 


better. If there is unhealthy depend- esla t,tished judgments. It is sceptical 
encc on a single man, then at least 0 f big scenarios. At its lyorst it is (as 
some of the blame rests on the Mr Mack Smith never is)- querolqus . 
context of political possibilities and nagging ; at its best n has great 
nm on him. dignity, far it does not ejempl it»o 

The casual ness with which he from its own scrutiny.. It uues nm . 

«I«W« ft* 


toLfS 1 **" a,,d gplarity is perhaps a more sennits which would seek ^ ‘gnore Liic web 

»SfL P<WC r r .^ 10 1*“ charge: the price of liberty, of 0 f historical c.rcumstancM^ whi^ . 

° f hss For which he pnlrfaimed himself the all , men art caught. MrMack 

S VWWvd "wny snn 'is indeed eternal vigilance in . Smith's work unequ vocany ex- 


Detail nf wondeiu from Geilrr von 
Kidsersperg s ' Serin ones ' Gentian 1514. 
1 Death in the Middle Ages ’. 


Death in the Middle Ages 

MORTALITY, JUDGMENT AND REMEMBRANCE 
T. S. R. BOASE 

A detailed study of an ini port uni yet neglected subject 
of wliich medieval man thought a great deal. Dr Boa.sc 
covers all aspects — front dentil itself, to burial in exquisite 
tombs with lavish ceremony, to the fate of (he soul in llie 
next world. 

‘I.ibrary of Medieval Civ ilizn lion.' Willi 130 illustrations, 
20 in colour. Cloth £ 1 .95, paper £1.00 July 3 


The Netherlands 

MAX SCI! UGH ART ! 

It has been said that God made heaven and earth but the 
Dutch made Holland. This is the story of hqw they did 
so, from Lhe dunes und dikes holding back the sea to 
Rotierda in’s Europnort. Hie busiest in Europe. An expert. 
Inclusive account of ibis rapidly growing country. 

1 New Nations and Peoples I.ibrary.* With 26 illustrations. 
£2.00 July 3 


Jean- Jacques Rousseau and his World 

SIR GAVIN.DE PEC^ • •' ‘ 

Rousseau was one of the most important precursors of 
Romanticism, and exerted a powerful influence on later 
writers and thinkers. §ir Gavin dc Beer' has long had an 
intcresL in this enigmatic figure. His own- researches have 
been responsible, for the identification of a number of 
the personalities who came within Rousseau's orbit, and 
they have clarified Rousseau’s .movements, particularly in 
Britain. With, the aid of an exceptional collection of illus- 
trations. he marshalls the details of Rousseau *s wanderings 
and his relations with siich contemporaries as Voltaire, 
Hunic and the' Encyclopedists, and analyses the character 
of his main works. Sir Gavin tjc Beer 1 15, the author of 
* Gibbon and his World,’ ■ ' 


"’^with fta.oT J, juch matlcrx, ana no aum ‘Gibbon andhis worta. . ■ . 

•PiCorMBio^p'.ies; Wi.h, 30 Ulus.™, ions, .£1.95 !«., 

JS.^OLhe. CnniiM of .tanv that nil without its heroes. Even Uie 17 • ” . • ■ -. .<• 
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{fift-S? <* 0 * w» »"* a» heroism is iwmoo srong, word. 


"SS ■ opacity to learn. MicU. .It canno1 be J p hft 
Judies: arc nation s political 
Of Cavour’s founded on a sham and titai » what, 

- ^ vity, not at njoments. 


« njunwiiin, . for a ll 

feven umted Italy tM : .took JJSjJS a 

may- ttvour-a tip-service to parii^Timt. A 
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Egypt’s mixed asset 


ANTIION V M l I INC : 

Namur 

4'Mpp. < onslahk-. £L')5. 

Nasser’s sloek lias been steadily 
falling in North Africa. Anthony 
Nulling's f.ivcinutiny book will 
hardly^ arrest ibis process. The 
author’s criticisms fire the more im- 


CMiiducl in permit their eventual and while distribution between ISAAC DEUTSCHER ; 

black mail nr dismissal. Allhuugh classes no doubt became more equi- .. , , 

obsessed with (lie "Arab circle”, table, any improvement was bal- Mnrx ‘ SH1 > R Our Time 

he was only siipcrlicially in- anccd by the rise in defence expend- Edited by Tamara Dei 

formed — and showed little wish iUire from 6.5 per cent of GNP to „ 

a 1 . * Cjirn more —about those II per cent and in civil admin is tra- ta P c - 

Arab cminlrics whose policies lion (excluding health and educa- ~~ 

he was anxious to control. Above ,i ~"‘ r 4 1 ■- ■■■*-— 

all he become, after his triumph in 


Stalin’s blight 


[inpered Head Be my ghost 


(ion) fi 
private 


a .story which still i*nvi» 
wntten. and which form al! 

most remarkable and 

of the history of ih P 
ccmury, namely the aoLr° h 

revolutionaries and EgE 
movements or Stalin's p 0 5 

nunnnsra_< m 1 uhcib 


authors criticisms arc the more im- iVJ-V* become, after Ins triumph in private per capita consumption— the , nm colleclton of work by the late } nc , *wia remarlabfc 

pressivc for Jiis avowed .sympathies , 6 ' tb p prisoner of his own pres- best available indicator of living isaac Deulschcr consists of essays, o jij ! V- ■ t,lsast rous record 

and his generous tribute to Nasser’s Mffc : w ' h,ch prevented him time and standards— rose by only 10 per cent interviews, lectures, radio talks and r Lom >'Uem as the direc 

virtues and achievements: restoring n fP ,,n from inking some necessary, (from £E32 to JEE35) over the twelve reviews which, in spite of their mis- , uc ol wor,d revolution. 

Egypt tojhc I Egyptians and inspir- or refraining from some dangerous, years. Given the 1967 disaster and ccllancous character, are bound The spirit winch nmadu 

fnglheni and the Arabs with a new ac ‘ , 0 9- This was never more appar- ihe later war of attrition, subsequent l 0 8 el . hcr b y I,5C experience which volume is combined gloom and* 
confidence. The failures— the e,u man m 1967, when, blown off improvement seems unlikely. It is dominated Deulscher’s life and mism— gloom about the onvn 

Yem^n war. undue dependence on cours ? b V latints from his Arab thus misleading to say. as does the ,hou S ht ' namely the fate of the timism nbout the futurp i. 

the Soviet I III inn flip i-nlt..'ul.-iila. CncnifCS, lie drilled into iii\miuinir Murk ii.m v, . Itn«i:m R^tmlntinn- ir»H ifr Cinli n :»i nnnuciiinnlrr . i ' 


I. a u.u.i.ird|je HI reveal * % muceu sir Anthony himself makes ' V!,s nu,c " «ss me tncoretical and 

the personal tie feels from which wo«W expect from a practised no such claim, and his clearest cxegctical re-interprclaiion of Marx's 
thesu failures partly sprang. Nasser writer, is gripping. Irani personal ex- statemunt on rural living standards lflou « !l! than its application or mis- 
2 **’* bad Jiitigc of men ; the alter J«d contacts he freshly illii- j s that by 1961 •• the fcllahin were as application in the twentieth century, 

ego he chose, Abdul Hakim Amer, e } ( f; ini ! ,lar eplSQ(, ? s ;,nd a whole only marginally better off A S ilin and again, it is to Stafinixm 

J** Ti‘! Slyn,,y , ,l ? ade H u;i,c 5 and ’ a y ! t c I h l,own , stoics, notably The absence of bibliography and a,,d ils legacy that Dcutsehcr re- 
froniI9M on. having parted with concerning Nassers relations with refereno^ ihmiw cK iJ turns, whether he u hu,., 


was consistently inadequiuc l and* "any little known^s^.™^ “ llT.K 
from I9M on. having parted with concerning Nasser’s relations with references (because siyssfrAmho^iy 
his ablest colleagues, Nasser was his subordinates. In the crises of „,„ n y soira rdi e 10 6 .’ 

wrapped in a protective cocoon of bod, 1956 and 1967. for instance. quotLl) is re^ettabfe and there * rP 
yes-men , becoming '’increasingly the Russians, appealing earnestly for mike a mmfbcr ofavoid-ihlpm;/ 
intolerant of criticism - lie had caution, gave no reason whatever 10 S ■ chaZr fi&^ fo^eLm ^ 
J ,0l, ^' n 8 hu ‘ unjustified faith in expect their intervention, K brush- suggests LhaMhe ^ 
the abilnic-s of army officers, yel. chev even advising Nasser to make PavS of 

Ihoirgh incorruptible himself, gave bis peace with the Anglo-French ; Syria’s Lesse n Sen Sr fS’ 
them enough rope Tor personal mis- and a 1967 two senior advisers. whe?eL ^hev beJan ^ Sffl 

I THOMAS ^fAKSSS 

1 Hliunc tho-sccnes — «! !w;Lf kei™ h°l» ital Sir Anthony will be 

! GENERAL!^ 1 ^ Z 

i AVffiGIN ■"‘&TS n 0B 

'Thin complex and astonishing ftST ^ ^ hfs id! 

38 ^ dBfStQ n d i n g Of thff 1 self), bul ilnHke f wore 1 ^ dnL h nn; ^™ bs in 1970 were well- 

»in«^ n ? fth ®u 8ll,dBntasitls tafcc t,ie domestic Egyntimf revolu P', aC0 ^ t( j^ afds brael than in 1952 

eloquent about the terrifying tion at its own valuailS H e TZiu due 10 delusKWi of attainable mili- 

aoctety in which he lives/* that Nasser repS * e p^as S ^ P amy and of. timely 

Daily Telegraph > military auV^y l-arSrmore ndiv L d - 

!L t0 2* W . il " .WWhr sentiment " considered. {£? ,S 


..... ...•.n.iivto ui ututiugiajjiiy a 1 1 U — iv 

references (because, suys Sir Anthony, whether he is discussing 

many sources refused to be’ * rotsky in our Time ”, or “ The 
quoted) is regrettable ; and there are ^ 0Q|S oE Bureaucracy ” or even 
quite a number of. avoidable mis- [‘George Lukdcs and ‘Critical Real- 
fakes ; chapter fifteen, for example, ism ’ ”■ This is as il should be, since 
suggests Lhat the nationalizations of s .° mucb of the history of rovolu- 
Fgyptian property resulted from t ' onar y socialism (and of all oilier 


THOMAS 

HINOE 

GENERALLY ' 
A VIRGIN 


li mi mo nauonauzmions ot . ijmory ut rovoiu- 

Fgyptian property resulted from l « onii ry socialism (and of all oilier 
Syria’s secession in September 1961, forms of socialism as well, for lhat 
whereas they began in i960 and matter ) has been so deeply marked 
legislation was largely completed in |W lh e Russian experience. .Slalin- 
mid-July 1961. Other inaccuracies ■ sr1 ’ a ^ e r all, did not only blight the 
relate to the Yemen and the Sudan. Soviet Union ; its impact was felt by 


1 via w iu Luc Yemen ana tne eiuuan. ^yi« uiiioh ; jis impact was rett by 
Let us hope thut Sir Anthony will be socialist movements, and by none 
more accurate, and less discreet more deeply and disastrously than 

nhiu.l 1.:. ... ■ . k.l ll.~ n-l.-.L _ , . _ 


more accurate, and less discreet 
about his sources in a second edi- 
tion. 

Apart from Nasser’s impact on 


IV vraniuviiji; uiail 

by Ihe Polish Communist Party, 
of which Deutscher was a member 
until his expulsion in 19.12 for 
"having exaggerated the danger of 
Nazism ", 

The mast important item in this 


»il), out Unlike «nm P hn vl nae , . — . ■ ' ' - iv*l well- nail in ii|i% 

take the domestic Egyptian rovoim SK 'TF* ^ th ? n in 1952 T d °"^ ly “ The Tra S' 

U'on at its own valuation He admit « , duC 10 de ltBiions of attainable mill- die Polish Communist 

that Nasser replaced the Pashas with , and - re ^ L<on »f timely ^ art y * wh ich first appeared in Lea 

,4 a military autocracy^ m 3? m l ^ of cct ? n ^vid- 7 ei ”P* Modernes in 1955 and which 

in touch will, ponuV sciX^ -- 5 Htes sllol i ,d . a !?° be ^ here published in English for the 


,■ , 11 , artous mastery ‘n touch wilh popular sentiment " coosidere I firti JrEri," 7 ®"" for . ^ of ,hc lnsl two deeadcs-ate » 

of language/' ' Observer Eh90 a P d dial he; failed to *tim the ■ ^ e \. , ^ radox, ? aI, J r - ,l| s ., " ! fn w ™; °?, 11 t ' :chcr not shirk enough m deprive thorn of the tiki 

- ■■ obcsilles of Egypci&n hureiiucracV ' Z ad- « Mjlw! die tragedy began, not the " chief ugen Is of socialism^ ", a ^ 

■ rik||l|#\«# : • onc of the country’s heaviest i*ir - Iru? 8 i" Syrda, the Sudan and under St^ in but under Lenin, with 8‘dited in file coitrv! of a eehtiiijJ 

LEIMIMOX dcns - But il is surelv rime m ^ h 1ms ****** Red Army’s march 0,1 nf proponrion and pmAik 

kklvniVA stopped exaggerating h e S 1 1ha , n on h,s bon ary " enemies Warsaw- needed to avoid generalizing 

m w Eevntinn iLvhf. »,„®j j ,e n , s ? In a,ld scofiiics elsewhere. Pro crew in ,i, n , , ... long-term hisiorie process from « 

COOK . r* ***?*■ , . 

i - OF DISQUIET,. product, due to population increase; jj™ ,hat hMr Were - ,n °ind r<|,i hc ’ il is “ ,! thc sam . c 

'|An excellent, novel wrlttari. .. 

**!? that slightly under- played . ^J 1 1 

realism which is an English- ' ■ « 25 lil of 1,1 

Spfe Congo’s liability £| 

A rahiarkabla novel, " -. THOMAS KANZA ■ nal dkhS 


%»if|]UMHonixc {Uid a hw 
Deutscher had a very sober 
cintion of how much had 
wrong with the socialist emerm* 
and he steadily refused, unlike du 
other revolutionaries, to look f 
iiew shrines— of Yugoslav, Cn 
C hinese, Trotskyist or any « 
make— at which to worship. ]g 
lecture which provides the titfe 
this book, he said that ”1 can 
think otherwise than in Ms 
terms. Kill me, <1 cannot do it, 
fry ; 1 just cannot. Marxism h 
become part of niy existence." B 
ms Marxism was none the less 
from religiosity. 

What prevented his gloom 
M 10 presen l from turning into dev 
pair about thc future was net 
Marxist " faith ", lull a convicti 
that thc contradictions in the cou 
tries of Hie capitalist world, and ki 
the Soviet Union as well, w 
compel new working-class gercr 
atjons to pose a socialist challenge 
to their rulers. Hc knew that ihe 
wax an ” okl -fashioned ” view; and 
he answered lhat 

all the defeats suffered by thenoflcn, 
all their failures to secure the fruits 0 # 
their victories, mid even their failunu 
net any decisive part in the upbu 
nr the lnsl two decades— are n 
enough In deprive thorn of the tideri 
the " chief agents or socialism ", a i&; 
gained in 'flic course of a eehliiiy A 
sense of proportion ami perspcctiwii 
needed to avoid genera lizing about » 
long-term hisiorie process from « 
particular phase of il. 


*■*« , 

Liupole Report 

' and Warburg , il.75. 

V ' ' II 

u , [(W b Hiptui describes the 

PdfSl M [H^sibly full mul rise. 
jffilwiftoieJ AvWunt 
One) and Acting l lead 

* term of Si Nicholas l l;. 
^Primary School. ’Ilw icr.ns 
.ttcorded in extracts from lus 
fj ^unofficial journal, the 
L^ncc of all concerned, ami 
X compositions til pnpds. 

\i ukes over his temporary 
tfpfdte Head's study we find 
fVpiUar of Ihe local estiiblish- 
g- Mgagcd to Edith (inifur- 
Jl 10 betray him with the rep 
■ Clowshccn). devoted to the 
Sir Henry Ncwboll. anxious 

* Ik town-payment on a Lord 
tjicmHleiuriied as soon as hc 
,dMb Ihe ladder to preferment, 
papular for his renderings of 
fafaer' al Ihe monthly smokers 
lit Royal and Ancient Order of 
fljoes. Hc is hampered, however, 

, sweat of fair-mindedness. liking 
r tkikiren, and some vestigial 
Wj. These, backed up by thc 

i of temporary supply teacher 
_ Fbxbcrrow from C ambridge, 
itui lead to his downfall, or at 
|i#»» denouement which shall 
atitakd. Miss Ftixbcrrow is n 
i tpleodid young lady, whether 
g Prayers: 

JfiMihrr thing we mas as well ask 
1 tiki nc arc uhtml it and that is 
Oc trill remind ns to he kindet to 
wihtr. And, after iliai. to diuu 
tsniion tn the fact that the colour 
tiikin of the Indian family which 
ditto Railway T criucc hits nothing 
k Kith anything except oriental 


irkablo novel, " ‘ Thomas kanza s 

Sunday Telegraph £2.10 Conflid I.. (he Congo 

I A IYI C The R '^ and F,lH of Euinumba. 

WMI\| C 345pp. Penguin. Paperback. 65p. 


liability 


hi & u'f " 01 lew It pushed mere argument in inis coniexi 

!..,h cnni.!- Proloinrian masses towards .he. But it is nil the same a usd 
tiiu-dovietism and anlKrommiuiism corrective to sm over-hasty view 

— and it culminated in the Mouida- ,hu workin 8 » s Anally mired# 
lion of thc party's leaders in lhc " one-dimcn.siminlily ’’ So ww h. 
Steltn purges. In seeking to exnk n """“I 10 . n _ Soda list Scjobn 


JAN E 
AIKEN 
i HODGE 

the double life of 
JANE AUSTEN- 

11 * ■ ■ • . 1 


early in hfc political life, the quali 
lies of a born leader. 1 


Stalin purges. In seeking to exnkin w,irnm B 10 « Socialist SdwW 
why the iPolIsli leaders hirJ^^o Conference in New York In 1966. « 
hacks but experienced anddSLued w C c ® up f rtf a Iccl,,re on 
revolutionaries — submit led to exter- i fa, l ’ ^ “ you may W 
nal dictation, Deutscher makes Hw» heads a « sunsl fiuodnexs knows lj 

point that StaJinism “volvcd ?he mm * irm wa,ls if y° u lfinore ^ 

working class 

Many of lhc items in this vota(« 
are occasional lectures and kW* 

..... iU- 


eftg Sports Day (" the piirpuM? of 
Spoils Day wax the I'm suit of 
'j, studying Norman arcliilec- 
Bflf there is ouu thing I dread 
n church, it is its vicar talking 
si’ll mooing in Ihe classroom 
ds to establish rupport wilh Uiir 
wd ihe Cow. or considering the 
eretl possibilities of school 
ft for sociological research, 
fte triak of ( 1 . Harpolc dm inj: Ins 
■sHeidship are mmiurous. Some 
b innovations, such as Irving to 
J 001 why 3 per cent of his F.luwn 
^Borderlines are accepted hv lhc 
•*Mr Schnul eumparetl lu Ml per 


cent from Mount Pleasant Prep, or 1 
getting his stair to stop calling out a ( 
list of Free Dinner children, are 
doomed to failure from the start. 
Outside Visits to a fen l rc-of -Interest 
to stimulate awareness of the World- 
Around-Us are only a modi lied 
success. A review of Rl periods leaves 
llurpole thoughtful ("When we do 
good things hc is huppy and when 
we do had things he is sail. Wc 
should not like to make him sad. 
children, should we? " 1 . lie deals 
competently with a middle-class pros- 
pective parent with her copy of 
IF/tetv I" Are there internal lavatories 
wilh adjacent hnud-washinu facili- 
ties 7 and a boo/v Major suppos- 
edly giving a Temperance lecture 
(*• With a parly of sixteen native 
bearers 1 left l.amli-Roial at the 
northern extremity of the Khybcr 
Pass on 15th August at precisely 6.15 
sum., dawn breaking in all its orient 
splendour over thc Jahipura Range. 

. . . "j. And lie has some successes. 
Class 2X. where children " proceed 
happily at their own pace ” towards 
Form 1C :il the See Mod. is abol- 
ished. to the joy of all parents who 
had been trving to get their children 
out of The Backwards. The town’s 
problem family, the prolific, vermin- 
ous, felicitously named Widmcrpnok. 
are sorted nut : Ringo Widmcrpool is 
chastised with Janet and John Hook 
III (in hardback, and together with 
his siblings rapidly taught to read ; 
Mr Widmcrpool is lent New Ttvh- 
nitiuesof Married I mv. and rehabili- 
tation is completed by an unorthodox 
member of the Family Care Uiiil 
practising the Attrition technique for 
a paper at his Annual Conference. 

I’ve got you u job at Hobson's Coal 
Yard humping sacks, and it begins at 
one o'clock and I've instructed Hobson 
to hammer you till ynilt teeth rattle it 
you don’t gel yum back down to it. 
And told him 1 would personally swear 
in court that it was a lorry backing into 
you did il. 

No dicin' is left tn do its peaceful 
work, no aspect of state primary edu- 
cation is sacred to the author. 
Readers who have teachers to buy 
( iiristmas presents for would do 
well to buy up a eojiv or two of the 
Report for stock. While we laugh at 
it, however, we might keep in mind 
some of the recently publicized re- 
search findings on education and 
social class. The author means us 
■ to. 


« vvi 11 ICitUtT. — ’ »iv 

Yet his is no uncritical adulation. c^oitotinn of thc moral 

I', a, !i. h .°. r Sr betierjudg- Juteh ^ 


. * hc aumor possessed far better iiiHrr rr2 . revolution tor purposes 

345pp. Penguin. Paperback. 65p. men! than Lumumba Sf the kefv St °S n J l ad nolJlin 8 10 So with 

Those who knew Thomas Kanza ^ c;,d Closely between the lin^s An j 

of “I?- Cong?' (novv ih ^ r ^^ aI1 VowSttS 

2» ire)! „Lo„ro„^ re trJs terss" ^ tLrs 


Harassed Aristos 


1.EN DKIC.iri'HN : | ( 

Close-Up || 

381pp. Cape. XI. 95. '» 

0 

c 

In The Distant {.milliter Hryun ]i 
horbes made the mistake of saddling j 1 
his main character, a lilm director, 1 
with integrity, both artistic and moral. '■ 
(This is not to say that there's 
no place for integrity in the film i 
world, only that there's no place for < 
il in lilni-world novels.) I.cn Dcigh- * 
ton. in his latest book, is far more 1 
enjoy ably tendentious: he shows that 1 
beneath the movie-man's glitter, 
beneath all his hypocrisy, narcissism 
and greed, beneath (he gaudy and 
hysterical exterior, beats a heart of 
icc. 

Marshall Slone (n£ Eddie Brum- 
mage). a middle-aged pretty-hoy wilh 
twenty years of stardom behind him. 
commissions his cv wife's husband 
— Peter Anson, author-surrogate and 
transmedial hack — to write his bio- 
graphy. or rather In ghost his auto- 
biography (" My dear Peter", he 
writes; "Just had the most splendid 
idea. . . . Why not let you use my 
name ! Anson investigates, and 
uncovers a past lull of predictable 
scantiness: lies about his war-record, 
professional and sexual unscrupu- 
lous!, css. bribes, and general nasti- 
ness. Finally. Slone's producer tries 
to talk Anson into writing the 
" oilicial " life, hut Anson says hc is 
going to write the true story in novel 
form, calling it Close-Up. Bill thc 
signilicance of this symmetrical touch 
eluded the reviewer. 

However, all this is so much melo- 
dramatic lumber, brought in to 
facilitate structuring and to make fur 
neon-lit moral intelligibility, in 
fact, llic brilliant portrait of Slone 
does not need all the virtuous italics. 
Slone's mum bo- jumbo world of con- 
ceit and anxiety is brilliantly 
realized ; hardly more than n Hunting 
ego, liis liTe consists of lorieiy- 
ra lings, liver spots, Harley Street 
specialists, lengthening teeth, and 
' hopeless vulnerability. 

* After .1 shower, lie adjusted the full- 


Plot-boiler 


JOHN I JERSEY 1 
The Conspiracy 

263pp. Hamish Hamilton. £2.15. 


Icnglh swivel mirrors so di.it lie eoulil | 
see himself from five ililTcrcm angles. j 
Hc towelled himself carefully, stopping y 
now and again to examine a spot, a mark 
or a bruise. He performed a lew exei- 
eiscs. , . . Dancing on Ins toes, lie 
]imbercd up with feints and |abs In un 
imaginary opponent. Hc laughed, ami 
holding die laugh Used, lie leaned close 
10 examine his exposed gums and leclli 
in the magnifying mirror. 

And. us Mr Dcightim points out. 
once you've been in il for a while. 

*• there's no business bitt show busi- 
ness ". Normal sd (consciousness 
changes not only in degree but in 
kind. 

" A four-inch pancake for Mr Stone," 
called Preston. Slone hud ceased to be 
embarrassed at his need for platforms 
to make him look Inllcr. . . . Now he 
was pleased when a director took the 
trouble to make him look bigger and 
more powerful on lire screen. I 

Mr Deighlon's achievement is to 
make Stone likable. Because Slone 
is hardly a person at all. more :t sum- 
total of how he is seen by others. The 
lust for reassurance (after u slight he 
knows he will be u.tabk to hold his 
food for days), the pathetic yearning 
for compliments, and Hie total 
inability to relate to anything outside 
himself: Slone’s life becomes the sort 
of plcasureless game that onc would 
be ashamed to laugh at— or laugh at 
* too long. 

: Thc illm industry is in many ways 

] the ideal subject for Mr Deighlon’s 
talents. In a business so obsessed 
? wilh surface hc can exploit his eye 
1 Tor what onc might (reluctantly, call 
the “ furniture " or the world. And 
only occasionally docs thc writing 
«i become us slack ns thc world it dex- 
•r crlbes ; for example, “ hands ” which 
n carve dreams from tobacco smoke " 
ic is the kind of metaphor that Harold 
x. Robbins probably mutters in his 
11 - sleep. On Iho whole, though, Mr 
ly Dclghton seems to Ikuvt got over his 
19 tiring revolts against slyle— as evi- 
f- dcnccd in those studiedly incomprc- 
Dt hensiblc spy stories— and to have 
ld settled down to whut he docs best: 

. reporting, lucidly and readably, on 
[I- what liis imagination sees. 
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which often had noihing to do with arB occasional lectures and lot 
the interests of communism but served views, and less substantial than I 
A “of r USSR 1 . ^ l'*ig -Slays which have appenj 


iiKig essays wmen uavo - 

two previuus volumes pubBsW 
since Isaac Deutscher s death m 
1967. iBut Tamara Deutscher jj 
done well <0 put this 
loaethcr. for it nrovidcs an exceW 


VA book shot through With ; ... * - , m mai 

tnsfght and good sense. She country. They will recall also how ( i r umi,mba was ■ more of a liabilily 

has made me feel a good deil dl/flcu,t - indeed well-nigh Impossible lhl asseL 
more warmly about jane Austen was the fosk of representing a ;n£!lS n0lW anli ' Be, 8 i a n speech oh 

^undsrstapd h^rbettef!*' ■ country which hiid been in the throes dny was a ^PwaJ fore- 


Lumumoa was more of a liabilily » ,, i!?lati°n and political Un- .most 

than an asset. T iy pot^ce.;- These are key elements in ' time 

inH'HJT 0 '* anli - Be, 8^n speech oh 
dny was a fyp'carfore- 


• SUNSIifNE & 
v /SHADOW: 


-"-j - immune v-oogo ‘Zi, ■ consult ihe - hi 1 v 1 

•Vwvnin University, : ™ ‘ ' Mt Kito RONALD J. GLASser \ 

. I • ■-. f® ®“ l T bor is a member of an in- P dl , nl * oXit : «n idealist who of en'. ^ • ' ' 

■ * ’ Sr U « nt if Goa S. ofe se hunUy; His hack- ‘' ckcd . All loo often he 365 Dayi 

v# M ' SSiftnai . ,n , purdcdIar Ibe inter- ^ 8 ^. lhat *o want a thing was as 292pp. . Longman r 50 
b*Uid 04 l .contacts :,he Waa able lo. us already, having ft. and ihm j. 8 ' • 


year-book 1 

the icxl. quite clear. -Since them 
exposure in the United 
some of the " confessions Ot 
nam veterans as fraudulent P r0 ^ 
— a certain reserve when, ^ hej^ 

lilies are concealed. For cx&rr 
ician who cun we. take on trust, at seepwj 
led States third hand, ihe patrol which itffls*. 
68-69. He ?. hawker for demanding 


Angary: 

Pifix : Gullmuird. 3 1 fr. 


Wk the French Ambassador lu 
unsure whether hc is real 
*^ 7 a figment of other people’s 
^>H3n; Roniain Gary himself, 
concerned v.ilh public 
^•iwhnps suffers from a simitar 
unpleasurahle altliclion. 
"®«fepfecnts the ncine uf Euro* 
Is ft. 1 *- '*• m love wilh an 

w Europe, largely based un 
?r™ii*«ntury cmnuipolitanisni. 
. m Buds the real, present -day 
EE“ n * «ngulariv to live up to. 
E urope of culture versus the 
Mar,ter 

problems are multiplied 
^influence tin his life of u 


selccied, and Worked • lhen appurently wuikcd oacs 


HODDER i. STOUGHTON 
•-tX* • 


, • . t ' , ' . ■s-ii uuiii -uuniira 

flrmisi t atjjthe , beginning- pf the' book 

b« cortvictioa. thqe LumtfmbasHb^S? 


^ W’\ Professor O la«er Sfflr 
in. of bin GI brnfhAV tS whelming emotional impact : * 


r.i; .. 


^ yi,-'/: j.-is;.; ; ; .. ■. ■ 


MU. , i r Ir- *■>« iiiu mi u 

.ij” ^ .ughter. thc one a fur- 
the other u present 
time ilself for 
.Itequ endy slips between 
^ tertiT?!P 0ra ^ dimensions -this 
tj interchangeable. 

S 1 ho ' 1cr » '■»« enigmatic 
tJJ Jl times appears perl- 

!* 5 &^ Bo i hME M ro w” a R d 
sjSTSL- -y**m** n m fact 

pi?l * are ftiwwn us 
mythological basis. 
^ playing- 

hypmilhte 
tifa jSjj Jhtit these legendary 
H l. that 

Kbssl- 


i is whose pawn. 

SrnS^ always fti the 
T^wpqtupvvith physical 


’i‘V 
■. tii a-. 


paralysis anti the loss ol looks. 
These last-ditch aristos all have a 
haunting sense that the party w over, 
for good. Don Juan, one of them 
claims, was nol really dragged off lo 
Hell; he merely became impotent 
and today runs a porn-shop on the 
corner. They are all the cnd-pr«*ducl 
uf "Irop d'Hixluire. trop dc muirfcs. 
iron tie livres ct dc musique. trop 
d'ab.draelions 

These creatures simultaneously 
ward off banal reality and acknow- 
ledge its power. There is a running 
battle between Axel’s Castle and the 
Congress of Soviet Writers. As if to 
prove that reality is far more multi- 
fnceted than realists allow. M Gary 
goes in for repeated lakes of thc 
same shot. And it is not only in this 
return lo last year at Murienbad that 
the reader will feci he has been here 
. before. The cosmopolitanism recks ol 
Cocteau and Valdry; the aristo- 
crat kism of Oscar Wilde or law* 
rence DurrelL And it is every bit as 
vulgar as they in its naked scorn for 
the spiritual plebs. The stress is all 
on stylishness: Danlhfcs is "one of 
those men who straighten their he 
before being guillotined . Europe 
has animation, but it w suspended, 

airy. 

M Gary it full of confidence. He 
lets Danflifcs’s Son, a bloody-mindcal 
eauchuie. deflate his fulhef 3 
ural balloon, because orgumenlv do 
not matter In Ms world, 4'^ 
meats of faith. Tte author can afford 
, even to supply less articulate criucs 

. with a cynlcaLrfou^ o ^ hoo^ 

» *’ Optra round el chantd, mart 

. entjerement ddpourvu de tMje- vrat 

‘ triomphe de S : ^Sur * 

I I'absence de contenu et d auteur- 


The anli-Nuroniun conspiracy led by 
Piso in ad 65 did not achieve its 
aim. In fact almost everyone con- 
cerned in it. and a few who prob- 
ably had little or nothing to do w;th 
it, met an untimely end. though with 
the notable exception of the fat man 
who was supposed lo gel the roast- 
ing. T wo of the more eminent char- 
acters to undergo forced phlebotomy 
were Seneca and Lucan, both poets, 
and neither of them strangers to 
Nero's court. Seneca, who of .course 
was Lucan’s uncle, had been tutor 
to the youthful Nero and one oF the 
Emperor’s principal advisers during 
the early pari of his reign. 

In his fictional account of tne 
conspiracy. John Hersey : leayes him- 
self a lot of room to wield the 
weighty question of the writer s role 
in his country’s political life; the 
parallels between thc despotism apd 
hedonism of -Nero* Rome and the 
present stale of the Western Hemis-. 
phere is a pretty obvious one, and 
die problem of where the writer 
stands, or should stand. In such » 
situation remains knotty. Ip order to • 
sei us straight about where the 
divisions lie. Mr Heraey provides 
both official and partisan views. On 
die one hand, Tigollinds, Co-Com- 
mander of the Praetorian Guard, 
theruffian Who courted and won 
Nero’s confidence^ and trust * and 
chief persecutor- of those suspected 
of conspiracy i “A writer hw no 
•responsibilitiw, fo^ppMbilrttro 
•are the burden- of pmfror. ,He te. at 
hext an entertainer. . . . At r le f 
ton best, he il an oaf who lets [arta 
at both: ends ; ; on U»; other, 
^Mfosa 1 whose - opinions , appear, to 

but whose I Statement writers 


should never approach too close to 
power ” has less lo do with political 
apathy than with iho asceticism 
which informed his writings. 

-Between those two confident opi- 
nions lies Lucan: troubled, con : 
stantly questioning. Il is a neat 
dialectical triangle encompassing a 
vexed and probably unanswerable 
question, but not enough, of course, 
to keep a novel alive. Mr Mersey’s 
concession to narrative is the conspi- 
racy itself— gradually uncovered by 
Tigellinus and by Paenus. thc Trib- 
une of Secret Police. The book is 
composed almost entirely of mes- 
saged exchanged by those two, re- 
lieved only occasionally by the odd 
directive to some other official in- 
structing that a few dozen high-born 
virgins or a gross of swans should 
be provided for the games, or sug- 
gesting that a chariot race might be 
fixed to please Himself ”, The 
exchanges between SeneCa and Lucan 
are a part of these messages-— letters 
intercepted by paid Informers. 

All In all, it its a cumbrous way pf 
doing things. Tigellinus and Paenus 
are prow to clog their missives with 
passages of painfully fine writing, or 
to include potted biographies of 
characters under discussion which 
. could be for the benefit ’ of no one - 
but the reader. Similarly, they in- 
dulge in some stagy imprecations 
and rislUy .archaic diction from time 
to Time i " They are crab lice in Hie 
pubic hair ; of Rome ” " - ■: . may 
. • dogs eat your bftllS ” i ; it makes 
• colourful reading,, but it does not 
. help., bridge the 1 credibility gap. 
There is something a -little tiresqmc, 

; too, about wading through 260 
pages of memos, , and throughout 
■ one Is burdened with the inemdic- 
able impression of n. small army: of 
r slaves forever 1 passing one . another 
, as they, rush (about the: streets- pi 
, Rome with!' messages* clipped.’ Into 
i forked sticks. 
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AUTOMATIVE 

NIGHTMARE 

A chilling mid controversial 
book from the Udlioruf 
Motoring Which? 
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James Leutze 

THE LONDON 
OBSERVER 
The Journal o! General 
Raymond li. I.ee 1940-41 
With an iniroductioti by ! 
Dean Ac he son 
When Sir lJnsll Liddell Hart 
lead The Loudon Observer 
shortly before his death, he 
described it as “the best book 
I’ve read on 1940 .” General 
Lee, a horn diarist, was 
American military attache • 
in London iu thc most critical 
year of thc war 
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MAHARAJAHS 

They were the laBt great 
anachronism of modern 
times, feudal barons Jiving 
in the nuclear age. Their 
wealth was staggering, their 
personalities bizarre 
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James Wellard 
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OF BABYLON 

An absorbing history of 
Sumer, Babylon and Assyria, 
thc three great civilisations 
that succeeded each other 
in Mesopotamia ' 
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The Works uf John Dnrlen 
Prose 1608-1691 

An Essay uf Druinulick Poesie and 
.Shorter Works 

528pp. University of California Press. 
£V.5H. 

The California Dryden rolls ninjestic- 
silly nn. In this, the first volume of 
llie Prose (sis distinct from prefaces 
and other pieces attached lu specific 
plays and poems) we are given An 
finnjr of Dramatick Puesie, the 
Notes ami Observations on Scute's 
Empress of Morocco, Dryden *s three 
coiiiubimons to the 1683 translation 
ot Plutarch's Z-tVi'j, the Historio- 
grapher- Koya I piece if is Majesties 
Det laration Defended, his defence 
of the paper written by the Duchess 
of. York explaining her conversion to 
Rome, the “ Heads of an Answer to 
Ry mer ", and an cpistlc-dedicatory 
for Henry Purcell's vocal and instru- 
mental music to The Prophetess, It 
is a very mixed coUcclion, but it is 
none (he less typical of Dryden as 
literary critic, literary controversial- 
ist, political and religious propagand- 
ist, literary journeyman for Jacob 
Tonson, and the good-natured pro- 
fessional composing a poiis’ :d 
dedication Tor his young friend Pur- 
cell, who felt happier when compos- 
ing in a different medium. 


An Essay of I)ton\ at irk Puesie is 
Hindi the most important piece. The 
textual editin', Vinton Dcaring. has 
taken tlio first quarto as his copy 
text, and has incorporated the sub- 
stantive changes which can he attri- 
buted to Dryden. As for the com- 
mentary, the Essay is well-trodden 
ground, hut even so the editors have 
made some interesting finds. In 
particular, they draw attention to 
the significance of Velleius Patercu- 
lus, whose Roman History is re- 
ferred to by all four speakers, so 
enabling Dryden to introduce a 
historical approach by establishing 
“the concept of an age and its 
achievements, of a literary period, 
and of periods within Roman, as 
well as 'English, literary hixtory 
The editors provide aiso art interest- 
ing discussion of the use of dialogue 
in classical literature, more espe- 
cially by Plato and C'iccro. (For 
Dryden 's “ Defence ’’ of the Essay 
readers will have to turn hack to 
Volume IX, where it will be found 
attached to The Indian Empcrour, 
with which it was first printed in 
1668.) 

The Notes anil Observations be- 
longs to that tedious, bantering, nit- 
picking type of literary controversy 
which is represented at its unwel- 
come best in Marvell's The Rehearsal 


The editor-in-chief of this volume 
is that distinguished cider scholnr, 
.Samuel Holt Monk, with A, EL 
Wallace Maurer as his coeditor: but 
the list of additional credits is unu- 
sually long, reflecting the varied 
nature of the material, on which 
expert advice was required and will- 
ingly given. 


Transprosed. No doubt Settle de- 
served all that lie cot : hut what 


i and with John Crowne. If Dryden’s 
share in this joint attack on Settle 
was to contribute the Preface and 
the Postscript, which .ire critical 
rather llun merely abusive and raise 
questions of general interest about 
the creative process, and if he can 
he acquitted of much share in the 
detailed ex fr ration de texte, he had 
nothing much to be ashamed of. 

For the rest, the " Heads of an 
Answer to Rymcr" gives us some 
of Dryden's most carefully pondered 
thoughts on dramatic writing, and 
has the additional interest of show- 
ing him drafting what might have 
turned into a full-scale critical essay. 
For the amiable and urbane “ Life 
of Plutarch ” (he editors provide 
much more information about Dry- 
den's sources than has hitherto been 
available, citing especially the two 
French scholars, Joannes Riialdus 
fd 1636) and Simon Goulart Scnli- 
sicn, from whom he appears to have 
derived the greater part of his 
material. Dryden's narrative flows so 
smoothly (the editors remark per- 
ceptively that he is an “absolute 
master of the art of transition”) 
that wc hardly notice " the inconsc- 
qucniidlity of the organization": it 
■seems unlikely that he ever drew up 
*‘ Heads of a Life of Plutarch ", but 
simply went to work with his two 
main authorities open before him. 


Racist imagery i 0 se the shutters and bolt the doors 


CHRIS SF.ARI.E : 

The Forsaken I .over 

While Words and Alack People. 

108pp. Kou (ledge and Regan Paul. 


served all that lie got; but what 
Dryden said . of Ilyin er' s banter of 
Beaumont and Fletcher is equally 
relevant here : the faults " are rather 
wittily aggravated in many places 
than reasonably urg'd ", Jn this 
particular exercise Dryden collabor- 
ated with ShadweJI, whom he was 
soon to subject to a more brilliant 
kind of denigration in MacFlecknoe, 


In answering Ryrner Dryden hnd 
claimed that "if the plays of the 
Ancients are more correctly plotted, 


ours arc more beautifully written ", 
and the same defence may be 
offered for his “ Life of Plutarch " ; 
it could undoubtedly have been 
more methodical, but it is so engag- 
ingly written that we are content 
to fallow the author wherever he 
chooses (o lead us. 


[ The forces that oppose a Black 
person's realization of personal 
identity within a white society 
have been extensively examined 
both in literature and in socio- 
logical analysis. It is (u be re- 
gretted, however, that these examina- 
tions have only minimally affected 
the Inherent racism of Western 
society. The most insidious, least 
identifiable form of white oppression, 
is that implicit in the English lan- 
guage. 

It is through the English language 
that white norms, white ascendancy 
and anti-black myths are- foisted 
upon black people. Chris Scnrlc 
shows how, in the educational system 
of a Caribbean idand such as Tobago, 
which is constructed to fulfil the 
demands of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge GCE exam system, this fact is 
made explicit. There is an over- 
whelming pressure on a Tobagoan 
child to reject his dialect English (and 
nil that it symbolizes) and to learn 
the correct, received English that was, 
or is. the identifiable attribute of the 
white administrator. The Tobagoan 
child's ability to achieve wealth and 
status is directly related to his ability 
to assimilate the language and intona- 
tion of his ex-slavemaslcr : a lan- 
guage which inherently denies the 
validity of his experience, which 
brands it as sccond-rute. 

The difficulty, Mr Searle recog- 
nizes, is that the system is propped up 


by the study uf i while) Enulhhi , 
lure m which is implicit ?he J; !?"" 
tion of white English soSew " £ 
only is that literature aftfJS 
Irrelevant to a Caribbean chiltt 
pencil ce, but it rejects that 
through .me of its central «tsK2 : 
b« s the black-white, bfe 
antithesis. At the heart of thV£ 
Icm, pointing perhaps to a 
is the question of the role that |,S 
lure can, must, is in fact forui i 
play m black-white interaction. Iij 
in literature that cultural beliefs 
myths are enshrined. A culture iskert 
healthy when Us literature presZ 
mul extends its language to encon 
pass new social realities. 

Little of Mr Searle $ thesis k nor. 
He himself admits that most of ilk 
to be round j n Frantz Fanon's flirt 
w i, W Jl u ? A1asks ' in l he writings of 
V. S Na i pa ill, Edward Brailhwaitj, 
Derek Walcott (to name a few), sod 
infercntially in the linguistic and 
sociological research of Basil Bern- 
stein or Erik Erikscm. Mr Stark's 
contribution, and it is a substantial 
one, arises from the fact that hit 
book i.s extremely interesting read- 
ing and that he refers his comment! 
to specific examples from his m 
experience of the educational situ- 
lions he discusses. His underslandiij 
of the subject and total common sea* 
are to be entirely commended. 

•In calling into question the use o! 
(white) 'English literature in Tota- 
goan Schools he questions the wholt 
aJUftiidc which has denied proper 
recognition to Black American, 
Caribbean and African writers in 
England up to l lie present. If there 
is a weakness in the book it is that 
ft 'is too small for its enormous sub- 
ject. 


From backwoods to Buddhism 


T >9 Rcxrotl) Render 
Edited by. Eric Motlram , 

437pp. Cape. £5.50. 

Kenneth Rexroth is usually associated 
with the Beat movement that begnn 
in San Francisco in the second half 
of Ihe 1 950s. It whs he who Intro- 
duced Ibe poetry reading in the Six 
Gallery, Sim Francisco, at which 
Allen Ginsberg first read his^poem 
" Howl ", published later by Ferling- 
hetti in October, 1956. Rexroth was 
established ns " godfather, of the 


vldea the drive for his creative work. 
His writing covers the range of litcr- 


Mr Mottram brings out clearly the 
strange combination of backwoods- 




— -- ii, 

he is best known, and rightly so. 


. r.‘i , - »niv*™,i, mull- 

ing which has earned Rexroth n plnce 
m the American literary tradition 


perhaps William Curios Williams v 
T. S. Eliot), recognized that two tolul 


to "T, T 5U - 111 mo American literary tradition 

There is hero a long history of similar, in kind ut any rate, to that 
ylistic experiment in which his held bv Whitman Ha d — 


.. . - ----- — jf Ul 

stylistic experiment in which his 
association with the Beal movement 


i tai .... . -V iiini 

held by Whitman. He describes Rex- 
rath as an ** American artist and an 


pays only a smaH part Though ii! Amer'cnn RadtaK As wilhVhS 


uT — ■ — — it is me comDinatioQ of these 

Arl ol L wo identities which has led to the 
» “Aft* 1 * ofltn shown 


published later by Ferltag. nwnren'ess of .he European S,.™Us" by .ho rdemkll.er,,™ 

h fL , , n v°? obcr, J W6 ' Rcxrortl ™ and DacJaist movements. His latest ment Rexroth himself nkn iK ft?' 
established ns "godfather, of the poelry [The Heart’s Garden, The BeaU. has ^ mill hJ2f. 1 u 
Beats , a title that came to bo used. Garden’s Heart 1967) is. In contrast, return Thotich itV^fnc^ h t " 
largely by hostile academic critics, as centrally mystical. strongly Buddhist, usually ignored literary 
a derogatory label. Though lhe idea- His poetry of the I94Gs and 1950s so-called^ 

Ufication is, for a number of reasons, shows, a concern with the relation, (him abstract literary V^ef/ft ™n5 


“derogatory label. Though the iden- 
litleation is, for a number of reasons, 
valid. It is at Ihe same time n vast 
oversimplification of Rcxroth's signi- 
ficance. 


so-ciinea, are conccraed with far more 
chSv WS K^i C ° I1Cern w dl l ^ e rcIa{ion ' lh:in abstract literary values. It is not 
ihip. be tweeu personal experience clear that literary values are orcan 
mystical awareness and radical poli- ever be abstract; 

Sfh over-simple equalloa which 


There were certainly similarities jjHh conversational hare and the divided American writere ^nlo Kvo 
heween Rexro'hls Hfc-aiyle and that bKa(h-eonlrolled line in a manner camps, R«K™ PalefL/tLT 
of the Beat generation. There was not unlike the later Bent poets. Wall Whitman v Henrv tai« S 
also n sense in which he contributed vvimman v Henry James, or 


- . — ( A IIVIW ITCia 

“ sense in which he contributed 
stylistically to the poetry of that 
movement through his work of the 
1940s and 19SQs ^- The Dragon ‘ and 
the Unicorn, The Signature of AH 
Things, In Defense of the Earth, But 
in fact he served less as a poetic ex- 
ample for. poets such, ns Ginsberg 
than rs nn Introduction to San Fran- 
cisco. Ginsberg, the fdremosHof the 
Heat poets; grew up in Paterson and 
at- that time owed more to William 
Carlos Williams ttma to Rexroth ; it 
was Wllliants who instilled the de- 
sire to write in the rhythms of Ameri- 
can speech. 

Rexroth wns borrt in 1905 in In- 


, — ill IWU ivncs 

Of poet. Over-Simple though it is, the 
equation pinpoints n particular silun- 
t on in the Aincricnn literary tradi- 
tion. It is true to sny (the Bent poets 
were rather hysterical about It) that 
American letters hnvc been and ore 
dominated by the Neo-Europenn, the 
Paleface. It is. therefore, if only in 
redressing the balance, gratifying to 
see nn accessible introduction to a 
writer such ns Rexroth, who, to con- 
tinue the metaphor, is assuredly a 
Redskin. There is little of Rexroth** 
work that is not worth reading. At his 
best he combines political, personal 
and mystical experience within a 
poetic style, which, far from being 
" lo “° and expansive ”, is extremely 
carefully controlled. 

One wonders, however, for whom 
(ho Reader ]* designed. Presumably 
it is fodder for the harassed under- 


graduate, One might hope that (h 
more leisurely reader would refer to 
individual works, Mr Motlram up 
that the intention was " to repreuat, 
as far as possible, the whole range 
of Kenneth Rcxroth's career". R«- 
rolh’s writing is extensive, and lm 
intention is an ambitious one. K it 
not fulfilled. The Reader both ifr ■ 
eludes and excludes too much. Thert , 
is a bewildering absence of bibJifl- 
graphical ami chronological inform*- 
lion. But, most importantly, Mr Mot- 
tram excludes almost all RexrolM 
love poems, almost all his obvious? 
humorous (satirical, ironic, bnww) 1 
poems, nnd most of his directly P™* 
tlcal poems. The image created w 
Rexroth is a much subdued one, 
one that is less interesting than W 

original. Unfortunately, whether Un 

intended for the undergraduate mar- 
ket or not, it seems unlikely that 
Reader will extend Rexfoto 1 
English audience. 


LkaRD COBB t 

Llo* lollic French Revolution 

^ oxford U niversity Press. 14. 

Cobbs latest dialogue with 
SL, nf the Revolutionary 
exceptional interest, not 
for what it tells us about 
Jj for what it reveals about luin- 
gxjdes helping to demonstrate 
Jtwtain wlial makes him unique 
i contemporary historians, it 

questions about the nature and 
no* of history which Is has. in 
kart!, been inclined to brush 
A To borrow the terminology uf 
iluiah Berlin, most of the world's 
■grins have been hedgehogs, with 
iBiwy view of i heir subject as a 
^ to the divine purpose, a stinni- 
t to personal endeavour by the 
djoflbcgood and bid examples 
fl&epasl. or a means of discovering 
khAs that regulate the develop- 
Mind change of human societies. 
(iCobbiv an arch-fox. Nut content 
iS weeping away philosophies of 

he now seems to be training 
k amour-piercing irony against 
i.'V who would impose any sort of 
fftn on Ihe behaviour of indivi- 
hib. especially against those who 
tai'drilled. marched up and down 
sd dismissed " a sansculotte move- 
ntt stinse existence he denies: 
fte problem for the foxes has 
in)s been to justify a study of 
Uk) which, by definition, cannot 
[htee any normative pattern in 
ikchiolic events of the past. At a 
hp and more personal level they 
Ej be attacked In a kind ot 
m?o as they see themselves 
pfa) in an endless historical flux 
i&ul principle or purpose. In a 
mi passage in his introduction 

* Cobh, who is nothing if not a 
jevnal historian, tells us how such 
rterriblc moincul of panic " over- 
| 4filjTKd him in September, I9.W. 
W»agh lie has. in the past, 
hmd that the historian need seek 

* justification for his profession 
is than his mvn curiosity, it is 
^rfrom this hook llul what he 
Wf seeks in history is not so 

infomiatioii as reassurance, 
rathe says of his revolutionaries 
“ally addressed to himself : " I he 
SMhe familiar past will appear 

sort of guaranlei* of the 
®«. when the present is utterly 
^in." In his own case, what lie 

to he looking for is confimu- 
w flauhe familiar, the everyday. 
;* wiosyncralic and the individual 
^ survive the assaults uf an inva- 
^ moving towards techno- 
®*tand dehumunized uniformity. 

, ~_ R mi,r “ than sentimeniul 
Warianism. h corresponds to a 
^ Wcoological need and it helps 

* ^P«in his preoccupation with 
’Wterete. that intense feeling for 

Virffii- fori of which there are 
^tiwidid examples in lliis bonk. 


when he chu racier i/es Lyon and the 
Bcauce. 

It is not difficult to see why Mr 
Cobb finds Robespierre peculiarly 
repulsive. The Incorruptible was 
wholly committed to that transform- 
ation of the hoinme moyen sensitel 
into the selfless cili/cn that Mr 
Cobb (iiul.s so alarm ing. In his aver- 
sion from Ruhcspierrist verm he 
goes so lar as not merely to excuse 
but to praise ” the wiser, the more 
prudent citizens*' who. "when con- 
fronted with the spectacle of a 
stabbing, would turn the other way, 
closing the shutters and bolting the 
doors*'. Besides. Robespierre had 
heen suffering from a martyrdom 
complex since I78 l >. and his perma- 
nent conviction of his impending 
immolation on the “ aulcl de la 
palric" is hound to irritate a histo- 
rian so concerned for the survival of 
men and things. 

‘Considerations of this sort give a 
kind of unity to a book which seems 
ul first sight to be a collection of 
unrelated essays about very obscure 
people who supported, opposed or 
disregarded the Revolution. Mr 
Cobb is now turning away from the 
sansculottes of his arutees revoin- 
tionnaircs to concentrate on those 
lower down the social scale who 
ignored thu Revolution and were 
ignored by it, who carried on with 
their reassuring domestic chores, 
their family triumphs and disap- 
pointments. living by what he likes 
to call their " private calendars " 
while the public turmoil of the 
Revolution roared over their heads. 
Such, nl least, seems to have been 
his intention ; but there is more to it 
than that. His choice of some sub- 
jects and rejection of others, to- 
gether with certain coni rad iet ions in 
his arguments, suggest that he was 
also influenced by other consider- 
ations of which he may not have 
heen wholly aware. 

'1 hose who “ vivnicn! en marge ", 
as he puls it, were not the only 
people who were content to let the 
Revolution pass them by. Besides 
the people he studies, who lived 
below the waterline of society— the 
very young, the very poor, the very 
sick and the insane there were 
ollicrs who opted out or were con- 
tent never to opt in. War. inflation 
and the Terror admittedly made this 
much more difficult in revolutionary 
France than in Jane Austen’s Eng- 
land, hilt there must have been 
, plenty of Frenchmen, especially tn 
[ the quieter towns, and even more 
Frenchwomen, for whom the revolu- 
lionary years were primarily a time 
. when the familiar hugies of dcalh, 
I war, and economic instability were 
i merely harder to elude than usual, 
i But Mr Cobb chooses to disregard 
i ail but the very wretched, with the 
r single exception of his inseparable 
■ Rcslif de la Bretonnc. This is odd if 
hi-, quest is for reassuring domesti- 


city. which implies a cerUiu min- ( 
imum standard ol living. t 

When he says of his characters l 
that 11 the Revolution exists as much I 
through their narrow, unremarkable l 
lives, or in llicir bloody and violent 
enterprises, as in the lives of the I 
great ", one may reasonably expect 
to be shown some sort of interaction i 
between “ ordinary" people and ex- 
traordinary events. There is plenty 1 
of promising material here, for ex- 
ample, in the Ciruh Street world of 
the last years of the ant icn rfgiinc 
which supplied so many of its vir- 
tuosi to the Cordeliers' District in 
1789, whose old hoys in turn pro- 
vided most of the leaders of both 
Ihe so-called HiSbcrtisIs and Danlon- 
isls a few years later. There was 
plenty of individualism here— and 
not loo much vertu. But Mr Cobb is 
stalking other game : the second half 
of his book deals exclusively with 
those who contributed nothing to 
the Revolution and were least in- 
fluenced by it. This is no reason for 
denying them one's sympathetic 
attention, of course, but it seems 
odd to bring them into a book on 
the Revolution. 

There is some contradiction, too, 
in Mr Cobh's attitude to survival. In 
the introduction, Barerc is com- 
mended for his expertise in this 
direction, which makes him 11 a 
more likeable man " (than Robes- 
pierre) because “ be has more 
human proportions ". But when 
dealing with a humbler chameleon— 
Cochon— lie says almost the oppos- 
ite : " It would be as impossible to 
reconstruct the mentality of a 
Cochon as that of a Carnot. Both 
could be terrorists when it suited 
them and moderates when circum- 
stances required." One of the main 
requirements For survival is adapta- 
bility. and the more flexible— and 
lucky — were able not merely to out- 
live the Revolution but to domesti- 
cate It and harness it to their 
professional ambitions ami domestic 
comfort. One would have expected 
Mr Cobb, who has become a good 
' deal more indulgent inwards Lhe 
ihermidureiuis, to hnvc enlisted all 
such operators undor his banner. 

To claim, as he does more than 
once, that the government of the 
Year it did nothing for the poor 
and that the efficiency of its repres- 
sive judicial system actually made 
life harder for them, is to over- 
simplify. Disregarding the decrees or 
Vcntflse. which were presumably 
intended as a onec-and-for-all affair, 
the social security legislation intro- 
duced by Bari: re on May II, I7J4, 
was conceived »s a modest begin- 
ning, to he extended as soon as the 
return of peace made this financially 
possible. One has to distinguish 
between the consequences of war- 
time inflation, which probably 
affected the urban poor more than 
anyone else, the intentions oE the 


Committee of Public Safety and 
what happened after Therm idur. If 
Ihe poor did font most of the bill, 
this was partly because of the over- 
throw of Robespierre and his allies. 
Mr Cobb has. of course, made this 
familiar point himself in earlier 
writings. To seem to deny it now it 
to suggest that governments can do 
nothing at all for those nl the 
bottom of the ladder. Eigliteemh- 
ccnlury governments could not do 
much, but at least the Mnnl&i guards 
held down food prices and there was 
more starvation in 1 7 ( >5 Ilian in 
1794. 

In Reactions to the Freni h Revo- 
lution. as in most ol his recent 
writing, Mr Cobb returns to the 
poor, especially to the women, to 
violence and to dime. This is. no 
doubt, partly a mailer of sources. 
The Mrs Ben nets of revolutionary 
France presumably lake up little 
space in the police archives. But 
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Keep it flat, keep it abstract 


Evolution in Whitehall 


JULIO CORTAZAR j 

Pam cos y meopas 

13Spp. Barcelona : Ocnos. 55p(as. 


Since then, he has published occa- 
sional verse, maintained an Interest 
in poetry (with articles on Rimbaud, 
Artaud, Baudelaire. Octavio Paz) 


doubt that poetry /.? important for 
Cortdzar. It couid be that he wanted 
to bo a poet but bqlh realized his 
own Insufficiencies and saw himself 

nc nn e _ , . 


I»Ua. CorUtar often pl ay , w |lh M, tat “t m sE^ a ^r C a r if 0 R5 ' a ” ddSa ^ ^ 

pos.ltamyf fta! 1 readJogTwkh of 7 ^ 


been to be both contemporary and t - or,aZEr his ...... ....... . . DrH „ .. 

scholarly. It is the width of his know- 2? pft f*?l hu . n[,I,lt y 7 Has , ** to.do with JjA D for *» some- l^miige Afirob 

ledge and experience and his cam- tj 8 dislike for personal revelafion? ^SPect * an impor- 

binafion of Uidse two elements into 1 £ at1b g** t }L P 0 ^ > nn outlet how ?L Wor f , : ( des P l16 Cortdzar’a daw ^ 
n political and philosophical system does li ^Her front his prose? •' {9 teveMtost respect for poetr^ S 


^ meaningful whole, 
fw the historical 
s part of a greater 


is a " simulacra " and absence k 
truth : " Las cosas extin ahf, pero » 
que.se quiere no esl£ nunefl/cf^ 
pulabra que faJta." Man is a 
tor without Ideals: " mira '. y0 1 i t^ : 
piemen te asisto ”, and this 
ultimately to a Buddhist awaren^ ; 
that “ lo tinico real es el hueco^: ;■ 
The use of conventional 
tropes further indicates Corta»r_ 
weariness wkh his medium 
gests why prose is a niore 
medium to express human i ahenjj" 
and Artificiality in a world 
gods. The real theme of 
meopas is Cortdzar's use of ^ 
guage, where, violence is 
directed against himself: Anjljzt 
came esa cara infame/obllgaijy, 
grltar a 1 fin mi verdadero notPJ^' 
For Cortdzar the act of 
justifies Itself ; hence his jealousy^, 
secrecy over the end-product- . j 
poems show the complex 
side of a writer who— for 
reasons— never dared to w, ' j 
into the poetic universe, out T. 
allow himself the luxury * oW ; j 
he has acquired a name. [ 


SUTHKRf.AISI) ttdiiorj : 
pj^la lhe Growth of Niiicteenih- 
Government 

jj^P- Routlcdgc and Kegan Paul; 



^toliqtjion of ten excellent essays, 
an ^uoriai ininiduciion. origi- 

^t an,i l d,wussi,m - “fBbni/cd by 
1 j?,!* sen1, the summer of 
* •tevriluthm in English 
government which look 
1W I),;!"? Cnursc of the last century. 
W,,‘ ■ lNVo Pi>pcr\ deal with Ihe 
C Ben .to:im and J. S. Mill : 
fciar iU* ef H *tok, with some pur- 
Vfi'alp! the Treasury, 
Foreign and Coloniul 
Ukour 1 u. , , embryo ministries of 
^hnS a .^ anU - Education- All 
^ established teaching 

w ' 1 ^ 1 y^oruncc and 
under- 

r r ? lc unembarrassed 
h? ^f 111 on tread- 
vyslerii how lb 

by Jenifer Hart. 
,n l er ^ and value. It 
. ; ^' a * e .* cnc ' ,k of the Nonheote* 


Trevelyan report of November. 1853, 
which is usually hailed as the docu- 
ment that originated the system ot 
competitive examination for entry 
into ihfe Civil Service. The problem 
of what pressures lay behind this re- 
port has for years been a famihar 
bone of contention, between thosi. 
who hold it must have originated 
** chiefly from Ihe middle classes who 
were anxious to find more yutiets for 
their educated sons . and those wlu 
ascribe it to the zeal for ffcwgjj 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and I"* 1 r [. ic " ds / 
This *■ difference, of approach . Mrs 
Hart explains, ,l illustrates the diver- 
gence that exists between the type of 
explanation that focuses on groups 
and in particular on social ^tosses and 
the type that looks more at individuals 
and in particular at great men - She 
illustrates the two schools ° 
ubuut the report- :ti)d then, as a g° 
hirtdrian Mtould. goes H.icV <° 
evidence: whence ^shc P riS ^ s 
neither is correct- She concludes . 

that public interest in the L.dminisirairve 

S-tsss»£rsa«a 


machine . . . rather than to increase 
employment prospects. 

Trevelyan, equally 

was concerned with what was wrong 
with the civil service, and how I is could 
be remedied. He was not trying to pro- 
vide outlets for the ovcr-cducuied sons 
of the middle clusscs. 

Indeed, in the form in which the re- 
port was submitted lo Gladstone, 
" about seven-eighths of all appoint- 
ments would still have becn^ made 
under the patronage system : and 
it was ” Gladstone's desire for a purer 
and more strenuous ethic in public 
life *'. as well as Trevelyan s for a 
more efficient service, which created 

"rhiT SSjMypin* T k ' s 

method : accurate, unemotional sur- 
veys of previous lines of argument, 
and their assessment against unpub-. 
tished but relevant documents The 
collection will be of fireai u^ tp ht8_- 
torinns. sociologists. . civil: servants, 
politicians, and those who study 
methods of government, at every 
fcvel from professional heads of 
department down lo teenage stu- 
dents. 


Nasser 

Anthony Nutting 1 

A unique, personal yet 
objective portrait of one of 
Britain’s bitterest enemies of 
modern times, by the man. 1 

who came to know him i 

better than any other ] 

Englishman, illustrated, < 

' £3.95 

The home fronts 
John Williams 

Britain, France, Germany, 
1914-18. ‘The subject is 
presented with vivid detail . . , 
well worth reading by anyone 
interested in the First World 
War/ A. J* P. Taylor, 

Observer. Illustrated, £3 

Parliament 
& Congress 
Kenneth Bradshaw 
& David Pring 

‘Their book is a classic work 
lucidly written. The student 
could have no better guide to . 
the workings of the Anglo- 
American systems/ Brian 
Walden, Observer, £4.50 , 

The light went out 
Bruce Hamilton 

The life of Patrick Hamilton. ; 
(£2.50), universally known 
as the author of Rw^'and^ 
Gaslight, Also reissued, with 
Prefaces by J, B, Priestley, 

• Patrick Hahiil ton’? novels: 
Hangover Square and The slaves 
of solifnde, both £1 -?0 


sources arc a mutter of the histo- 
rian's choice : no one makes him 
study a particular subject. If one 
looks at Mr Cobb's culaloyiu. of 
poverty, drunkenness and crime, and 
especially at the terrifying violence 
of the Bnndc d'Orgfcres, there is riot 
much “ guarantee of the future " in 
the evocation of this particular past. 
It docs not sound at all like Royal 
Tunbridge Wells— uud the Bande 
d’Orgircs was nol even very good .it 
survival. One is left with this para- 
dox. Mr Cobb turns to histury for 
lhe reassuring durability of the 
familiar and domcsiic in the faee of 
the violt-nl intrusion of the world of 
public events and what lie shows us 
is that life was cruel and precarious 
duri g the Revolution, just as il had 
been before and would continue to 
be afterwards. Perhaps it is all a 
matter of exorcism for him. It 
certainly makes absorbing reading 
for us. 


Journey through 

Europe 

JohnHillaby 

Into Europe with ‘one o£ the 
world's greatest walkers'. 
From the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean in 67 days . . • 
Illustrated with photographs 
and maps. £3. June 26. 

The inside of 

divorce 

Bill MortJock 

‘Wise, humane, well-written 
and often witty, with a latent 
passion for the real problem 
of divorce, the welfare of 
children/ Cyril Connolly, 
Sunday Times . £2.75 


The wolf 
David Mech 

The ecology and behaviour 
of an endangered species. 

*A definitive book (on) this 
magnificent and intelligent 
animal . . , splendid 
photographs. 1 Country Life. 

A meaningful life 
L. J. Davis 

‘A very funny American 
novel , . . wit, style and 
polish/ Richard Lister, • 

Evening Standard, ‘Continuous ; 
wit and idiomatic finesse of 
his prose/ Stephen Wall, 
Obsener.fi 

Every little crook 
and nanny 
Evan Hunter 

. 'Riotously zany , , . joyful 
reading , . , ingenious twists/ 

. . Graham Lord, SundayExfress, ; 
. £2. Evan Hunter’s new , 
collection of stories. Seven, 
will be published on 26 June 

: s/ ■ . 
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THE NOVEL 


Figures in the carpet 


jmi.N j. wiim: •. 

Mjlhulogj in I tic Minimi Novel 

2Mp|i. Priruvtun University Pres?. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
£4. 


Myth in modern literature is hard la 
lre.il with precision and sanity, its 
magical associations encourage por- 
tentousness and conceptual vague- 
ness, its promise of deep meaning can 
inspire degrees of reductionism cul- 
minating in. the mail argument that all 
literature is “ really " a form of one 
single myth. John .1. While gives a 
careful account of such pitfalls of 
assumption and terminology. He then 
proposes tlic firmer ground of a pro- 
perly Jiterary approach, using “ pre- 
figuration ’’ to escape the ambiguous 
aura of the term ” myth ", and study- 
ing the ways in which it operates by 
inyl ho logical motifs as part of the 
conscious rhetoric of fiction. 

This is welcome. Aside from the 
rare mythopucic artist like Kafka, 
whose suggestiveness Dr White 
would term ‘‘archetypal" modem 
novelists exemplify not mythic imag- 
ination but mythology-conscious- 
ness., They, exploit myth calculat- 
infify. The somewhat arid effect 
which result* when their methods 
arc analysed may in part be due to 
the critic’s concentration on one 
isolated element in complex literary 
structures, for which Dr White 
offers his apologies. Vet it Is not 
wholly so. In part, the user of myth 
is getting what he deserves, and 
indeed wished, l.i is hard to maintain 
that -myths serve only as scaffolding 
in the process of composition they 
arc meant also to be recognized. A 
certain coyness is rarely absent. 

This is connected with the proble- 
matic relation of myth to modern 
limes. Jts essenli.il anachronism is 


strikingly put in a passage Dr While 
quotes from Marx : 

Is the view of nature and of social 
relations which shaped die Greek 
imagination and Greek art possible in 
the age of automatic machinery, and 
railways, and locomotives, and electric 
telegraphs ? Where does Vulcan come 
in against Rohcris A Co ; Jupiter, as 
tigainsl the lightning rad; and Mcrincs, 
iiguijisl the t rcdil Muhilicr ... 'I 

The answer is; probably a.s a trade- 
mark. In art, a> a means to underpin 
a realistic plot, to add depth or 
counterpoint to the merely literal, 
coherent meaning to fragmented sec- 
ular rea lilies. Such at any rale was 
1: lint’s view, in a famous statement 
on Joyce's f.Vy.s w.v. [tut the problems 
only begin here. Gone is tho age 
when myths were live and familiar, 
allowing a treatment which could be 
discreet yel not obscure, clear yet 
not ohiriisivc. For the modem 
writer, taste in these mailers is on 
the finest of razor-edges. Arcane 
prefiguralion.* will go unnoticed, ob- 
vious ones are crude ; while to hide 
and then explain an allusion fas in 
John Updike's Ciwtanri is patroniz- 
ing and a confession of defeat. 

Given all this, Dr White is far 
from hard on his specimens. Ho is 
enviably tolerant even when they 
mix their myths, despite the analogy 
of mixed metaphors. He does nut 
welcome Robert Graves's idea that 
there may be an " irresponsible use 
of myth ", although the word " con- 
fusion ” does irresistibly find it? way 
Into tho discussion of Broch and 
Biiior. He sets no limits on the use 
of prefig urn live technique, propos- 
ing as his positive criterion only that 
the mythological novel should 
“ enrich “ our understanding of a 
primary realistic theme. 

This surely will not quite do. If 
pre fig lira lions are to add an extra 


L J homme before l ’oeuvre 


EMILE DELAVENAY: 

D. If, Lntvrenee : The Mint nnd His 
Work 

The Formative Years: 1885-1919 

Translated by Katherine M, .. 

Del a vc nay ‘ ' 

592pp. Hcincnmnn. £9. 

The French edition of Emile Dela- 
vonny's large book,, which is (we now 
learn) to be followed by a second 
volume on Lawrence's later years, 
wps discussed at length in the TLS 
on December 18, 1970, in a review 
which was strongly critical of the 
effects of the author's '‘genetic” 
approach on the appreciation of 
Lawrence’s art (the original sub-title 
wgs " L'homme ct la genfese de son 
oeuvre "). The English version now 
published is, ns Professor Delayonay 
tells ps. " in the greater part direct 
translation, 'but a few chnpters hnve 
beeii . Remodelled, newly avaUablo 
material fiu? been incorporated and 
certain .(actual or interpretative sec- 
fioiip hove been as far us possible 
brought tip to dale". 


The spirit of the bonk has on the 
whole changed little : some of the 
least defensible statements and des- 
criptions have been modified, so that 
wo find, fur example, fewer direct 
identifications of Lawrence and his 
acquaintances with characters in the 
novels. Ursula Brangwyn is no 
longer said to be a portrait of Frieda, 
merely (on one occasion) to be 
“ speaking for her ”, Again, whereas 
we rend 'In the French text that it is 
" entitlement Idgilime , . . dc chercher 
duns les idles exprinides ou implicites 
dans Study of Thomas Hardy, The 
Crown, el les pifrees rapport les de 
Twilight In Italy, un schlma intellects 
ucl qul cxpliquc on partie les deux 
grands romans'-', now we are told 
only that the three non-ficlionnl 
pieces " partly explain the concept- 
ion of tlic two novels ", 

The change from explaining n novel 
to explaining its conception implies 
a relaxation in the severities of the 
genetic approach, though Professor 
Dclavcnay remains firm that It is 1 a 
"fact that 'the intentions of- these 
novels cannot be fully understood 
without a biographical gloss, and 


words 


ROBERT- WAITER i ' 

Dsa Gwamlwcrk -i . • ' 

\ 1 " 1 I ‘ ■ 

Volume 2 : Kfcine Dightungenl Pro • 
sasriivkc, Klein e Prosit, ■ 

Edited byj Jochcn Grcvcn.38|pp. 

Volume M : Gedichle ‘und Dramb- 
lottc. . , - . 

Edited by Robert M itchier. 467pp. 
Hamburg: Helmut Kossodo. DM 29 
each. . 


•One of the short prose pieces In 1 
Robert Water's kMnc Dfchtungen 
describes huw he wrote his /list novel 
(I e,\ri twister Tanner in Berlin in 1 906. 
Shirting, he tells us, from a mere 
.scribble, playing .with ivurds, utterly 
without serious intent, he. suddenly 


found that connexions were being 


dimension to denigrated realism 
twins'll has very obviously been the 
n mbit Ion of writers from Mann to 
Moravia) they need to he precise : 
compatibility between literal and 
prefigurutive statement becomes a 
prime question. And how many 
different prefigurations can be 
exact ? At best they will over-Jeter- 
mine, at worst blur, the realistic 
narrative. Even in Thomas Mann, 
who is the virtuoso of complexity 
and discreet obliquity, these risk* 
arc incurred and flaws can be ob- 
served. 

Moreover, even when reality and 
myih have been interwoven success- 
fully. the question remains, wh.it has 
prefigure tinn done to literal sub- 
stance? Wliat angle has the "en- 
richment " added, since it can hardly 
he neutral. A myth will imply praise 
or blame for a character, inevitabil- 
ity for an action, the deeper causes 
of a result. Mann’s Doktnr Fattstus 
lightens an artist's soul by confes- 
sion, but it also " explains " a 
national catastrophe. 

Where Dr White’s study perhaps 
lacks a dimension is in its limitation 
to formal analysis. As so often, 
demonstrable technique docs not get 
us far towards full criUcnl appraisal 
(nltl tough bad technique may be 
a potent disqualilicr). The causes 
which mythologizing served in dif- 
ferent author? need differentiating, 
whereas formal analysis tends artifi- 
cially to assimilate them. Dr White 
does at one point ask : why mythol- 
ogy ? And some of the answers he 
briefly suggest? are on the right 
lines. Rut the full answers will he ns 
numerous a? the writers who used 
myth ; and they would take us 
deeper into cultural history and 
politics than hi? clear-headed study 
of prefigumtive mechanics has 
space to go. 


without reference to their author's 
theoretical works and to idcus 
acquired from his rending". If this 
is the case, it does, as Professor Dcla- 
venny observes, detract from their 
value as works of art : his hook re- 
mains essentially an attempt to prove 
and document the assertion, an 
attempt which involves the reinterpre- 
tation of the novels at least in part as 
illustrations of the theoretical works. 
Doubtless serious students of Law- 
rence should read Professor Deln- 
venay, for his book is a formidable 
expression of a case which has been 
widely believed in since Lawrence's 
own lifetime. They should, however, 
be wnrncd that the experience will be 
no light one and is likely to be found 
particularly depressing by those who 
agree that it is most often Professor 
Dolnvenay, and not Lawrence, who 
has sacrificed the art to the theory. 

It should be noted that the appen- 
dixes of documents nre not included 
in the English version: we thus lose 
the extremely interesting collection of 
letters written to Professor Delnvenay 
by Jessie Chambers, included virtu- 
ally complete in the French edition of 
his work. 


Jied this subservience overinfo life; 
even to the extent of becoming a ser- 
vant to ah' aristocratic famlfy jo SU- 
csfq, an episode fantastically remem- 
bered In Klelne Prostt. \Valser’s prase 
is : brilliantly vaHcd, not btciiuse of 
an net pfr.wiU' but through subservi- 
ence; yielding 16 iho object so (hat the 
prose- lakes thp shape of the event it 
describes! 1 The connexion comes fr6m 
the, object i'lpnhuage here, fits experi- 
ence like : a cobwco. so ! that a white- 
horse suddenly seen in the dark seCtes 
ns meamngfuL as n countess observed 
by WToblimn. '•* • .. : v . ' 

Nina, df (he ' projected -V twelve 
volumes of . i hc CT •sahmv^k have 
now been published, under. the, gene- 


ral editorship of Jochen Gjrcvcn. The 
complete edition should present on 
opportunity to give Robert: Walser 
■due recognition us an incomparable 
writer of poetic prose— by which is 
meant not an arrangement of Un- 
common, words but an uncommon 
arraugelrient .df words, Truth is 
mysteriously inherent in hi* language. 
The three collections Of short prose 
pieces in volume two were pin to- 
gether by Walser at Bid between 1913 

. and I920,,but also contain work done 

before this tjmi?. This volume is in- 
fojraatiydy edited by Jdchen Gteven. 
Volume eleven'.;!?, a- collection o'f 
Paenw,. find short Vefcw , v scenes " 
edited from - published : and linpulj- 
itahed.soufcea by Walser's biographer 
' £?{£? wh6 prov ' de8 wev 

ceyint hlstortcak survey of Water's 

J?, ^ >nrt, ■ 


One man s method t cu hure moves South 
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WILLIAM SANSOM: 

The Birth of u Story 
1 21 pp. ( hullo and Windiis : The 
Hugiirtli Press. £1.81). 

As any publisher has good reason lo 
know, a vast number of people ima- 
gine that writing short stories is, as 
those small advertisements suggest, a 
simple means of " spare time earn- 
ing " to be acquired from a rule-book 
of technical hints. Not so, of course, 
as William Sunsom’s bcguilingly 
modest account of how he writes 
them makes very clear. Yet for 
those who have the urge but laek belli 
practical guidance and a model. The 
Birth of (i Story is a seductive — and 
most elegantly produced — " solitary 
seminar". He has taken a story 
written in 1961, " No Smoking on the 
Apron ", and dtseribed, with the aid 
of photo-copied pages of manuscript 
and typescript, how he conceived, 
gcstaicd, bore and nurtured it. More- 
over, lie iinally remarks, " its life is 
young yet printed lirst in the 
London , Magazine, live years later in 
Argosy, then in a Sansoni collected 
volume and translated for Scandin- 
avia, its " useful little silver mine " re- 
sources have not nearly reached the 
scale of. for instance. " The Vertical 
Ladder ", twenty-six limes repub- 
lished. 

And yet. despite the luck lo which 
Mr Sunxoni attributes his successful 
writing career (an introduction, in 
early days of the Blitz, lo Cyril Con- 
nolly— the very circumstances, in- 
deed. of lonely fire-fighting stints, 
will) death, he thought, imminent 
and pencil mid paper a distraction to 
hand)— despite the seemingly idyllic 
daily circumstances lie now describes, 
there is no glossing over the problems 
or sweat involved ; three hours' con- 
centrated writing, Mr Sansom can 
vouch, “ is far more exhausting than 
eight hours lifting and carrying heavy 
iron pipes", not lo mention the re- 
jection slips, the need lor self-disci- 
plined privacy, the "regular devo- 
tion " without holidays and the days 
when only a hundred words strugglo 
out, lo be finally rejected. 


Mr Sansom u best in the li„ ncMif 
not very profound attempts ,?*? 
plain how. and sometimes why J 
particular passage ended up as ii did- 
how emptying a fountain pen i n Si 
wind blew ink on white tnuisers i 
became, ,n the story, ink onT^ 
and angry woman’s dres, ;i t the S 

th * K XCUv f l,,r il seduction : why 
Blast I replaced " l) :imn i -.J 

expletives can so easily bccoi™ 
absurdly outdated ; how certain mS. 

b h°l V n l imilt?l r s Wcre cherished but 
.should have been ct:'.. 

And lie is particularly good, here, 
on the vital job of the “ chisel 
learnt, it is clear, Irom the ruthless 
job of pruning advertising copy, urf 
demonstrated a dozen times on every 
page of manuscript. Yet Mr Sansom 
is by no means an austere writer 
Perhaps his confession of early am- 
bitions to be a great painter, poet, 
und composer arc revealing-ihe 
Images and phrases which he admiu 
are his chief satisfaction in writing 
may have been disciplined by dedica- 
tion lo literary models (Chekhov, 
Montherlant. Kafka), but they arc 
frequently painterly or strive for the 
compressed associations of poetry. He" 
comments on the pleasures of the 
"whitened page" that short para- 
graphs provide— part of the " speed- 
ing-up " of lieiion he sees ns a con- 
sequence of til in and television in- 
fluence, to which writers, regrettably, 
must adjust. Rightly deploring Ihe 
demand for the "excitant veneer "of 
sex nnd violence, he avoids "the 
moods of the genitalia " to make 
thought, motive and reason mailer. 

The only disappointment is, ironi- 
cally enough, that this particular end- 

f iroduct — the story Mr Sansom so 
acidly and charmingly nnalyses-ls 
not by any means one of hi? b«L 
And fascinating as all of us may find 
It to share the self-criticism and 
retrospective illumination the anno- 
tated text offers, such treatment over- 
loads a rattier obvious tale of uircraf! 
encounter, merely emphasizing * 
lack of subtlety, not in stylistic re- 
vision. but in the original germ. 
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Huang. C'hina’.s first 
S r k remembered for the Great 
. -i. ...i,i ■» in mid eon- 


Latent lyricisms 


ALEXANDER V. BOYD : 

Aspects of (he Russian Novel 
134pp. Chatto and Windus. £2.25. 

A collection of short essays devoted 
to Litgene Onegin, A Hero of Our 
Time, Demi Souls, Fathers and Sons. 
Anna Karenina nnd Donor Zhivago. 
Alexander Boyd's book is a succes- 
sion of glimpses into the multifnrious 
world of the Russian novel. The 
larger issues arc intimated rather than 
scrutinized. Without Dostoevsky 
and Gorky, without War and Peace, 
the magisterial heights of the subject 
remain only on the fringes. Mr 
Boyd’s is a poetic sensibility which is 
clearly happiest when interpreting the 
novels of poets — Pushkin's, Lermon- 
tov’s nnd Pnsiernak’s. He brings to 
his: interpretations a graceful, elo- 
quent style, erudition that informs 
without obscuring, and the appreci- 
ative eye of a critic who can sec at 
a glance the subdued lyricism which 
is ever present under the realistic 
surface' of the Russian novel. 

• Generally speaking, he offers little 
. that is really new. Eugene Onegin is 
neatly set in its temporal and 
linguistic context ; Onegin’s sign 1 / 1 - 
a “superfluous man" and 
the fmlure of his relationship with 
Tdjyana are examined with care and 
understanding ; the novel’s Jmporl- 
aitce as the souree for so much that 

1 ThrJ°n, COme cIe * r, y suggested. 
There are more insights, and a good 

many more details, hi , hc study of 
± IL ero °t 0ur , Hiue. Belinsky’s 
S iT re gK ' en thdr due weight In 
ihilnferpreldtioo, but Mr Boyd adds 

ww nsil,vo assessment of the 
aS the y Qre exhibited' 
re!n 4 i 0ns with the- respective 
. P® on Dead Souls. 

SJ 5 ! 011 w £ translated excerpts 
- rr Pm. lbo novel and from critical 
I - fP^fintarics, has Utile to offer awa 
y-pm. acceptable generalities. At fat 
; the study olFuihers andSdns, we pro 

- : l .-* -'.j " I 1 . ' ' ' • . ,i ; • 

. r j JL '-V ; ■ ■■ | ' 


rcinimlcd that Turgenev's is “ n land- 
scape with figures ”, and we arc taken 
on a pleasant guided lour of Ihe novel 
which is prefaced by an engaging, 
nicely judged, conceit : 

Some adjustment is certainly neccsuiy 
If we conic to Turgenev nfler DcwlO; 
evsky, blinking in ihe llglil u ' 
those cellars and allies, or after JolsldV 
when n kind of zoom Ions shrinks an 
the glittering cities and honzonkM 
steppes into n siiuil] country house witn- 
a pond bedde il, a nol parnculwiy 
well-kept garden with u swing- Bnd ' 
we focus more closely on the wranffiD 
of the house itself, on where a 
man In a crumpled coat is silling, sail- 
ing a cigarette and talking to a gin #!*■. 
a white dress, dark hair, and an mlon*- 
oral face. 

The examination of Anna 
is by and large disappointing. AH ‘“C 
common arguments about J G,8l0 »?. 
intentions and Anna's relations ww. 
Vronsky are rehearsed, hut in * 
devoted lo the novel as an anaiwu ; 
of marriage it is surprising ^al » 
little space is given to Levin s view 
of marriage nnd its significant- ‘Q; 
rather more critical tone of the i-W 
ter on Doctor Zhivago shows w* 
perceptive a critic Mr Boyd can i 
when he lets his sensitive eye 
on tiie details of Pasternak s pv® 
and when he summons the poeuy 
his aid in clarifying the novel s ine • 
The final plea, that “ the vocation ^ 
a writer must be to see .„■ 

moment : he mast be 
a human, not a social ideal . rranM 
acknowledges both the slightly - 
ween big rhetoric which 
obtrudes through the eN ue ( ^ 

Mr Boyd's style and affirm* iw ^ 
exceptional highmindedness oi ... 
critical approach. . - , 

In sum, this is an ngreeal’ieco_ 
tion of essays graced by a Jjj 
worthy ease of style and a 
simplicity of critical mal,0 .^ , PO rt-; 
those who may seek an ® as H5 ll g S jan 
preheiislble guide, to the JS* 
novel these essays are » T • 
iotroductioo. 


fbeW^ding.U. and con- 

tli a l«l sm:,lk,r 

Sine Ihe dtird cciUiiry »<-. 
ZU their northern perrplwrv 
*Z mnrkct! off the C hincse 
Led soulhwards I ron the 
me invaders; lo the south lav 
T d «tereil lands from which dili- 
jgricullunilists could make n 
? From the north power u 
,'^d nonmds challenged peaceful 
fillers of the soil ; in the smith 
Jwrc few organized slides and 
J lo rival Chinn’s size and riches. 

« the basic psychology on 
? c. P. Fitzgerald’s book 
kik- what he goes on lo explain is 
vmmner of Chinese expansion. 

glance his title might seem 
s support the shallow analogy with 
or ii might suggest China 
jindiiional imperial !H»wor, now 
■Hjitniing itself for further 
ya Bui once inside tins learned, 
F jaily written and absorbing book, 
trader will find illumination in 
‘tt firm ground of China*? long 
Say; we are reminded of the 
:\jk nature of C hina'.-, evolution 
cJ r.tiy il has given birth lo 
tafe and to behaviour that the 
itfwtyped patterns of a Western 
yd can mike little sense of. 
ran ihe earliest limes different 
idunl groups were absorbed in the 
fiw southward movement. One 
eJi only partially absorbed, was 
iYiirh. ccnircd oil Canton, and 
ctpjing Ihi- south eastern coastal 
ijw » far smilli as the Red River 
fe beyond China's present 
a'frs. This laM /.one, fortified by 
kcompairiots who i no veil lo join 
Wuumval us a separate luLion, 
ta|h conquered and ruled by 
for a thousand years and as a 
'fqiKncc permanently sIuiuikhI 
■Hi Chinese political iileus ami 
Yflclinan the southern 
'trh- lo the Chinese; Vietnam in 
hewn pronunciation. 

Ihe other exnmple Professor l it/- 
chouses is the Nitiicluo king- 
hi which once occupied titc 

wuili-westermnost province 
■Vflnnjii. in earlier times Ihe 

had csurcised a loose Mi/cr* 
ov w tribal peoples in the 

and elsewhere Mich 

^ peoples were classified 
n 'pc nr cooked, meaning that 


they had gone some way in adopting 
Chinese customs and above all were 
willing to acknowledge Chinese 
authority, or as sheng. or raw, 
defining peoples who lay within the 
range of China’s interest hut who 
had not yd been softened by 
CMiinose cultural influences. 

The Nnnchao kingdom was in fact 
sponsored by the T'ang dynasty and 
lasted for several centuries until It 
fell apart when the conquering 
Mongols came down through 
Ytlnnan to outflank the failing 
Southern Sung. Nanchao had no 
strong sense of identity lo enable il 
lo survive this experience, especially 
when so many of the people brought 
under Nanchao rule in their expan- 
sion into purls of Kweichow and 
S/cciuian were, in Chinese terms, 

'* ripe liver since the end of 
Mongol rule in China the sinicizing 
of Ytlnnan has gone on as Chinese 
armies and administrators have set- 
tled. Today minorities survive, but 
in a Chinese sea. 

From the examples or Vietnam 
and Nanchao Professor Fitzgerald 
illustrates contrasting modes of 
Chinese influence. Vietnam, ruled 
from 1 1 1 lie to .\n 939. aduplcd 
Chinese ideas and political institu- 
tions which it clung to even after it 
had liberated itself from- Chinese 
role. From the fourteenth century 
onwards, however, the Vietnamese 
themselves began expanding south- 
wards from the Red River della, 
overrunning the Indiani/cd Champa 
kingdom and eroding a weakened 
Cambodia. Ihe process was still 
going on when French power inter- 
vened. 

Thus a stale that never attempted 
to invade China or contest her 
power itself expanded the area of 
Chinese cultural influence. While the 
Vietnamese were determined to 
remain independent of China they 
always met their obligations lo the 
Chinese and were never treated by 
the Chinese as an enemy. Nanchao, 
by contrast, tried when il wns pow- 
erful lo reject Chinese suzerainty, 
seized nearby territory, some of 
which had a C’liiiuse population, 
and thereby prepared the way for an 
eventual total absorption. More and 
more the people Nanchao ruled 
were ripe, and when Nanehao power 
collapsed in face of the Mongols 
total Chinese absorption during llie 
Ming was the only possible result. 

‘[iiese were examples of landward 
expansion. By sea the Chinese were 
never so pervasive, though not be- 
cause Chinese sea power, particu- 


larly as it developed under the Sung, 
was not equal lo the tnsk. One of I 
the most valuable things in this ! 
book is its survey of the rise and i 
decline or Chinese sea power. That | 
it should have reached its peak 
under Hie Southern Sung during the 
early years of the Ming dynasty is : 
explained by the fact lhal the settle- 
ment or the region south of the 
Yangtse during the T’ang dynasty , 
brought the south to the height of i 
ils wealth and power in ihe subse- 
quent Sung. 

A detailed survey of the Ming 
voyage? shows how formidable they 
were. One involved as many as 
37.000 men using specially built 
ships, much larger than any others 
known in these waters. Force was 
on occasion used against reealcilranl 
rulers who were not responsive to 
the Chinese fleet, but the conclusion 
offered by Professor Fitzgerald 
about the purpose of these voyages, 
mounted not long after a new 
Chinese dynasty hud established 
itself, is that 

they displayed the power of China in 
htnd-s where she Eiad hitherto been 
little more Mian n legend, but they did 
all this for the apparently empty 
satisfaction of winning professions of 
purely nominal allegiance or admission 
of a remote suzerainty which could not 
be effective. 

Docs this not suggest a parallel in 
the China of today, with ils eager 
support for world revolutionaries in 
the 1 960s. always provided that they 
ac-knosvl edged Chinese leadership 
and paid due respect to the thoughts 
and meiluuLs of Chairman Mao? 

When the voyages ended China's 
.southward expansion seemed lo 
have ended as well. Coming from 
the north tho succeeding Manchu 
dynasty was nol southern -minded 
and was essentially land bused. Only 
in the nineteenth century did mas- 
sive Chinese emigration lo whal the 
Chinese called the Nanyang— the 
Southern Seas— expand the long- 
established Chinese settlements into 
large-scale Chinese communities. 

'From his consideration oF these 
Chinese communities Professor Fitz- 
gerald i> led lo envisage a possible 
renewal of Chinese southward ex- 
pansion. Where the Manchus took 
no interest in those who stupidly 
chose to emigrate, a newborn 
Chinese nationalism hus awoken their 
interest and loyally. Arc they assi- 
milable ? More -so in tolerant Ilud- 
dhi-sl countries, it would seem, than 
in intolerant Muslim ones. But 
many objections arise to the possi- 
bilities Professor Fitzgerald suggest?. 


There is the broad objection that 
the European expurl of the nation 
slate has given lo ihe regio n a 
rigidity which it never had in the 
past, and also given il principles of 
which Ilia present Chinese govern- 
ment is ilsclf a most ardent de- 
fender. 

The movement or people, of 
ideas, and culture. Professor Fitzger- 
ald would object, proceeds irrespec- 
tive of the intentions of governments. 
Might Thailand, for example, slowly 
become ripe— over a century or so? 
But the argument by assimilation 
goes both ways. Thai Chinese often 
speak no Chinese at all. Malaysian 
Chinese educated in the English 
language will speak to each other in 
that language rather tlvan In 
Chinese. How many “ Chinese ” In 
these parts can read a Chinese 
newspaper? Is there any sense In 
which Singapore's government can 
be thought of as Chinese 7 
It is fair lo say that in weighing 
up the future Professor Fitzgerald 
often shifts his position. At one 
point he suggests that the motive of 
the Chinese people’s southward ex- 
pansion “has not been cultural co- 
lonization hul physical possession of 
the soil or commercial domination 
of the economy ’’ ; but his final 
conclusion is that it has been “ both 
of men as settlers and also of 
beliefs, practices and ideas— a cul- 
tural migration ’*. Sometimes it was 
independent of “ government direc- 
tion ”, at others it lacked “ govern- 
ment support ”. 

He is certainly right in stressing 
that there has never been any corre- 
lation between strong central gov- 
ernments and the pressure of 
Chinese expansion. One reason for 
this was that strong governments 
with their capital in Ihe north were 
always much more preoccupied with 
the threat to the northern frontier— 
and here the parallel with Chairman 
Mao’s regime and thD Chairman’s 
fears must be obvious. The govem- 
i ment least likely to contemplate 
southward expansion would be the 
one busily building air-raid shelters 
for fear of the Russians. 

Perhaps Chinese movement — In 
every sense of that word — is really 
whal needs to be studied, the found- 
i : m g of Chinese restaurants all over 
i the British Isle? as much as Chinese 
r emigration to the Nanyang. In 

- twenty years of growing interest in 

- China very few books liave been 
i written that really opened a door on 
t the Chinese experience. The Snulh- 

- ern Expansion of the Chinese 
People is one that docs. 


Cheng Ho sails West 


*»HUAN: 

j*frYai Sheng-Ian 

j^Bvcrall Survey nf the Ocean’s 

and edited by J. V. Ci. 

La” F^bricjyc University Press 
* Hakluyt Society, ill. 50. 

^***■1403 and 1431. seven gr*ut 
: naval expeditions sailed 
l jJ^thne Asia from Hie China 
JJ-J* ^ores of Rust Africa. 
Med.by the eunuch admiral. 
.Puring l he sc voyages 
. . ^ , m °re than thirty countries, 
wj °f *hich he left eom- 
■ , IVC ^riptiunx, including a 
JSjf *** ''n ( hinexe. Tumi! und 
^ wiM^h. yvus unearthed at 
in !9M. These expedi- 
iuicau on an iinprex- 

fleet on the third 

3^ : 1 1 forty- 

C and 30.000 men. 

initialed, an^ six 
<)F 2? during the 
emperor of Ihe 

rill 68 ' 1 424 who had 

%Y^^e»n Throne from 


^ idduced him lo 

2)* and 

}^%»4dced hi t immediate 
^g^^:theai-Me Mill 


debated by historians. J. V. G. Mills 
sugge%ls that Yung-Io was activated 
by a desire lo enhance his own pres- 
tige by a nattering display of might, 
which would result in a throng of 
foreign envoys seeking audience at 
his court. He probably wished also 
to reestablish Ihe renown of Chin, 
as . a leading political and cultural 
slate, and to secure ils hegemony oyer 
the eastern world, while expanding 
overseas Iradc by, fostering “ tribute 
missions". Whatever his reasons, 
when die Yung-Io emperor died 
China was the strongest sea-power in 
Asia, or. for that matter, in the world. 
His navy at its maximum strength 
included 401) w.ir-junks stationed near 
Nanking. 2.7WI cu.„lgiarJves «K 
400 armed transports of the gram- 
convoy fleet, and 
ships ”, each carrying 5(W men. of he 
type used in the expeditions to the 
Indian Ocean. Indonesia, ^d else- 
where. Representatives of sixty 
seven overseas siatcs-some of them. 

admittedly very smu!l--came bearing 

tribute to the Oregon Throne, ana 
the few states which refused m jbmJs- 
sion were forcibly subdued, * re ^ 1 
ciirant king of C eylqu and two 
Sumatran chief, were cajplured and. 

‘"riS.VHo (M 385 -IM 0 ) w» born 

of# yunnaniiw b* u ' ,i ;' , / a ™^Vu!e 
rajher who W . ■££ 

5 


iff'WMWna- ahornd that nc SBETtod W 
ii inwtolate as an envoy, a wrumonder aM , 
them— are Mill organizer- M “ technical ami up 


cal achievement, his voyages were 

unprecedented and unparalleled. 
After his death, and with the reversal 
of the expansion policy. Ine Ming 
navy rapidly fell to pieces, thus leav- 
ing the Middle Kingdom exposed to 
the ravages of Japanese pirates 
(Wako) for more than u century. 
Since the arrival of detachments of 
Cheng Ho’x ships at Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf, nt liddah in . the Red 
Sea. and at MaJindi in Eusl Africa 
coincided with the first probings o! 
the Portuguese down the west coast 
of Africa and their discovery (or 
rediscovery) of Madeira and the 
Azores, it is fascinating la speculate 
whal might have occurred if such 
formidable Chinese expeditions hud 
still been visiting Eusl Africa when 
Vasco da Gama made his pioneer 
voyage to India sonic sixty years 

Hunn. a Chinese Muslim from 
Chekian province, accompanied 
three of Cheng Ho’s voyages ns an 
official translator (in either, Arabic 
or Persian), and he compiled Ine best 
of the three rather scrappy extant 

accounts of the expeditions which 

was apparently flrst published in 
! 1451. This editlo prlnctps nol 
, having been traced, modern commen- 
tators have been compelled to rely 
on three later printed Ming edi- 
tions# all of them with numerous 
vagaries, errors, and omissions. Ma 
Huan’s work is ; not in diary or jour- 
= na! fprm. but synthesized Into a brief 
descriptive catalogue of some twenty 


"countries" (ftmri from Champa to 
Mecca. The descriptions are of 
uneven value, apart. from Ihe textual 
errors they contain : but taken as a 
whole they do provide us with much 
valuable information about condi- 
tions in the Indian Ocean region 
shortly before Ihe arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

Mr Mills hns meticulously com- 
pared Ma Huan's account with those 
of other sources, both Chinese and 
European (Marco Polo, Nicolao Con- 
ti, et all; and he has made a close 
study of ihe works of his predecessors 
in tills field, such us Rockhlll. Pelliot, 
Duyvendak. and Needham. The tex- 
tual annotation, the technical appen- 
dixes and the critical commentary are 
on a more lavish scale than L usual 
in these days of prohibitive printing 
costs. Even so, the Hakluyt Society 
had to jettison some. of the editors 
erudite appendixes in ocdei to avoid 
pricing the book out of the market. 
But enough remains to establish this 


work as the best and fullest study of 
a very complex subject. Many of Mr 
Mills’s identifications qre unavoid- 
ably tentative, and some words or 
passages in his translation may "be 
challenged by other sinologues. But 
unless the original text of Mq Htum’s 
work can be recovered, this version, is 
likely to remain the definitive English 
edition. As such, it is a rich quarry 
for all who are interested In fhe 
history of the lndiaii Ocean region 
before the establishment of the 
Portuguese thatawocracy. 


Hogarth 


Laurens 
van der Post 

A Story 
like the Wind 

A story of an almost vanished 
Africa : of a world of myth and 
magic in which the 
indigenous peoples lived for 
uncountable centuries before 
the Europeans came to 
shatter il. £2 50 


Quentin Bel! 
Virginia Woolf 

Volume I : 

Virginia Stephen 
1882-1912 

The definitive biography of 

this remarkable woman, 
written by her nephew who 
had access to all her private 
diaries and papers. €3 00 


Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh 

Bring Me a 
Unicorn 

This first volume of Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh's diaries 
and letters cover the years ' 

1 922-1 928. and takee the 
author up to the time of her 
engagement to Charles 
Lindbergh. €275 


Judith Woolf 

A Chalked 
Heart 

This deceptively simple novel 
about a triangular relationship 
has very considerable depths 
which are oxplored with 
Imaginative perceptive ness 
end an unfailing sureness 
of touch, £2 00 


Mildred 

Davidson 

The Poetry is 
In the Pity 

A long-awaited exposition of 
the changing ettitudes of 
English poets from Wilfred < 
Owen to Keith Douglas lo the 
theme of war. ■ £2 00 


A.W.H. Adkins 

Moral Values 
and Political 
Behaviour in 
Ancient Greece 

A brilliant examination of 
certain key value-worda in 
the period between Homer 
end the end of the fifth 
century. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 




The politics of an arbiter of taste 


KOGKIt FA VOM.K : 

Siiinlc-Bciitc cl Ic XVI lie hicclc. nil 
L'liminenf Ic.s revolution* urritcnl 

458pp. Paris : Arni;md ( olin. 49fr. 

French literature in the Turin of the 
"auteur* du programme ” every 
Frenchman ha* In study— which 
reflect* a selection approved hy 
AeudiSmie, Snrbonnc. and Ministry — 
i* a puriieularly promising and largely 
uniilled ground fur those Marxisl 
critics who would like to show that 
cultural history in a bourgeois society 
if- really a history filtered and taken 
over for ils own purposes hy that 
society. -Such a culture was certainly 
established in France, before the 
advent of academic criticism, rn the 
unmistakably bourgeois nineteenth 
century hy author.* such as l.cmaitre 
tint! Sain tc- Ik use, writing on the 
whole in journals com mil led in the 
established order. Its hold can he 
readily seen hy (lie extent to which, 
until very recently, iion-c&liiblishcd 
figures such as Slide, Jules Valles or 
Cnndorcel received more attention 
outside France Ilian within. 

But ihe French, Henry James 
said, are remarkably good at *' mul- 
tiplying ijicir sympathies; . . . and 
remaining more or less outside their 
worst disasters”, and in this case 
they have also produced as an 
antidote intellectuals like the author 
of'thiv book, a species inconceivable 
outside the French scene : an active 
communist of working-class origin 
who is established as a teacher in 
that bastion of elitism, the Ecolu 
Normale Supdrieure ; and who has 
spent (with apologies to his family) 
a dozen vacations gathering material 
lor a doctoral thesis acceptable to 
the bourgeois order, yet which will 
«trip the pretence of universality 
from .Sain tc- Ben vc and thus erode 
Home of the judgments he estab- 
lished on eighteenth-century authors, 
avwcH as confidence in a great deal 
of nineteenth-century criticism. 


Saiiilc-lkuvc's lirsl series of litu- 
, trriiM tin i.muli was published in die 
C'iin\iifiiiit>niwi from 1X49 to 1X52. 
The standard works nn him (those 
of Met Hillock and Andre Uiliv for 
- instance) consider them in relation 
, to his life: until then a compara- 
' lively obscure critic, a tailed poet 
r and novelist .uui knowledgeable 
1 hanger-on of the Roman tic move- 
’ inenl — the kind of person who gets 
into the Academic-- lie is supposed 
to have decided, at Ihe age of forty- 
five and on hi* return from an 
unsiiccc- if u I sUiy at U6ge Univer- 
sity, to pursue and systematize the 
methods he already had in mind ami 
which later became famous. These 
are, broadly, to work towards a kind 
of natural history of great minds (to 
be a •* iintirralisic dans Ic champ dcs 
esprits "). while also studying their 
iinii|iieiies.s and their relevance each 
to his own historical moment, often 
represented in turn by a meeting 
wi:h a group of kindred minds. 

At the same lime, Sain tv- Revive 
wished to establish a now style of 
criticism, more independent of the 
week -to -week demands of the pub- 
lishing scene, and less concerned 
with a normative aesthetic or an 
academic survey than with the will 
to retrieve, revalue, debunk freely, 
unci thus direct the taste of the 
public toward.* greater awareness of 
the heritage of France— a view that 
tired, at this time, the enthusiasm of 
his young English admirer, Matthew 
Arnold. In all this Sainlc-Heuvc was 
aware of history, but only as one 
ingredient in an image of civilization 
in which kindred minds and ideol- 
ogies arc the red threads, and 
“ taste ”, and ’’ style " are central 
values. It is as arbiter of taste, 
mumble mapmaker along the high- 
way.* of French literature, and pro- 
pouuder of humane erudition in 
response to Tuinc'x over-systematic 
methods, that Sainte-Beuve is re- 
membered. Certainly, he called 
many of Ihe tunes academics and 
critics have danced to since. 


Roger Fayolle sets nut hero to 
prove l hut no man can be above his 
lime and see through the pretensions 
: of all others, its Sainle-Reuve liked 
to think he could. Consider again 
the dale of the first Landis, this 
time from the political point of 
view. 'Hie 1848 revolution had 
reached u point of balance between 
democratic surge and right-wing 
backlash. Sainte-Beuve was increas- 
ingly wary of democracy (lie had 
been a liberal in I 83d, but the 
political barometer had dropped a 
great deal since then), and his 
commitment to a conservative news- 
paper led him to omit in final drafts 
any sympathies lie still had for 
disturbers of the moral order. After 
1848, which lie called “ mi accident 
[‘drove ", or “cellc catastrophe im- 
mense dent nous faisons lous 
partie”, he set out to retrieve from 
the ruins of tile old society " ('esprit 
francos " and to educate an audi- 
ence to perpetrate it in answer to the 
grossness of the revolutionaries. 
Normative standards of taste, in 
more peaceful times, make a 
Boilenu or a Johnson ; but in limes 
of revolution, M ■ Fayolio argues, 
serene humanism is more compara- 
ble to the task of Louis Napoleon. 
He must also have been aware while 
at work on this study. I It) years 
Inter, of its similarity to the ideals of 
liaullism. 

M Fayolle approaches .Sainte- 
Beuve through the genesis of his 
articles : the precise reading-notes 
and book-lists that have been dated 
and preserved in the Lovcnjotil col- 
lection, and which can he made to 
show exactly how Sainte-Beuve 
selected and emphasized his mate- 
rial. Within the eighteenth century, 
the period Sainle-Reuve was particu- 
larly interested in during these four 
years [it includes ' sixty-nine out of 
the 148 subjects of the Landis). M 
Fayolle has singled out a score of 
authqrs or personalities who arc 
typical examples of what these 
sources reveal. Sainte-Beuve. it now 
appears, conducted a systematic 


“ cleaning-up '' operation on a cen- 
tury on which lie had not yet 
written u major work, and which 
had returned in luvnur during 1848. 
It was in fact a persistent condem- 
nation of ilisiurhcrs of order, dis- 
guised as a enmpaigrt for good taste. 

Thus, in composing the well- 
known portraits of great women, 
Sainte-Beuve chose Mmc du Dcf- 
fand because of her hostility to 
" Tesprit philosophique ”, and used 
Mmc d'lipinay to stress (relying on 
suspect sources) her and Grimm's 
integrity and therefore the folly of 
Rousseau's accusations against them. 
The philti\aphts themselves he 
at tricked in a coven way, not taking 
on the great men themselves, but 
dwelling on the weakness, immor- 
ality and pretentiousness of the 
women who admired and lived with 
them : Mme dc la Tour Franquc- 
ville. Mile de Le-.pinasse and Mmc 
dll Chi) tele!, 

The selection of men is equally 
biased. Bar nave attracts attention 

because of his role as moderate 
intermediary between the Jacobins 
and Marie- Antoinette ; Chdnler’s 
career is made to revolve around his 
attempts at political appeasement, 
where for 1791 one could well read 
1849; and Mirahvau is brought in 
to echo Louis Napoleon in saying 
tlial one could not reconcile demo- 
cracy with a srrong executive. Far- 
ther back. Rousseau is criticized 
obliquely for his - provincial " style, 
allegedly revealed hy a most unfair ' 
.selection of imperfect subjunctives ; 
while Fan lend Ic is accused of bad 
taste because he ventured to make 
open reference to money as a source 
of social wisdom ; a subject taboo in 
the bourgeois order. Only Diderot 
and Buffon escape scathing crit- 
icism. because .Sainle-Reuve saw jn 
them diverse similarities to himself, 
but he had lo gloss over their 
materialism. An opportunity, ner- 
haps Tor recognizing in them a 
' family of minds”? But M Fayolle 

m W! l f*?nt much -publicized 

method * ol S'iiinlc-Bciivc's boils 


A programme of total honesty 


down all loo ofi cn to 
writers into two categllri^ 
sheep and the goats, according u 
the amount ol blame they £ 

ma_deiocarryfo r i789andall hai ^ 

. Tl ? e rw *»lls »T (hi* double SL 
inquiry, from which M ES 
emerges as a |i„| L . , css versa® 
* dogged and at ] u . aM tts gA 
his predecessor, make fascinaii^ 
reading. He avoids both Marxist 2 
bcllelcltnM jargon ; erudition, atef' 
present, is not displayed ; r « U |„ i 
presented forcefully and 
ically, and the author’s zeal fo/S 
work ol detection lie is engaged oi 
is catching. An important siuathy H 
his careful avoidance of matin! 
value-judgments of his own l 
response lo Sainto-Bcuve’s-l* 
merely points to the political nwj. 
vution behind the talk of style and 
taste. To isolate this, M Fayolle bu 
to disregard large chunks of Sarnie- 
Beuves thought vunremporanema 
with hix anii-revoliilionary cam- 
paign, and this thesis should by no 
means be accepted as the final won] 
nor even as the final word of in! 
kind, on the Landis. One also ucs- ! 
ders whether one man can be sin- 1 
filed out as responsible within i ' 
whole shift in thought, as is implied 
here. 

But on the whole this intelligent 
and strongly committed book kti 
fresh air into the hitherto rather 
stuffy studies of nineteenth-century 
sages. There arc others— Arnold, (or 
instance — who might respond inter- 
estingly to similar treatment. M 
Fayolle expresses the hope that cm* j 
icism will put an end to its narrow 
concern with leaching hypothetical i 
readers to approach established 
works in the name of established 
values, and strive insk.'il to define ] 
how and why and by whom nod 
according to what principles a piece 
of writing pa«es into the literary 
canon. An interesting stale of 1 
affairs, which would mean the -end 
of the Siiiute-Rciivcs, but also of ihe 
Fayolle* of this world, a* he ele- 
gantly acknowledges In his closing ; 
sentence. 


A pivot panned Branch lines 


iIRAM P.'VOKHRLlN : 
lyajdievsWi 

^ Harvard University Press, 
jjjn: Oxford University Press. 


La Chcrnyslicvskii 1 1828- 1889), 
.‘(iroial figure in the protest movc- 
S that devclupetl in Russia after 
* Crimean War. was esteemed by 
Si Marx and Lenin.”. This sen- 
se from the publishers blurb on 
y blest addition to the Harvard 
Istarch Center Studies Is both 
Comte and opt. for it takes us to 
ieheart of the debate on the merits 
(i writer and thinker about whom 
feta an extraordinary variety of 
pfois. Marx told the Russian 
notoliwiary Lopatin that he con- 
iirttd Chemyshcvski to be an origi- 
nl thinker, and since Lenin is also 
tom to have been an enthusiastic 
toiler, even of the novel What Is 
tit Done?, (here has developed a 
toict cult of an original and penc- 
illing writer and philosopher, with 
ircqoail attempts to depict him ns 
m of (be great forerunners of the 
ter Revolution. Western scho- 
bn, with one or two notable recent 
nceptions, have tended to find such 
Urn extravagant, misleading, mid 
ran perversely inappropriate, view- 
iykrm as an unoriginal and dcrivn- 
w thinker, n powerful figure in the 
sramenl of Russian t hough t in the 
llfft, but essentially a popularizer. 
italic! and boring writer, and a 
Kdiocre critic. 


detailed account of hi* life, and ho 
displays an impressive familiarity not 
only with Chcrnyshcvski's own volu- 
minous writing* but al*o with the 
findings of Soviet scholars, as well as 
an ability lo pick out the strong and 
weak point* in many ail argument, be 
it Chcrnyshcvski's or that of n 
Soviet or Western scholar. He has 
no striking discoveries of his own to 
report but lie has produced the most 
thorough and judicious account of 
Chornyshevski’s life and his journal- 
istic activities that is available in 
English, and on a whole scries of 
controversial issues his enreful 
examination of the evidence and 
sober conclusions provide a welcome 
change from much that has passed 
ns scholarship. 

This sobriety and careful appronch 
are especially refreshing in Professor 
Woelirlin's examination of Cherny- 
shevski’s participation in the under- 
ground activity of his time and in the 
preparation of illegal, revolutionary 
propaganda, but they are no less wel- 


ROGER PETHY BRIDGE: a far more serious problem than the 

The Spread uf the Russian Kcmlii- nwf France of the m an- power 
t | u The postal and telegraph adminis- 

tration presented u somewhat Uillcr- 
238pp. Macmillan. £4.5U. cut problem— a technical personnel 

__ oT bourgeois complexion which was 

, . - , . basically un sympathetic to the revo- 

Thc story of what happened in a | U |i oll ; nm | this was solved mainly 
revolution is generally told in political b thc |., pse of limCi nut Mr Pclhy- 
terms— the overthrow of the existing brid „ e h . tVC done a little more 

authority, thc seizure of power, the , 0 cmp |iasizc how primitive thc 
struggle lo establish a new authority. syMcm be5t was . Telephones, as 
This is fair enough, since these are hc s; , ys functioned only within cities 
the decisive events, the turning-points (iirul on | y tbc ] orges i cities at that), 
in thc battle. But curiosity can be ni , t belwccn ihcin. But even the 
felt about what actually happens in tdcaniph network did not stretch far 
more mundane matters of daily con- ; nto rur .,| areas, and thc services of 


not belwccn them. But even the 
telegraph network did not stretch far 
into rural areas, and thc services or 


xi uui,) into rural areas, nnu uk 

cern ; and this incidentally may illu- tbe rura | m ail-carriers were sketchy 
minute some of the deeper causes an d by no me ans ubiquitous. If the 
and consequences of the overthrow, revolution spread slowly to outlying 


The trouble is that detailed occur- 
rences and individual experiences 
tend to be so scrappily and unsystem- 
atically recorded ; and thc general 
picture is blurred and unsatisfactory. 

Roger Pcthybridge offers in The 
Spread of the Russian Regulation 


revolution spread slowly to outlying 
parts of the country, this was bccnusc 
nothing — not even news — travelled 
fast in rural Russia. 

Thc third cssny. on supplies, deals 
largely with the difficulties or the 
Provisional Government in the per- 
iod before the Bolsheviks. Here, too. 


propaganda, bill tney arc no less wei- zpreaa of me mission neeunuion — . 

come in the chapter on Cherny- six essays on by-paths of the revolu- transport was , d f c i‘ 

i.:- u., Me «r ioi7 Th n Orel turn -mri iiif* The cities starved for food ana lUCI, 


shevski’s philosophy, where his inde- 
pendence of Soviet conceptions has 
enabled him among other things to 
do justice to P. D. lurkcvich's skilful 


tion of 1917. The first two, and the 
most solid, relate to what happened 
to the railways and to postal and tele- 
graph administration. The railway 


UU Jtmiww tu i . - , f, 

criticism of Chcrnyshcvski’s material- situation became crucial, and is well 


ism. His chapters on Chcrnyshcvski's 
aesthetics nnd literary criticism, on 
hi* economic and social theories, and 
on his political writings contain some 
severe judgments, but they show con- 
vincingly that lie wa* more influenced 
by foreign writer* and thinkers titan 
Soviet scholars will admit. Professor 
Woehrlin bring* out also Chcrny- 
shcv.sk is flexibility in political tactics. 


documented, thanks to the existence 
of fairly strong trade union organiza- 
tion, which, when the Bolsheviks 
seized power in November, 1917, 
declared itself politically neutral, nnd 
for some weeks bargained with thc 
new government as an independent 
power. As the new regime consoli- 
dated itself, this situation naturally 
became untenable ; and the Bolshev- 


'■ GEORG OlRISrOPtl 
LIGHTEN BERG i . , J . ; U, 

■ Scliriftcn und BricFc 

/Volume 1:988pp. 

Volume 2: 867pp. 

Edited by Wolfgang Promics. 

Munich : Hanser. DM55 each. 

In ]9fi4, Wolfgang Promies asked 
whether we should have, to wail till 
the 2W)lh anniversary of Lichlcn- 
beig’s death for an edition whicli left 
out nothing. His own edition will 
eventually come rieur lo meeting his 

• demand*. Besides letters and the 
works Lichtenberg himself published, 
it claims to be. the first full presenta- 
tion of the rough -books. On thc other 
hand the scope of the edition bus only 
allowed a selection from the diaries 
corresponding to what . has been 
kri<)wn of them before, although Dr 
Pramii's says jhey tii-c “ of oxtrome 
-Importance for getting to kq'ow the 
. chat of Lichteriberg's mind” 

Ojlb cannot complain. As il is, nn 

• eXtr;i volume has had to be added, 

: to take the commentary first intended 

to go into volume two. : All this Is 
: -! fX£! cal of Ihe Hitnker^ dilemma. Their 
.Classics *V begun as essentially ■ a 
:: popular though, scholarly scries, 
reasonably, priced und . Unobtrusively 
edited, Itavc been pushed steadily 
‘“rther— by cost inflation " (two 

■ volumes' of Lichtenberg cost what 
"once five volumes, of Schiller did) 

htif also - hy the inner dynamic ‘ of 
the editorial projects. ’ The flppnraliis 
now sometime^ outdoes the standard 
. cdiUons (e g, qf Heine) ; arid if, as in 

■ Uie; present . cqute, the edition fills n 
gap add the editor has re-chcckbd - 
everything from the manuscripts, 1 , h 

mni I hAriAma «LL' * -a 


le histori^l-crijicaj hog. 


It is a pity to lack thc full dairies 
because it is. of course, the private 
Lichtenberg who is fascinating. Hc 
must be the only writer whose reputa- 
tion rests so completely on writings 
hc never published; on the wide- 
ranging examination of human 
nature, his own and other people's, 
which he ^ conducted in his rough- 
books. To his contemporaries he 
was an eminent professor of physics 
and a jobbing man of letters, his 
crowning achievement u commentary 
on Hogarth. His satirical bent was 
the only possible clue to what was 
going on in private; and it was in 
private only that he queried in one 
of his jailing* thc “ common saying 
that an academic, is wholly contained 
in his published writings”. Certainly 
no academic ever disproved the say- 
ing more conclusively. 

True, there arc links between the 
observant aphorisi and the academic 
physicist. The scien list's mind, in- 
clined to empiricism and a constant 
.questipning of fricihods/nnd Assump- 
tions, wasoncinl porta at element in 
his mode- of -observing find speculrit- • 
mg. His experience as a teacher Was 
another: nphorislic brevity” was 

a necessary weapon in pulling over 
science to the sleepy. But lhC aphorisi 
’ “jsp h»s an Idiosyncratic angle, of 
vision (“churth steeples nre. inverted 
funnels for Conducting prayer to 
neaveft ”), a capacity to' See round 
more corners'ihrin most men (" doing 
just (he opposite is another form of 
ynitniion ’•), nnd above all a full arid- 
frntik hum unity. Where many other 
nphorisis ' operate in intellectual 
mailers, Lichtenberg reviews the fill] 
stale of man’s nature and his 
strangely mixed preoccupations. 
Where, La Rochefoucauld analyses 
the passions of the bcl itage. Lfdhten- 
berg includes (hose of the backslrilis: ' 
The Jink; and sometiriie§ war, between. - 
mind iancf sensuality was one of- his 
constant problems — in both series- . 
-■‘Nursemaids watched by men kiss 
the children arid daridle. them vigor- 


ously ; watched by women they pre- 
sent them quietly.” This kind of ob- 
servation reveals the observer loo 
(Not surprisingly, I.iditenberg hit 
on dreams as a key to understanding 
men s true character.) Elsewhere he 
is sceptical about the current mode of 
sentimentality in eighteenth-century 
writing, and insists on physical reali- 
ties as an antidote; "The peasant 
peers at the slit in her shift nnd seeks 
there the heaven you find in her 
eyes." Whoever is right, there are 
more complicated disappointments 
rn store for the higher approach. 

This recognition of sensuality is not 
Rococo playfulness, though Lichten- 
berg could also turn a verse with point 
and polish. H is a serious awareness 
of what Montaigne called ‘‘Man's 
wondrous corporeal condition ”, and 
it was a prime feature of Liehlen- 
berg s programme of total honesty. 

A* long as wc fail to describe our 
Inc in ini* way, noting all our weak- 
nesses. frqm those of ambition to the 
commonest vices, wc shall not be 
able to love each other.” From the 
abandoning of concealment, he hoped 
for a ” total equality Man in soci- 
ety would cease lo be a “ plenipoten- 
tiary who must keep secret the real 
state of affairs ut his court ”, 

K ® e , en J ls P“rt of such a programme, 
me, aphorism is an instrument for 
piercing through the ■ defensive 
layers. Sharper and more sudden 
than the argument or experiment it 
compresses, it cun take its object off 
jus guard and show up discrepancies 
between his social and moral per- 
sonality : “I am not now speaking 
to your wi|, . but to- your 
conscience ;■ or between his fatioiial 
and irrational responses: I said to 

myse f • 1 can't possibly bellevd (hat \ , 
and during the saying I noticed that 
l had already believed it for the 
second time." Or even between the 
mere habit of observation nnd the 
purpose it wa^ originally meant to 
sfer>e: t * People who are, giSdd at 
Observing themselves 'dnd secfeily 
..v^: • 1 ‘‘Bt- «. 


proud of il are often pleased lo dis- 
cover weaknesses where they should 
pe sorry u direct riposte, conceiv- 
ably, to Iji Rochefoucauld's “On 
amt sc consoler dc *cs fuulcs quand 
on a In force de Ic* avoucr.” 

As this last example shows, Lich- 
tenberg, like all true ironists, 
extended his scepticism to his awn 
approach. This was a principle 
borrowed from his scientific thinking. 
His notes on physical problems are 
interspersed with self-exhortations to 
i ^ effect, lo "doubt everything at 
least j>nt*. even the proposition 
~ m science the pro- 

gramme did not land him any major 
discovery, in part, circumstances 
were against him. Where hc did have 
a promising idea, there wns little 
financial support in eighlcenth-ccn- 
tnry Germany for large-scale experi- 
ments such as nristocnitic money 
financed m France. Lichtenberg 

33S ° nly ^ nd ' °P. mini-balloons 
while Montgolfier took lo the air. But 

hi™!?' 1 ’ .. 0 ? ,hal matter blames 
n Avo,d indolence at all 

S P X re ^ aSOn reigns ' M °nt- 

toiner s invention was in my hand.” 

^ as , he indolent ? Surely it is dis- 
proved ^ by his productivity ' his 
repulatioii- m his day, arid thc y range 
and intensity ^of scientific thought 
his rough-books show. Yet for him 
no1 dis P r °ve indot- 
{t DCe u n I T pil L U, .' Qn P erh “ps encouraged 
i’ !S. e t0ok severe hne that "it 
,ts dangerous for the perfecting qf 

dS ®PPl au *e For works 
which do not demand our full power 

ft® “«■» ^ ; Hence (he^ddsj 
Xia J* °V‘^ e Foucaujd i s remark that no 
riian cver djd all , he might have 

lndftt ry h hu T n L Soul ' has a Portion' of 
j - hl . c 5 ^ c,ines it to do what 
U can do with ease,” He himself 
.have donri great things " If 

ktni m h d 0 8 'h Udent 4 rs he ha ^ 

Kept to aping S!X hours a dav of 

worfc He be 
thought, been spoiled by too much . 

. * 7 V'F 


freedom at the same university 
which later impeded him hy loo heavy 
a programme of teaching, so that b 
spoke of being " chained lo the uni- 
versity galley ", 

And as for the subtleties of Ws 
scientific joltings, they seem fo enun- 
ciate more questions than answer 
Hc had thc kind of mind which «ei 
broad implications, and fits together 
the piece* from a whole field 
endeavour, which knows the essen- 
tial nature of all .problems. Perhaps 
this i* not the spearhead mind which 
makes the actual advances ? Some- 
thing like this was his own late diag- 
nosis: “ Mistake lo have planned iw 
edifice loo large." 

The non-scicntist may 
enough settle for thc view m 
Lichlcnberg's genius lay in unotsw 
direction than science, which P'* 
him a method, but could not sic^J 
module his wider curiosity, y™? 
framework would have ? Tn 
Lichtenberg thought hc liad faJW 
in the novel, the least formal, n»® 
compendious of literary genres, nn 
note sees its 'potential, but sinw 
neously makes failure certain: 
solved to write a novel, to make 
of everything”. Everything! •JJ" 
abstractions and half-sketched s, “®j 
lions, thc social nnd psychology 
observations and witticisms, -™? 
satire and fantasy and philosopny 
profundity scattered through 1 
rough-books— all between the cov 
of one novel 7 

Only an equal of Sterne COL1 1 !^ ^ 
■done it, contriving to suggest tW F 
ness of his subject by the copv 
failure to encompass it. Uicntcn 
did not write his- Hovel, but dW Jj 
on tiilh his jottings. The best' e y 
do is lo picture him as ™ ms : u « e . 
creation of some stiper- Scorn e. 
senting human peculiarity throuB. ^ 
eyes of a humane, subtle, whim . 
eighteenth-century scientist »“ .Jjj 
deft disorder of his inexha '“frv 
notebooks. ; , ' . . t'.k* 

Witt ■s-L ;. •' • : : 
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Willbm F. Woehrlin belongs to Hc is perhaps loo severe in his deva- iks eventually won by appealing to 
4« austere critics, but his portrait staling analysis of Chcrnyshcvski's the rank and file of the rail way men 

d'Mhe man and the journalist", liternry criticism and What is to be against their leaders and setjing p 

*ough it will doubtless bring the Done ?. but he is surely nearer the a rival organization. 

Wiuoutin Moscow, i* admirably truth than those who have claimed material collapse ol the railways was 
tauieoled and his conclusions will that hc is a sensitive critic nnd even 
ttbewsily refuted. The task which u major writer. This is n thoughtful 

fcchas set himself is an investigation piece of work nnd its authqrs scepti- m -< • * 

^‘analysis of Chcrnyshcvski's cism a healthy corrective to a great # Q t^lf Q 1 1 Q1T1 ^ 

wrings in the setting of a relatively deal of hagiogiaphy. V-Jtt L/ x LCl Xi-Oi. I.J. v 

' NIKOLAI BUKHARIN i 

Pi 1 ffr /A r\1 O rvn PfQ Imperialism nnd Wo rid Economy 

I lllgCU. picUlIlCIo 173 pp. Merlin Press £2. 

WUMJASNY: mists on trial had written before the : 

Snid ErcnomfcK of tli» Twenties i l ; ive Year Plan poinling oul lho . h t r( . mar kable thing aboui 
d danger., of Uk. rapld mclus.rn. iz - ™ 0n08raph is tlmr il firs, ap 

™ L , „ lion and colleclivizalion. They tore , in n Russian journal r 

Abridge University Press. saw the peasant*^ would resist jj wil7er i ant | car ly as 1915. Ir 

i.innf.uielu -in,l lliril this onnosilion _ .. .. I.,,,., odunnlurtw Will 


The cities starved for food and fuel, 
and the machinery of distribution 
came to a halt, while the countryside 
hud reasonable supplies of foodstuffs 
and abundant limber. The contribu- 
tions on the press and propaganda 
are more open to criticism. Propa- 
ganda is n vast subject, of which the 
surface is no more than scratched In 
u brief essny. Thc section on the press 
is confined mninly to papers pub- 
lished in Pcirogrnd and Moscow, and 
does not cover all of these. An inter- 
esting, though unsystematic, essay on 
relations between the capital and the 
provinces rounds off n useful collec- 
tion. Mr Pcthybridge has started 
quite a number of unfamiliar hares, 
even if he has not run all of them to 
ground. 


Capitalism’s canker 


1920s were the golden age of the 
Union. Discussions and 
wsics on a variety of topics, from 
economics, philosophy, his- 
Jff* 8Q d literature were quite com- 
Soviet journals and books from 
jo 1928 were full of vigorous 
between protagonists of 
schools who differed on 
Winds, goals and mean* of uchicv- 


mists on trial had written before the 
first Five Year Plan pointing out Iho 
danger.* of loo rapid industrializa- 
tion and collectivization. They fore- 
saw that the peasant* would resist 
vigorously, and that ihi* opposition 
by thc peasants would reduce agricul- 
tural production to levels hclow that 
before the First World War. The 
immediate results of collectivization 

were indeed catastrophic, exactly ns 

they hud forecast. Stalin and the 
Communist Parly decided lo make 
these mild and innocuous scholars 
scapegoats for hi* “dizzy with suc- 
cess " policy. 


NIKOLAI BUKHARIN t 
Imperialism nnd World Economy 
173pp. Merlin Press. £2. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this monograph is tlml it first a P' 
pearctl in a Russian journal in 
Switzerland a* early as 1915. n 
Russia, after various adventures with 
the censor, it was published as a 
pamphlet after the revolution. A 
preface written by Lenin was lost, 
but was later published in 1927. An 
English translation appeared n New 
York in 1929 ; the present edition is 
a reprint of that version. 

Considering the date at which it 
was written, and that it preceded 
Lenin's famous book. ImpfrirfBiH ■; 


cesses were in fact milestones on 
the road to the downfall of capitalist 
society. “ Cnpiinlism ", hc concludes. 

“ driving the concentration of 
production lo extraordinary heights, 
und having created n centralized 
production apparatus, has therewith 
prepared the ranks of Us own grave- 
diggers." 

Bukharin's annlysis was therefore 
impeccably orthodox. When Lenin s 
lost preface was rediscovered and 
published in 1927. Bukharin whs at 
the height of his power as Stalin s 
lieutenant and principal theorist. Bui 
il might lave been noticed that 
Lenin's preface dismissed rather 
sharply the “ abstract ” picture, 
which he attributed to Kantsky. of 
the “ magnates of capital " uniting 
in a world trust with an “internn- 


on agriculture who left the Qromnn. Bazarov. Ginzburg. Sdkha- 
"**1 Union quite soon after the _ ov Rubin. Finn-Ycnolacvsky. and 
wotuiion and settled first in Ger- These are valuable texts, 

Tjy and later in the United States, be j ng culled from rare Soviet 
wr° te “ number, of publication*, and containing warn- 
« ward books on Soviet agricul- L- s m;ic j e during the NEP period 
policies. He prepared a book nbQUl tbe danger* of over-ambitious 
* « u " omi *ts. the majority planning and targets not being m 

had been Mensheviks ‘be- accord with iheputential broducilve 
«« the Revolution, and a minority forccs Q f the country. 
C5^°^ ed< ^ rib ^ The book is well written, but It 

sivii h0hl w »rk C d loyaHy for lajns H num bcr of weaknesses: 
& eovemmcnl in their f mcnJs of j ; , say's memories of 

Todliy ,. lh L c, f nar ll cs these colleagues, which are largely 
^^ng the many which have be* !„ e |!vanl : some economic texts 
g Q tamem,onublc in the Soviet jjgjg from thc t>l j lcr writings of 

Al^J ChD,Urs wcrc , arreslc ? [t } ShUOToSIic . a a | Ulh v£U of Bazarov 
^ ^ CrC ,atCr !r 01, ST heoretical view* of Rubin 

on Das _K,paai. which J are Jr 


^waom could be described as Popu- 
*JI of whohi worked loyally for 
y 1 ^ 1 . government in their 
wtai fields. Today their names 
ihnong the many which have bc- 
Emotionable in the Soviet 

.-raft!'* 1 * Molars were arrested in 
WjJV wme were later shot, 
r^V perished in concentration 


;Wn™. in concen ration — D KupUai. which are ig- 
m . cx,l . c * and Wcrc nored The main defect, however, 
^^thf inhu ^‘ ber h®? 1 " s the exclusion of people who 
“fis if were Bolsheviks: this ; omits a 

«.t -® -Ot forced cullechvization. . . ;r ^nnom SIS 


[economists 

during the 


the concentration and centralization 
inherent in capita lism—the forma- 
tion of trusts, the takeover of 
smaller by larger units, the establish- 
ing of fewer and (ewer in er- 
natlonal centres of economic control 
and direction— processes then in 
their Infancy which are still wBius 
today. He secs thc political 
implication oF these processes: the 
increasing domination of larger oyer 
smaller national stales. Specifically, 
he predicted— it was already not 
difficult in 1915— die rise of he 
United Stales through the accumula- 
tion and expansion of American 
capita! : “ The example of the 

United Slates of America shows 
how the large state capilalist miM 
grows and becomes consolidated, 
hpw it absorbs countries and ,ernl U" 
ries formerly dependent pn 
Europe,’’ ... . \'i- 


Nothing here differs in subsinnee 
from Bukharin’s analysis. But the 
emphasis was rather different, and 
the polemical note more strident. 

When Bukharin fell from favour 
at the end of the . 1920s these 
distinctions became important. .He 
was accused of hav[pg succumbed lo 
■■ ultra-imperialism ", which meant 
that he exaggerated the degree of 
“ stabilization " achieved by capital- 
ism in ihe decade after the war, and 
believed that tbe concentration of 
capital was a stage on the road to, 
Ihe peaceful Iran sforinal Ion of capi- 
talism into socialism. Bukharin's dis- 
taste for Stalin's drastic policies or 
industrialization and. of the collectiv- 
ization of the . peasants played into. 
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G0LDENGR0VE 

Darryl Ponicsan 

This new novel by the author 
of The Last Detail takes a 
darkly humorous look at a 
high school teacher who ia 
a compulsive loser. 
£2.10 

THE NAUGHTY 
GIRLS 

Arthur Wise 

A suspense-filled story of two 
young girls who seem to bo 
lovable and innocent but 
prove to be something ebe 
£2.00 


VICTORIA 

Charlotte Bingham 
and 

Terence Brady 

This witty and sophisticated 
novel centres around Victoria, 
the heroine of the famous 
TV series. £1.75 

THE SOUNDS OF 
HOME 

Ilka Chase 

A new novel veiy much in 
the tradition and style of the 

I author's famous 

New York 22. 

£ 2.00 


THE LUCIFER 
SOCIETY 

Edited by Peter Haining 

Tales of psychological terror 
told by famous writers including 
Priestley, Christie, C. S. 
Forester, Fitzgerald and others. 
. £2.50 


THE 

MENDELSSOHNS 

Herbert Kupferberg 

The story of an extraordinary 
family who were “the ; 
Rothschilds of culture", 
£3.60 


THE 

NAME ABOVE 
THE TITLE 

Frank Capra 

This history of Hollywood by 


grows and becomes consol maeu. ^ hands of enemies: and what 
hpw it absorbs countries andjerruo- t|me Qf i[s wl -fi, ng bad been 

■ IF I encntleiu V l * ... , J ^ ll.ni. n/uai.M.I 


CM &in did not pretend to be- 

hrtTK Sla,in and lhc Communist ^5°^ 5 P °L U T(faled during the |jeve that Lbe con^nlration or cap - 

S-s ,a, k 3s,‘su-tf = asr-Jif «« 

SwwsBflafSS. &B!Q8»*mn£ 

S te?, Ihc , Menshevik Trial of 

S; l n hLl hen a * r<,u P ° r P xo i 


Bukharin did not pretend to be- 
lieve that tbe concentration of capi- 
tal in fewer and fewer hands, or U 


r«fATi»d«The explid.lv con- 
therefore no. eon.- " 

.Um UIWU| . .. !._i ......iiur mrtnn. 


an original and rather advaiiccil 
' contribution to a . burning topic was 
cited as evidence of his backsliding. 

A curious example of sectarian 
fetishism is provided by Chto tgkoye • 
SJS.S.R. I kudo on id y of P.-g facsJniile 
of Ihe typescript of Trotsky s book 
The Revolution Betrayed with correc- 
tions jn the master’s own hand {253pp. 


taneht ■' l - 1 a 8 r c u P 01 , -, i !n«l mono- The Revolution fieirayen wun t-ot i ut- 

fteassu: ftaziswas ssgaffiSS a? wtasr et 

sett!* - 

• rv .tn the t?nu n»i »i.a uuutn.' formative year^- .■:■■■ 


one of its greatest directors is 
described, by John Ford as., 
"the only definitive record . 
i : . £4.50 . : ■ ■ 


ALL ABOUT 
CRICKET 

Brian Johnston 

“Cricket is very much alive” 
says the famous broadcaster 
in this book - the latest 
addition to the ever popular 
■ Allabout series. ,£1 .50 ,, 


LANA 

V Joe Morelia and 
Edward Z. Epstein 

The unvarnished biography of 
the Hollywood fifnri star who , 
became the central figure in a 
sensational murder case; 

•• V/ • .-,£2.60 

W.H. ALLEN 

A Division of Howard & Wyndhamild 
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Rossinophilia 


The best of bel canto 


theatre animal 


A hard school 


SrFNniMI.: 

lives nf lla.wfn, Mn/nrl mid 
IMelii&liisIn 

Transited ami edited by Kieh;ml N. 
Coe 

370pp. ( aider and Boyars. £5.50. 

Stendhal's writings on pa i mint' 
received llic hiyliesl praise In mi 
Delacroix and Nicl/sehe and it is 
likely that he would have been 
remembered as an art critic if nothing 
else that lie had written had survived. 
When it came to music, he was f:iT 
less well informed and his interest* 
narrower, though he scans to have 
meant it when he asked for his life- 
long love of IMn/arl ami Omaro*:i 

10 be caniinemoraled on lii.s loinh. 
Ilcrlio/. probably had him in mind 
as one of the dilettanti u linse lioniz- 
ing, of Rossini in the 1820s prevented 
far better music being heard and in 
the one allusion lo Stendhal in his 
memoirs (glimpsed riding through a 
Roman carnival “ with a mischievous 
smile ami trying to look grave "J, wc 
are told merely dial on music “ dnnt 

11 croyait avoir 1c sentiment" he 
wrote " les plus irrilantcs stupidities ", 

Stendhal's first published books, his 
lives of Haydn and Mozart, are 
largely n plagiarized version of 
Giuseppe Carpiini's Uavdine and 1 
Wiuekler's Notin' hiogruphU/ne 1 
on Mozart of IStil. Only (he short 1 
life of, or rather essay on. Metastasio 1 
(added to the others in the 1817 
edition) nnd the “ letter " at the end ’ 
of Hie Life of Mozart seem to be en- ! 
lircly his awn work : though ft should J 
be added that he departs frequently 
from Cfirpuni's and Wiuekler’s texts \ 
either to crib from other writers or to ' 
express Jiis own prejudices : in favour ' 
of custruli, for example, whom he 5 
defends on simullaneotisly ncsihelic j 
and Malthusian grounds; against 1 
eoneerti, which he detected as such ; / 
against (he Parisian musical public, £ 
ns contrasted with the Italian and : 
Viennese; In favour of melody us ' 
perfected in the operas and sacred > 
music of Pergalesi, Cimurosu, Haydn j 
and Mozart; and against elaborate 
harmony and orchestration as in the 
symphonies of Beethoven and even 
Mozart himself, Stendhal was, later .. 
In life, lo ffay brief passing tribute (q f. 
Beethoven but it was Rossini, among 
hifj own conieriipurnrics, who. fflscin- c 
atc^l him and who inspired his most „ 
serious attempt at criliciil biography. 
Tins is vyhy Slendlml was almost, cer- ‘J 
bunly one of ilio dilcltunti whom r 
Berlioz dreamed of running through „ 
with a red hot poker or blowing sky- £ 
high by means of a well placed mine i 

jSJ S ° r Rossini in ' 
the ThCtllro rtalien. 5 

Wo may feel nevertheless that Beii r. 
Iloz. seriously underestimated Stend- ii 
,;hal when we rend his comparison il 
between the “passionate longing " u 
conveyed in the arias of Roslna and r 
the Count and the shallow feelings in r 
Beaumarchais's play.' Figaro wns die a 
opera lip! loved best and It was the t 
experience of listening lo the" melon- c 
choly ' Mozart speaking with truLy t 
touching eloquence to those capable " 
of lindcrslanding him that: he seems li 
to have valued more thpn almost any h 
outer. He denies, oddly enough, flint i< 


Mn/nrl li: id :i sense of humour and 
j believed (Iml the hhrcltn of Our fan 
tut tv was unsiiitcd to a composer lor 
whom line "was never a laughing 
■ mailer an opinion lie was to revise 
in The Life nf Rossini. As for the 
. praise lie lavished on Haydn, this is 
- mainly copied from Curpnni word fur 
, word. 

i 'I he lives nf Huy tin, Aloztvr unit 
; Mel asm vi« are. li k c m ost of 

i Stendhal's writings outside his novels. 

; a magpie's nest of harrowed informa- 
tion and opinions interwoven with 
the aphorisms and developed 
, (hmrgliis of an amazingly sensitive 
and original mind. They were written 
while Napoleon was in Elba and 
Stendhal was hoping for employment 
under ihe Bourbons and they have 
been seen by H. F\ Imbert in Lex 
Memnmr phases tie la tibertd as a 
political document as much as a work 
of criticism, propaganda for national 
and internal ionn I reconciliation. They 
even include a tribute (u the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Richard Coe secs them as fur more 
than (his. however, and hus used his 
translation as an opportunity lo bring 
recognition to C'urpani, whom he pre- 
sents as a major influence, due In 
Beyle's plagiarism, on the history of 
idens and one of the prime originators 
of the nineteenth century's interest in 
effects of sy anesthesia, the relativity 
of taste and whut was to become 
eventually" total art ", However, he 
pushes this claim rather recklessly 
when he tells us that in evolving “ the 
theory of ‘ correspondences ' ", 
Baudelaire nnd Rimbaud both 
'• naturally looked back to Stendhal 
ns their great precursor *' and hence, 
without knowing it, to Carpnni ns 
well. This is sheer Invention, as is the 
claim tlmt, for both Stendhal and 
Racine, the "only words thnt can 
hope lo convey the dimensionless 
ndtnu of total tragedy are those which 
hear Ihe least attachment to common 
wants and needs . . . What Stendhal 
admired In Ihe poetry of Metnstnsio 
wns " truth to nature [Stendhal's 
Itnlics]. This is the feature of his work 
that raises it to a level of equality 
with Shakespeare and Virgil, and 
exalts 1 1 infinitely far above Racine." 

Professor Coe's general mixture of 
thoughtlessness and minute erudition 
is disconcerting. He probably knows 
more than anyone alive about 
Stendhal’s musical education and 
offers us copious annotations, includ- 
ing, a bibliography of the poems, 
plays, libretti and biographies of 
Carpnhi. At the same time, he makes 
onlv a fleeting reference to his own 
highly relevant work on Stendhal's 
life in the theatrical circles of Vicnnn 
nnd Stendhal's actual knowledge of 
Mozart’s music (see Stendhal Club, i 
numbers 39 and 40, 1968). The text . 
is minutely annotated arid beautifully 
illustrated and presented, but it gives , 
us no idea of when or where we are 
reading Stendhal or the writers he 1 
reproduced. The translation is lucid s 
and readable but contains many nddi- - 
tioos to the origins I sense reminiscent 
of late nineteenth-century roman- 
ticism (eg, ''.sadistic . composers ", l 
' secret landscape of the soul "). This I 
Is still, none the less, the most helpful 1 
and Informative edition of the Lives 
to nave appeared so Far. 1 


I Nl-KBl.ltl WK INSTOCK i 
' Vim-i'ii/u Bellini 

His l ife and His Operas 

5K9pp. Weidcnfcld and Nkulson. £6. 

Il seemed inevitable lo opera lovers, 
and much In he desired, that the lata 
Herbert Wei nsi tick, having given us 
[ his exhaustive -if sometimes ex- 
hausting - biographies of Donizetti 
and Rossini, should round out his 
tributes lo the bel canto trinity with 
a biography of Bellini. It .seemed 
inevitable to Weinslock. too ; but he 
undertook Ihe task reluctantly, hesi- 
tating. he tells us in an introductory 
note to the present volume, because 

I already knew lliul Bellini the man was 
in many ways liiiallrnctivo — and I 
therefore wondered not only if E could 
face spending some years will] him, but 
also if I eon Id deal wilh him fnirly. 

The attendant research in no way 
lessened Wei ns lock's aversion: 

I still have not managed lo like Bellini 
in his relaiiunship with other people, but 
I can hope (hat [ have evoked his 
character and his life as faith fully ns if 
I mid. and dial I Imvc presented (he 
winning and congenial aspects of his 
nature as honestly as those I have found 
abrasive. 

Those familiar with Weinslock 's 
Dtntirrni and Rossini may well find 
this cautionary note ingenuous, for 
his biographies tended to be reposi- 
tories of facts rather than literary 
portraits. He was a prodigious, re- 
sourceful, conscientious, indefatig- 
able, even relentless researcher. He 
left no letters unopened, no sources 
unnamed or unchecked, no dates 
unchallenged. 

The layout of this Bellini tells its 
own story. The opera synopses 
alone — and each opera gets the full 
treatment— run to a dozen pages for 
each. There are seventeen appen- 
dixes* almost a hundred pages of. 
notes, a bibliography of some 150 
titles, a general index running to 
thirty pages, and many handsome 
i II list rations. 

And yet, what one is lo make of 
Bellini, ns composer or as man. is 
Icfi pretty much lo the reader. The 
raw material for assessment and 
evaluation is all there, chronologic- 
ally arranged and fastidiously col- 
lated. and will provide a valuable 
source of reference for. specialists for 
many years to come. The opera- 
going layman, concerned only with 


ihe general outlines of Bellini's life 
and work, will he heller served by 
Leslie Orrcy’s Bellini in the Dent 
“ Master Musicians “ scries. 

What Wciustock tells us of Bellini 
ihe man, relying largely on Bellini's 
own often fulsome letters, leaves one 
wondering why the author found him 
so obnoxious. True, he was sclf- 
ccnlred. single-minded, vain, ambi- 
tious. a shrewd and luiigh bargainer 
in contractual matters, parsimonious, 
and given to paranoid anxieties and 
behaviour. He was selfish, especi- 
ally in his love life, which was either 
casual or devoted lo women who were 
not free to marry, and whom lie 
dropped the instant they became elig- 
ible. He could be unabashedly .syco- 
phantic in die cultivation of those in 
a position to furtlicr his career, not- 
ably Rossini. But compared wilh 
Wagner, for example, or even wilh 
Beethoven, both of whose personal 
ill iosyncra sics must have heen con- 
siderably more exasperating lo many 
more people, Bellini does not come 
off loo badly. He was handsome 
(a blond, bluc-cycd, slender, curly- 
headed Sicilian I ), charming, well 
groomed and well mannered. He was 
usually amiable, and he conducted his 
professional and business affairs skil- 
fully and honourably. 

What emerges is a young man— he 
died in 1835, six weeks before his 
thirty-fourth birthday — who knew 
whut lie wanted. And what he wanted 
musically was admirable, if in a bel 
canto context already going out of 
fashion. Within that context he would 
accept nothing but the best. 

This is reflected in his working 
methods. He completed only nine 
operas. Rossini and Donizetti, when 
they were as old ns Bellini Was when 
he died, had each written more than 
thirty. Only one of Bellini's operas 
Uaira) was a total failure. He would 
have only the finest librettist, and in 
l-elice Romani, responsible for all the 
major operas except / Puritan I, he 
nail him. even if h meant putting lip 
wuh delays while Romani fulfilled 
obligations to other composers. . Me 
would have only the very best singers 
and he got them ; Pasta, Rubini*. 
Lablacnc. lamburini, Donzcll! and 
Grisi. 

Only with such collaboration could 
Ins musical genius be appropriately 
rewarded. His passion was song, born 
of the Italian language, and 
eloquently projected, lie has been 
taxed for his Inability, or disinclina- 
tion, to profit by German example 


Old style madrigals 


JOHN WILBYE : 

The Second Set of Madrlgalt 1609. 
Six parts: Alius t Tenor j Quintus; 
Bnssus ; Sextus; Cnnhis. 

Unnumbered pages. Menstop. York- 
shire : Scolar Press, £7.75 ihe sot. 


.Songs 


Harrison i 

. Tlie Licrfer of Bpilnm 
; 152pp, Cassell. £1,75.. : ) 

-Mr" — 1 — ■ — 1 ,1 . " ■ — 

Tli$ outstanding feiiture of the latest 
In Qtis.se||\ series .of studies pf Gcr- 
. ninn Lieder is ihht Max Harrisoij hns 
Renewed the catalogue fonn nlto- 
gerhci- umt, yet .mnkes ample and 
IlIifminaHng tbmmfehl bn individual 
pongs. His method has been to ana' 

; lysis German song into jfs cbhjpbnenf 
strands, arguing ilreidcqliilly-ihiil the 
Lied, h ' not quite sh; sudden :«h' 
apparition just before lh() ’nineteenth 
ceptury as ^ usually maintained. He 
Wojis in.iurq at German history, the 
Ocr|rian., iiinguti^c, ilT i e Romantic . 
hmycmofir. ^atiiralNm,; upcrnlic; ele-. 

meiiK,' the piano ' fpik-sona,-..' nmJ 
other bUch foolers.. To the fulk-sung 


hie devotes several pages, and goes so 
far as to sny that not only - was 
Braji ms Indifferent to the qtiestioh of 
authenticity,, but Ihht Ziiccalmaglio, 

, whose . collection . Brahms 
derived his ; folk-ion g settings, \yus 
nimsclf guilty -of, forgery qnc! tinker- 
ing. U. would hnve been- helpful | Q 
haye hid ihe itiilliority for this infor- 
niatjort; Having' fhapped out the area 
mto rplcvrint. .topics, M|r Harrison 
then traces them through the indivi- 
dual so t ng* of .Branma's, output; : The 
penalty, he pays /or this .method, if 
indeed anything that is such-a benefit 
to the. reader enh be called a penalty,, 
k llmt his bpok becomes more than 
a study' i>f the Lreder. rathor indeed 
a - sMy- of- all B^hms’s music, and sol 
could with sqmc chahgfi in the nro- 
. portions havq. been a different book 
altogether. ■! ■; - .•> .- 


This set of six slim volumes, each one 
bound in a different pastel lone, is 
part of un ambitious project with the 
general title " Baalish Madrigals, 
1588-1630, in facsimile A prospec- 
tus lists forty-eight titles by com- 
posers from Alison lo Youll, and the 
complete collection will be avail- 
able (or £200. The. publication of 
.musical facsimiles has shown signs of 
increasing Very, considerably In recent 
ycifa, largely due to the cheaper and 
•more rapid methods of reproduction 
now available for short runs. The 
quulity both of reproduction and of 
paper in this Wilbye facsimile affords 
. plentiful evidence of the standards 
set by tho Scalar press, and . the 
reader may- be assured that clarity is 
. guaranteed.. ../ • 

; Since the poems and music of the 
• English madrlgalists have been 
available for. some time in basic 
qdittohs, and more recently in earc- 
. willy revised editions, ■ it might per- 
haps be asked what purpose these 
.. facsimiles are to serve. If omartien. 
.tal. the idea Is. splendid and the price 
■magnificent.. Six feet of sheK^spacc 
■ should easily acc&rpfiodate . the 
entire i series, BuL musical editions' 
however elegant they may be.- ani 
: rarely. supposed to serve ornamental 
, jjrreeds j IilQno : they ■ cap . qlso serve 
: - tnusicyin ' its ; more practical aspects, 


and, of course, scholarship. Perform- 
ances of these madrigals might well 
improve if all modern singing 
groups could read from old : clefs 
wid notation, for there are no bar- 
lines to create false accents, and 
mere are no piano accompaniments 
for rehearsal only" to sustain the 
faint-hearted. But there is little hope 
that such a revolution will ever take 
place, because singers have been 
spoilt for centuries and (vi|l now 
read nothing but seffres, even if they 
have no use for any line other than 
their own. It is doubtful, too. 
whether such a group could afford 

Prices for facsimile volumes' 
when modem editions are so easily 
and inexpensively available. 

It remains therefore a matter for 
scholarship, since musicologists in 
growjng numbers are busily engaged 

U., u" C r'!L ng and reassessing the 

° r ! *? e P°sl. not forgetting the 
editions, of the past. Transcriptions 
that served ’ us and served our 
fathers will, not do for the younger 
generation. This attitude Is only 
right and natural, oven though the 
.• over- red need note-val ues 

may\ eventually, give way to a coth- 
prornise between one extreme and 
■ 0 J n S efl eral there is still 

muen m the way of revision and 

.3RJTW. ‘o .^e accomplished, 
Md-lhe. filqu. miles of hitherto un- 

mi L^5 cr i p f s arid Printed edi- 
tions, . published In Brussels and . ih 
Bologna, will; undoubtedly encour- 
' SP#? h i ,ar| - t6 5U . ba, l»« the facsim- 

th f and tackle their 

j^nltc.la^ with rehewed energy, 
The. medium of micrpnihi-iv'parUcu- 


in the pui Nuit of harmonic and instm . 
mental adventure. .« Rosd n i K ' 
done. 1 he criticism misses the ' 


ilicism misses the 


m Naples was Hitureil by f'rcsccn 

I!"'- ont ‘ tf . "K tiM and g rftSrl 

the cast rati, and by Zingarelli, [ 
conjposcr of the old school. U 
deplored Rnvnnis influence un hie 
pupds -and once told him so to hi] 
face. Bellini seems largely to 'have 
escaped it, or simply to have found 
it incompatible with his own native 
mtisic.ilily, which found more con- 
genial nourishment in the example 
of the older Italian masters. 

Crescent ini may have been the 
greatest influence. Ccrtainlv Bellini 
knew singing and singers, and there 
« ample c\ idcncc not only ttuil he 
knew good singing when he heard il, 
but also that he knew more about hij 
singers than did the singers ihcm. 
selves. Bo'.li Rubini and Pasta, init- 
ially. rejected arias that subsequently 
provided them wilh their greatest 
triumphs— in Pasta’s ease nothing Ira 
than " Casta Diva *'. 

Nor was it simply a matter of lone 
and tune. Far from il. Bellini's 
melodic ifuisc was rooted in language, 
a fundamental that Maria Callus, in 
our own lime, understood and 
mastered. He wanted every word In 
be heard, and lie insisted that it cany 
meaning and conviction. He insisted 
that his singers sing in character. 
“Bellini", said Ferdinand Hiller, as 
quoted in an important appendix, 

*' reaches to the depths of his soul 
when he must endow words wilh 
music." That was his art, and only ■ 
that. 

“Musical contrivances ", Bellini 
wrote lo Pepoli, his librettist for 1 
Purhani, 

murder ihe elf cot of sitiiatkm. ... To . 
make their etrerf, poetry nnd music :> 
demand naturalness, and nothing else; 
anyone who turns oil that rand is lost, 
and in the end will bring to UgfclJ. 
ponderous and stupid opera that ml 
please only the sphere of pcthnls, newr 
the heart. 

The young Richard Wagner 
understood. Belljni ", he wrote for 
a production of Narnia ill Riga in 
1837. “would have learned more if 
he had served his apprenticeship 
With a Cicr man village schoolmaster, 
but he would have unlearned the art 
of song." One leaves the last word 
with the ncrccpIiVe Hiller; “Does a 
nightingale sing ' with accompaflb 
menl ? 11 


J«rly inconvenient lor comparing 
and counting part-books, and m this 
respect the Issuing of facsimiles it* 
much lo he commended. But it 
been noticeable in the newly-pub- 
lished facsimiles of the Trent Co- 
dices that the legibility factor still. ^ j 
offers serious problems, and that- ■ 
these problems can usually be solved j 
by going back to the old microfilm . . | 

'It must, however, be admitted tW J 
the English madrigal ists as a whole j 
are now available in such scrupu- 
lously revised modern practical edi- 
lions that .further 1 rcchecking vvouN .n 
seem, alhiost a v^aste of time, ?“} J 
energy. Tiny faults may still." R 
course, continue to emerge, but « » i| 
doubtful whether significant mis- s 
readings will be found. In any even i y 
a scholar determined to 
lowcs and Dart has .five original 
of these Wilbye madrigals j 
Oxford, Cambridge,. London. an fl ■ 
Edinburgh, while his American «£■ 
league can go to comparably : ' 
plete sets in Washington. *■' i 
Marino (California). «nd _ 
University. With several onfiH™ 
so easily available, one ! 

wonder afresh at the purpose 
facsimiles. Perhaps, after 
are for ornament, and if (his is j 
they fulfil their function admirably 

The first two lilies in the 
ing “ Norton Critical Score Wt;-! 1 
published by Chappell are Berl lio 

Font astir Symphony eddeo- w.yj 
Edward T. Code (305pp- j j 
paperback £1.50); and Schum^,.j4 


■ViOL'lS BARRAULT : ' 

ja pour demaiu | 

-29fr. 

^9 seine dc Plitdre 
m 7-50fr. 

I Seuil. 

.Fitnch have ■ bjhhI expression, 
iWdeiMNre . which means 
« 4 in merely a dedicated nelor. 

or “ man of the theatre , 
jjaiotal. visceral commitment. 

psnillcl expression " unc 
aftmour" Itwnsalways fairly 
f;«that Jean-Lmiis Barrault was 
Find of theatre animal, and the 
<ii now confirmed by this cnljiral- 
■g iclitne of memoirs, which. 

i olyenoiigh. he says he has writ- 
mainly at the instig lion of his 
fchfnends. Perhaps the terrible 

ii be suffered in I%8. when the 
tfrtde I'Odion was invaded by 
Jdioiis students and he was left 
sJefnrch by the then Minister for 
■. 1 R Andr£ Malraux, prompted 
flUihinkof drawing up a balance- 
si of his career lo date, and he 
*1, in England, a sympathy that 
jumporarily Licking In all qunr- 
f,jD Fiance. 

JLjpily, ihe episode is now fading 
^ ifae past, M Barrault's merits 
viipiobeen officially recognized 
■Jihe injustice has been lo some 
<di repaired. It must surely be 
pi both inside and outside 
jsft even by those who do not 
ftwjishare M Barrault's particular 
deisms, that his contribution to 
tab ihcutrical culture during the 
uiicnly-fivc years has been quite 
raiding. In partnership with 
tttine Renaud. lie has rofur- 
W certain classics, extended the 
Jrtoire and set hii example of 
wholeness and lliorougli- 
>»&h has had reverberations far 
^ his own country. 

Jktt he was interviewed on the 
*a few weeks ago in connexion 
ime publication of this hook, he 
“Wd. without any apparent false 
'jwy. that he did not consider him- 
be a great actor either in the 
or on the screen. The only 
he claimed was a certain 
at a mime ; his voice, he said, 

, tu be carefully trained, and 
suffered from such para- 
JJagc-frlghl that he could per- 
? ® n ly when so physically 
***« Inal he no longer had the 
Jt5 lo worry. He admits that he 
right in two of his most 
2*? nl jolcs: he “danced loo 
£ Hamlet, and he was loo 
as Mesa in Pun age tie 

perhaps, that he was, 
taTi temperament, a per- 
. 'wilcqum, in cither the gay or 
“rtfholy mode, and so was 


exactly right as Sea pin or Baptiste, 
neither of whom is a central human 
character; rather than l-lamlct, lie 
.should have played Puck or Ariel or 
the Fool in Lear. Bui .such parts arc 
too marginal to sustain a major 
career, and so he had lo venture into 
other roles, with which lie could nut 
entirely coincide. However, his main 
Interest was always the total theatri- 
cal act. the theatre as way of life, or 
general discipline, ur even ns religion. 
Therefore, it was not essential that 
he himself should be an all-round 
great actor, provided he had the pas- 
sion and flair to inspire a company 
and think through a production. 
Whatever his status as an actor, he is 
certainly an ani mat cm of genius. 

M Barrault doesn't really explain, 
and perhaps he doesn't know, why a 
young man with ail average French 
background -peasants on the one 
side, lower middle-class tradesmen on 
the other— should have discovered in 
his early twenties that he wanted to 
devote himseir to the theatre. His 
family had no special interest in the 
arts, although his mother hud per- 
formed in amateur theatricals and he 
had an uncle keen on painting. He 
docs not appear to have had the com- 
mon theatrical alienation of homo- 
sexuality. since he relates how he 
began liis lirst love-affair at sixteen 
and a half with a mature woman. He 
went through the usual period of 
adolescent absolutism, which was 
coin plica led by the fact that liis father 
had been long dead and he depended 
on an intransigent grandfather, who 
demanded that he should shift Tor 
himself from the age _ot eighteen. 
After a series of odd jobs, accom- 
panied by a I tempts at painting, he 
wrote to Charles Dullin out of the 
blue and was taken on at the Theatre 
de {'Atelier. Thereafter liis life was 
lived in. and through, the theatre. It 
is as ir his anguished, passionate, 
anarchic temperament could only 
function coherently when absorbed 
in some theatrical enterprise, prefer- 
ably one which appeared to run 
counter lo common-sense or the 
possibilities of the moment. 

During liis twenties, M Barrault 
was a sort nt bohemian, who con- 
sorted with Antonin Artaud and the 
Surrealists and who believed in 
nudism, vegetarianism and physical- 
cum-Npiriluu! exercises- He still re- 
mains this kind of (verson to some 
extent, and the weakest part of his 
book, perhaps, consists of Ins occa- 
sional excursions into sincere but 
naive philosophizing. However, be- 
fore lie was thirty, lie met and roll 
in love with Madeleine Renaud. who 
i was already an established actress tn 
the traditional theatre. She must have 
provided an important counterbal- 
ance lo his more extravagant tenden- 
! cies. and they seem to have had a 
• perfect working partnership for the 
i past thirty years. Alter a long period 


together at the Comcdie Franv'aise. E 
they created the most successful pri- t 
vale company that has ever existed 
in France. Indeed, when il travelled ' 
abroad, it almost had the status of “ 
a second national theatre, and this H 
is no doubt why Malraux offered il C i 
the ThdiUrc de I'Odi.'un and nllicial 
hacking. e , 

M Barrault has a great deal to say ij 
about the fickleness of Ihe Parisian h 
public, the ferocious enmities aroused <| 
by success, the tyranny of ie snabisme tl 
and the carpingness of critics. It is c 
sobering lo reflect that his brilliant | 
career has been marked by many bit- \ 
ter moments, when he has wept with [ 
rage at being maligned and mis- g 
understood. In the long run, of course, f 
he has managed to alienate both the I 
left and the right : the former con- j 
sider him lb have been too dose lo t 
officialdom, and to have attempted a I 
compromise with “ bourgeois " j 
values ; and the latter look upon him i 
ns an unredeemed anarchist who used > 
government money lo put on Genet’s I 
subversive play. Lex Paraveiils. He i 
feels ill-treated by both sides ; while i 
his heart is to the left, he secs art ! 
as being meant to transcend political 
opinions and to appeal lo universal 
man. He cun rightly claim that a rep- 
ertoire which includes Shakespeare. 1 
Molitic. Claudel, Ionesco. Beckett, 
Feydeau and Genet is all-embracing. 

Historically, he will probably be 
remembered us the first person lo 
have systematically staged Claudel's 
plays nearly half a century after 
their composition, and even to some 
extent against the initial inclination of 
their author. The question is: will 
Claudel remain a classic, “ noire 
Shakespeare ", as Barrault calls him, 
and will Lv Soulier da Satin, Bar- 
ruiiltV crowning achievement in pro- 
duction. endure as a landmark? Some 
people think il will ; others find Le 
Soulier unbearable in itself, and think 
it hns encouraged other rhetorical ■ 
and metaphysically dubious out- 
bursts. such as Sartre’s Le Dlahle el 
le Bon Die n and Ionesco's La Saif et 
la Faint. Only time will tell whether 
Barrault's central judgment wns 
sound or whether his passion for 
complicated iniscx-eii-srinr tempted 
him tn deck out some large Ihcutrical 
geese as swans. 

PhMre. however, is no goose, and 
In this presentation, first published in 
1946 and well worth re-issuing. Bar- 
rault gives admirable advice about 
the delivery of the Raeinian alexan- 
drines. and accompanies the text of 
Ihe play wilh line-by-line indications 
about Ihe manner in which it should 
be performed. Mise en seine tie 
PltMre Is not a literary commentary, 
it is essentially a practical guide for 
actors, but It is of value to the general 
reader ns showing how the ebb and 
flow of the verse is understood by a 
devotee wilh an acute theatrical 
[ sense. 


ESTHER P. ROTHMAN : 

The Angel Inside Went Sour ’ 

333pp. Gollanez. £2.75. j 

Esther Rothman is one of those 1 
creative mavericks who. happily. 4 
appear from time to lime in most i 
education systems, however conven- 
tional they may be. As such, i hough 
her appointment was in fact largely 
due tu chance, she was a natural for 
the headmistress-ship of New York's 
only day school for maladjusted girls. 

It was fortuitous also that the girls 
were almost exclusively black or 
Puerto Rican, due lo the fact that the 
great majority of social institutions 
for maladjusted children were 
Roman Catholic or Jewish ; Ihe black 
girls were predominantly Protestant, 
but their home surroundings in Har- 
lem. and Brooklyn and the Bronx 
provided fertile soil for the growth of 
maladjustment. Any school incident 
was likely to degenerate into a riot ; 
teachers were regularly abused and 
occasionally assaulted and a police- 
man was stationed permanent ly at I ho 
school. 

The new headmistress, besides 
teaching both retarded and gifted 
children, had taught mentally sick 
children at one hospital and child 
drug addicts at another. Here she was 
required to handle un almost equiva- 
lent degree of disturbance with 
none of the resources of the hospi- 
tals. She had to learn as she went. 

The success of Dr Rothman must 
he counted in some part lo the credit 
of the New York City Board of 
Education, which, however il may 
have raised its collective eyebrows at 
her methods, and however infuriat- 
ing it may have been over detnils. 
let her have her head and, most 
important, allowed her to choose her 
own staff. By degrees she built up 


a team of teachers who shared not 
only her beliefs but her qualities of 
humour and resilience and unsliuck- 
ability, of steadfast love and. above 
all, of unsentimental ily . An effort, 
according in their ability, was to be 
expected from all the girls ; there 
must be no nonsense about being 
" kind " and, effectively, letting them 
rot. 

The formal programme went over- 
hoard in favour of the principle, so 
frequently honoured and so seldom 
applied, of starting where the child- 
ren were. The launch ing-pad lor 
improving skills in the three Rs 
might be drama, or cooking, . or 
beauty culture, or song wriling, vir- 
tually any subject that would involve 
the individual girl- In the same way, 
formal discipline was abandoned in 
favour of building up tire kind of , 
self detenu million lliut would fit the 
girls for life in the outside world. 
Even if the beliefs of head and stuff 
had not dictated the latter, they 
would scarcely have had any other 
choice; ultimately, imposed discip- 
line depends on teachers being able 
to shout louder and hit harder than 
the taught. Here they probably 

couldn't. 

Dr Rothman had her failures, hut, 
for the most part, her methods 
succeeded in restoring f&irls to the 
point where they could function 1 as 
members of society. Whai their 
particular society might later do lo 
them could hardly be laid ill the door 
of Dr Rothman. Her book, besides 
being art encouragement for teachers 
engaged in similar work, could 
1 profitably be read by those teaching 

- normal children. The uselessness of 
E i he formal curriculum lo tnc pupils 

- of Livingston School was merely «n 
exaggeration of the irrelevance to the 

i needs of the pupils of a good deal 
r that is taught today in more convcn- 
j tional schools. 
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&-, to Swcdi * **- 
1807. just 

iSffiWB occupation, he 

. : *M''3swde* 


disappeared to lake part in the l 
Polivh Rebellion of 1830 and then i 
joined the French Foreign Legion. ; 
Next He turned up in Florence, 
where he acquired a SeowA- wife, i 
settled her in Swed?p. and afrer they 
had visited Scoiland. simply took 
off to North America, there ne 
calmly began a new career as an 
inventor, before booming involved 
with the invasions of Canada by the 

American P al ™?L Rrhkh 

were trying to " bberale the British 

colonies after the Robcli.on oM837. 
Captured in the Battle oftheWmd- 
at Prescott. Ontario, he was 
unsuccessfully defended by . 

figure than John A. Macdonald, 
later to become Sir John and I Cana 
IL's first Prime Minister- .TW* fact * 
together with his py^'P 8 ?” "J 
one of the relatively few battles on 

Canadian soil- has made ^ 
thing of an historical figure in 

C 15nfortuna[dy.;; 

career that promise the mpst adven , 
tJreTsuch av his connexions with the 
Polish Revolt and the liifnch ™* 
eien Legion, are passed over almost 
in^ilence The most complete iwrd ; 
iySra when his wife’s journaMan 

tertM up™. P S^ilri -' 

leat pictures of, dffiaeuWef ®i 


travelling across Europe from Flor- 
ence lo Sweden in 1834 anil of the 
voyage to Edinburgh the next year. 
The legal records and travellers' 
accounts generally provide equally 
good detail on his last d^ys as ,a 
prisoner m Canada. However, much 
of the background of his Canadian 
experience is not accurate and there 
arc generally loo many factual 
errors in these pages. 

In spile of this weakness, the 
book, is interesting and presents a 
fair approach to von Schoultz. and 
his wife, revealing their failings, 
although, not surprisingly, it dops 
become rather romanticized at the 
end. Nevertheless, as the author 
says, "it may standi as a bit of 

human comedy, strangely timeless 

and pathetic as all our earthly acting 
b’\ 
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and Other Stories 

' li is very ran. to timl work 
uf Mr T'rcwir's high Man* 
dard in aia> lielil. . . . One 
can sty without hcsiliiiicm 
I hat at least ill rtt- in* i|r- short 
slorits m this col livl ion arc 
as excellent as it is possible 
for a short story to he— as 
well written, meticulously 
const rue ( ci I. generously con- 
ceive I— deserving to he 
l re. i lee I as classics of the 
form.' Auhemn Waugh, 
sm iaiok £2.25 


JEROME 
WEIDMAN 
Last Respects 

' Hie hook sings iviih wit — 
ihnl mordant wit which is so 
very American, mi very 
Jewish ... a sensitive story 
of n mol hers life, of family 
relationships, of all immi- 
grant . community . 1 James 
Unviei ill sstmw iii.hai.ii 
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£1.75. 
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Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


Y ou arc writing a novel. In this 
novel your hero and heroine 
are enjoying a drink or a quarrel 
or an am.ilnry session, nr any two 
oral! three of thu\c,and n man comes 
lo the door with a telegram. What 
do you do a bon i this man 7 Do 
you write: " Alfred went to the door 
ind found a man wailing with a tele- 
gram. He look lire telegram, closed 
the door, and litre the inivsive open. 
'Good. Ciod 1 , he' said. * Wli;il is it. 


dear 7' she . called from the ball- 
room." If yoii do, you may, re-' 
reading the passage in print, become 
worried about that man - so faceless,' 
so anonymous, what'an undemocratic 1 
approach to a useful and hardwork- 
ing human being. .Bill then, .unable 
lo make amends, you nuty reflect that: 
the Iclcgram-bcurer hns.no other func- 
tion in your fiction than .to hear one 
telegram, so why waste words on 
him, giving him a face, a set of physi- 
cal gestures, a minimally revealed 
treasury of idiosyncrasies 7 Economy 
is Ihc thing. “The nuiid brought in 
the tea ” is surely enough 7 Culver ley, 
apostrophizing tobacco, achieves the, 
literary limit in impersonality when 
he says “ Swe'cL when Ihey'vc cleared 
away/ Lunch ”, Why concise the 
Issue — which Is the sweolnoss of 
tobacco— by bringing in faces, skirts, 
limps, warts, even gender nnd num- 
ber ? 

Bid some imaginative writers will 
not have this— Dickens, for instance, 
and J. B. Priestley. 

At the door was a man with a telegram. 
His face,' perhaps under the Influence 
of his presumed specialization, was 
pared to essentia Is-, -eycbruws, like 
commas, were not there; Ihc' mouth was 
a mere pencilled O ; but the eyes seemed 
lo reflect (he perturbation of a thousand 
past tel cgntfu- receivers. 


huge ail J really quite beautiful eyes, 
burnt sienna flecked with copper. Tuhy 
■ Always fell she must have burrowed 
them from somebody. 

. Beryl is only, if that modifier be 
, permissible, a receptionist- typist ,,wirh 
no part in the pint; but she has at 
least heen noticed and she doesn't 
have (o he noticed again. Th ■ follow- 
ing lixes n frundciK character called 
Rolf I'en/ic i though he may he said 
lo be fixed already- -very Dickensian 
in his name): “His voice, rather 
M Jpffli but resonant, seemed to Elfj-eda 
to come out of a sort of blur, rrtther 
as if a clever middle-aged actor were 
"' playing a charming young man in a 
'colour Him not quite in focus." A 
■waiter “ had black side-whiskers and 
might have been a Sicilian cxccpi that 
he spoke with a Scots accent ", llriga- 
, diir R.tihpside of Ihc Ministry of 
Defence " was a man about fifty, piiik 
and spruce but with rathet angry 
bloodshot eyes, as if .lie were furious 
with himself for drinking too much 
• at lunchtime ". And so, always enter- 
tainingly, on. 

It is possible to imagine a novelist 
in the Dickensian tradition keeping a 
notebook lo record little descriptive 
ideas, long before the characters to 
whom they arc destined lo npply have 
even been thought of : 


Something like that; '.only,.' of 
course. ■ better* Top never meet the 
man.agiijb.and he hasbecn'pucsented 
ask mere^ grotesque conceit, but you 
feel that tlie author cures : if there 
wire opportunity, he Would toll you 
. more, about this matt; Dickens, one 
k noWit. would be very ready to 'des- 
cribe his last Tu&dny'S brjinkfasi. 

Qf modern novelists, I, prize thi* 
-caring quality Hr Mr Priestley more 
thun anyone, t hav? been rt-rcadint 
hl»:. (wo- yriJlimC ’ '/The Image Men: 
which' is full of toQihsdme'thumbkiail 
cantcos (sfrry ( .Ihar.'Irl this context; 
so|ihdp like . "a c : Gaud •; Companions 
minor churactef. nicking' his teeth In 
'thp Klnepui s Ihe 1 film Is si lent; so' you 
«ln htiar.i the nolseJ^liktMhe kickr 
,sliaw«s;tlif<t ;strttwed ihc tfcble *t an 
Bli^ibethlirtbanljiict.; , > . 

®5?! *!*. 8 aid * In ‘ her *, early twenties 

' w ii? ??.*■ nj^h pLa note, a Iqosc hiouih. 

! a ^?? J ba,cnm v all suggest irig v together 


■ straggly beard— face like a page with 
Doo little text and too much roomote? 
... nose like cuttlefish bone stuck In a 
budgerigars cage . . , live strips of hair 
like slave-lines, frown like a treble clef 
... might hpve been an acccpiabL face 
. if it were' upside down, . . . 

• I don’t think Mr Priestley docs that, 
hut if he did— well, Brahms kept a 
notebook full of suitnblc sona la-form 
second subjects. ft's not only a ques- 
tion of characters, of cuiirse. but of 
anything that can go info a rdcil (I 
don’t think any nqvehst makes pre- 

, pa rntbry dotes fordialOguo) • 

a J°l-lincln th, 
.r, sk y* ‘be semibreve sun rose a 
semitone to . meet it . . . a blackbird's 
" s °bg. stuck a pin In : thc great silence 
• • |* c . Wme towards them, sadly W 
ident of his social unacceptftbllily rinn- 
■ng ih, ice'jn.his gla» lik, P . ]"^v'b 3 i 

I Graham- Greene?] n sa nt i«. ta( k 

: stitched with gress. , . J * lh 

■This business of .descriptive passages 
bqloyed of that special haIP-pj,ge^n 
t .Reqders Digest blit .primarily 
waittng for a novel to ;bc pul in is 
I should think, riot uncommon^ ! 

b3" ,l his ■*»m? The Image Men; Mr ' 
Priestley has a maior. female £har- 
./ter .whp looks 'like the-' Duke of 

■ ?Sl ■ s -' m ««*- Is -so : 

• ^jiHHnorbiis! images- 
■ it *h® l a, *i “ hand pniTuhrt 


iihcady armed with a Wellington 
nose. If you impose on yuur face- 
less character cerlai; historical linc- 
.uncnls then you have a limitless 
account lo draw on, so long as the 
comic disbursements are small and 
infrequent. I hus. you give a land- 
lady a very unremarkable face with 
(cf Beryl supra ) the eyes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. She will then be able lo 
liuik on your hero, her lodger, like 
a badly cooked helping of chicken 
Marengo, or like Harras disclosed as 
a royalist, or with the patience ap- 
propriate to a long-winded report 
from stuttering Berth ier. or as on a 
wet afternoon on St Helena. I think, 
on Ihe whole, that creating a char- 
acter. especially a minor picturesque 
one, is a matter of arbitrary manu- 
facture : iIktc's rarely any question 
of the novelist painting what lie sees 
huforc him and trying to get the de- 
tails right. 

Ami, to go further. I think that 
descriptions in works of fiction are. 
an lo speak, parallel lo the real sub- 
stance : they're a decorative way of 
raying : “ I hesc things and stale- 
men is and events really exist ; they 
take up positions in space-lime, and 
to prove it Til hang draperies on 
them— sec how the contours press 
through that piecy of jazz-patterned 
calico.” Rut if theic arc no descrip- 
tions. this rarely seems to invalidate 
the reality, so eager is Ihc reader 
to believe. Pretty women merely 
need to he pretty (the colour of eyes 
and hair is an acceptable gratuity 
but 1 no more). “He was a hand- 
some greying man in a smart suit, 
about forty-five " — that will do even 
for a major character. How many 
people can describe Emma Bovnry 7 
In Ulysses, docs Stephen Dednlus 
wear spectacles 7 Food and drink 
are, since Llicy touch nerves more 
sensitive than tlie' optic ones, more 
important than the pattern of wall- 
I paper or thu hero’s best suit, and 
It ! is generally agreed that only 
second-rate novelists write passages 
like : *' He went into u pub and got 
slinking drunk", or: “After a 
hearty breakfast wc resumed our 
journey." Paradoxically Dickens can 
get away w(th this kind of ellipsis 
occasionally, since we know exaclly 
whaf he means by a hearty break - 
fast. 

In my Iasi published novel, aware 
that it was necessary to describe the 
lobby of a small hotel bur having no 
i;cal idcji, .what t that lobby looked 
like, I took ii page of Wilkinson's 
; Malay-HngIKh dictionary (one of the 
great works of lexicography, inciden- 
tally) and li (led the space with objects 
■ described oh it. I began the descrip- 
tive passage with a girl on the lele- 
, phone asking fora number which was 
the number of that page and, lo pro- 
vide a further key for anyone inter- 
ested. specifying <he subscriber— Mr 
R- J- Wilkinson. I have, on Creative 
Writing courses in America, stressed 
this aleatory, value of the dictionary 
to the fagged student faced with n 
chunk of r&it-making. Page 929 of 
the American Heritage Dictionary 
gives you, among other items, orto- 
lan, Orviefa, Orwell, oscillogram , 
osmium and Osiris. You can surely 
draw the furnishings of a' living-room 
with these (cushions with the texture. 


of an ortolan's wii^s, „ nc ' s hl1 ,J 
making an ONCiilnturv sniiiLkinn n.^ 
it disengages .'run*, H 

j. iKwp.it o| Osiris raceercamlta 
measure. 

ans and London playing m A 
Oseiilniormin down the street 1 

II seems to he dialogi, e - c \, er J 
and inferior, when it becomes nS? 
logiie— that counts in a 

llhv ihe P i rh:,PS ° nlV S ,:UIC<i “P 

play. Ihe cliaracten/alum achieJ 
through Ihc temporal flow of 
while cm ply -stomached space T. 
.my kind of scrap Ihrown at il- a . 
air-luggage tag with KIN on it f a ii 
port code for Kingston. JamalcH) the 
prospectus of kinriergarten , 
liqueur called K indlcpnint, a siuffidi 
kingbird, n .slcopina King Charlct 
spaniel, a tom kimono. 

"Seii, Oder nieht u-fn ", spat out Ham!* 

. the damp c.rudor outside die raUu] 
hbiftry. l ie lonfcnl again, grinning wil? 
NJnfei« , ’ii l,,,,C .^‘hyUinp in his haaij 

No help there. J tl . .fuu It .tkFrmH 
Nobler in the mind in suffer -A toijl 
hopped into the shadows, uiieiing owl 
bass note. | he slings and arrows nf out -1 
rageoiis fortune ? <j r m take 8rrr U 
agflinst a sea of troubles. Not.orwuiwl 
tnnt you could take arms. The wlmi!l 
blew- 111 keenly from the open window^ 
a dank wind from a black sea. 1 roubles, 1 
what troubles 7 Oh. toothache. ihesixM 
deu migraine in die night, the mclthH 
mouths and stein eyes of the nlarfrj 
seekers, the mess of endless lawsuits, the 
girl whose wagging bottom was both a ' 
iniint and a dismissal. Yon could, bt 
ill ought, turn II mulct into n seven-bun- ‘ 
d red-page novel, no sea of troubles in 
that tusk. 

Having made Mr Priestley's TAr 
linage Men a starting-point, it would- 
be only decent to return to it and | 
say what pleasure it has given nwj 
on ti couple of headachy days ia 
rainy Rome. Tar from London pubs, 
steak and kidney pic, Cheddar cheese , 
and wrapped bread (not to mention 
BBC-2 and Ihe sound nf London 
English). When wc talk of Hie novel's 
being a solace we rarely, if we we/ 
honest, think of the novels that Ibej 
textbooks . admire— Akiin Roto* 
Grille Is Jealousy and Nathalie Ibr-j 
mute's Planetarium and Christine 
Hrookc- Rose's Out. It's not expftN 
menial ion wc a.sk for (leave that toj 
the novelist's lahoralory) hut we don't j) 
demand a clear-cut plot cither. We.; 
want the easy Dow of picaresque, j 
meals in inns, people gelling into bed 
with cadi oilier (not too explicit^ 
described, since wc all have a fa* 
idea what it's like), cabbage that 
seems to have been prepared by 1 
deep-sea diver, a woman coming to, 
the door who looks as if shchnsspce! 
the night in the dustbin, h man wbo 
turns s into / t“ Thcre’v fome nw 
fivvorv. on the lldcboard ", he sflKft 
My small son recently, seeing me JJ 
knotted up at the typewriter, n»w 
me why— his Italian blood comml 
out— I didn’t write for fun. Hf* 
right, of course— a river of «»■ 
logtie, always easy, and doing wnai 
pleases you in between (a 
knocked together out of old bowj 
a woman made of chiffon anu jimKJjjj 
Like Mr Priestley, enjoying, it* 
one gets sick of enjoying it. ‘ n j 
enjoying the cold douche ow 1 
self-flagellations, back to ■" r l 

tu re ■ I 


T? ddp , L.thInk..lhiit;|his Te|nale dhnr^ 

^a^er swnm m^ 


, candid history ... Mjjl 

' 1 Sojal! ihe balls in except for General de Gaulle. Now ... ■fe 1 ^ 
poor Heath has got all the balls in except Mr Wilson. Bj’ 
hard. to gel all the balk into the right holes at Ihe same lime*. ' B Rttflon 
Jnus Harold Macmillan reminisced to Robert McKcnwe often m 

only a day or two ago. Wft? unlj 

We can t claim to be much more successful. But two 

homers we do have : de Gaulle, himfcelf, his political philp- K 

sopny and the movement he inspired, perfectly held in ■ BSprid* , 

Anthony Hartley’s GaiillLstn, £3.25, (described by D. W. : 

orogan as ‘a model of clarity, accuracy and judicious ihb] 

rernxtum. No one who wants to make' on effort to under- 

stand th^ de Gaulle phenomenon can afford to neglect Bl 

candid study.'). And locome in September Edward HeHlh . Kijjtp 

and h'scoiirreres in Andrew Roth’s Heath ahd the Heath*. 
men, £2.15, paper tl, ft 'revealing personal-political hid- - ES 
*gaphy.ana% |s whiblt will light forest. fires \n the reulm 5 1 '■ ’Bu ff 
Qt.Heathland* ; Kr^i 

-3 ROUTLEDGE & K EGAN RAUL 

; ’-.j...- j London and Boston'.. • - 


mfufnt noun of books 
"tuning Thomas Hardy is a 
fSn fur which there 
% easy explanation. It is 
ih.it nnc cause is his ow n 
iScencc. The funeral pyres 
.!■ papers and private nolc- 
^ n'hi-.h were such a feature 
Luiax Gate garden din ing 

3 may l ] u . rn | 

amount of hi ogra pineal 
but they led lo » Hfeat 
tf’in biographical speculation 
life's little ironies that 
annoyed by critics who icad 
bm ihe diaraclcrs in his 
> information about his mvn 
gold i -ve chosen an exped 
i,i hound in cause more 
iHHdpihan it prevented. He 
y { d hh autobiography to 
g i biography by his second 
It h possible, too. that some 
swimmer events of our time 
m led to a closer look at 
ft - pessimism a t ernt 1 ic 
repudiated— expressed by 
aflat peculiar hope which.. he 
in one of his favourite self- 
1 , should believe that “ If 
*aitie Belter there lie, it exacts 
Imi at Ihc Worst. ... " It is 
jHo that our more rcidislic 
of nine! cent h-ccniury 

kaled us to search into the 
al background of I lardy's 
Stt’wllh their .Shakespearean 
^.sowllily parodied by Somei- 
jtJhagham in Cakes and Ale. 

Porter the reason, it is noi long 
uie had three major studies of 
Njsaovds and The D miosis this 
tprtjjr is virtually ignored i by 
II Snail. F. R. Soulheiinglon. 
IHicbiel-Millgalc ; and now we 
i lira more hooks, roughly 
l*i! by. the motives outlinecl 
R The first is. hrtmdiv speak- 
^graphical. While one units 
Ward Purdy to follow his 
*jW< Hardy bibliography with 
.big-promised collection of 
Idlers, it is a wetconu* 

I® our knowledge of Hardy 
** ,0 have one of the most 
* wl ttI,t iff letters w ritleii to u 
'f**® 1 - Mrs l-lnrencc Hen* 
i Idlers arc paiticularly 
~ 1, / 0 f any biographer he- 
half of iiicm hvloug lo 
JJof crisis, decision and doubt 
^*life. UV.Uw im »l. in the 
Barrie, who reat! them 
f. * fl * r Hardy's death, they 
* »tuten t 0 f ; , Indy of eieal 
? 10 "j®. for whom lie had 
' (ftird than for ans oilier 
important lime in liiv 

^Bwnilcer. the spirited d.mgh 
Keats's firsl biographer, 
?LiSS t,on Millies, firxt met 
V 1- The joint tdiioiship 
» ^iiglnly obscures this 
preface adds the remark 
"J^rller, while lire other 
teSJ?** , * wl lhe dale is 
53 tu her 38. was 
| an ^ artistic turniiig- 
lkuLi W 7 ,y * yci ‘ rs * 1 ‘ix mar- 
iaijSi ^ a s,a * c l, f hopeless 
U was in the early 

iffiSW ,IK scav, ‘i »ifc* 

isuwi* ^? rs Hardy started 
I diaries full of contempt 
i*(j, , h* r husband and 
,hal »»e found 
Jfter her death, 
b) Ihe same 

Iwt?' hSE . dw,rs uf %Uk 

t«',i miuli- . 

Iltdoi r.* cau 'e ,< of her 
p ft n a « obscure, hm 
RndiSu? Physical, mental, 
Bsifnav an ‘i not all 

ft heen on her side. 

m dS^ .,. Wcre ' ‘ostinc- 
muddled. 

m tu tI” a PPy a l the storm 

WTniZ lflaJ a ^ dV ‘ P ,|h|iLi *' 

m intJlii I^ 1, she nnce 
Kn 2 M , ' au * visitor with 
m had been the 

miZZ3P*~* uf I«*n- 

Kto lS? P *” 1 wriiien on 
; it was 



limes even in ihe midst of the 
middle-class respectability i»r Vie to- 

rian England ; her own fa I her was a nCdLUOIlb LvJ 
notable tolleelnr nf pornography. (-La PfAnph 
Hasically, she was ;« woman of her K.I IC I I Cl Iwl I 
lime, a believer in ihc sanelily of Rckwofl l+ion 
marriage, parliuikuly to her own DCVVIUllUil 
military husband, and Hie tciiching Richard Cobb 
of tin* ( liureh. This, after it first Richard C:..bl» is i <n K mud «iili ilio 
flurry of leliurs. and some nnlulfillcd I'Teneli Riviiliiiiuii lri.ni gruiind 
moments of icmplulioii. poignainly level, .mil lit examines i lie nay in 
described in his pucim, was what sihichii impinged iijhiii inilixidiuls 
1 tardy found her lo he. and iliuir tmiionmuil. I !«■ shmvs 

3’ei though his leiu-rs stem to ilui iiulisidiidisaix* gtucr.iily mure 
have hecomo less " cftnsivi* his iinpoiLini ilun y roups, andiliat 
own term— on this revelation, they ««iisi.ilciai idirteii-ni coltiui ings 
, . . . . . aixsii'tlinuio tin* .mule ni usuiu - a 

continued to record how much | she f h(Itl ,Tc,k to.p.iie.ibv.hc 
meant to him. both as a man and as , lihlorii|| , hRlllfc 7 , , A *> 

an arust. II, cy make : clear for the lh frumisjaecc U 
first time how right the second Mrs T 

Hardy was when she said that the -j-. * ■ 

cho racier of Sue Hridehcad In Jude \ |1© UXTOrCl 
the Obstnre was pari ly drawn from n . — . ■■ ■ 

Mrs Hcnniker. The appearance and KUSSOfl"tnQllSl 
background detail of Sue's life had p. • .m 
been sketched by Hardy, between L/IClIODdry 
I 8‘)0 and 18^3, from memories of FHitpH h\y 
his dead cousin Tryplicna Sparks; cu u * . 

but i : . n. Pinion shows most con- Marcus Wheeler, 
vincingly in his preface how much with the assistance of 


The Oxford 

Russian-English 

Dictionary 

Edited by 

Marcus Wheeler, 


Sue’s mental, intellectual and spiri- 
tual altitudes owe lo tho.se of Flor- 
ence Hemiikcr, even down to small 
details such as " Hardy’s rather sur- 
re-piitimis inclusion of ' Florence * 


W. F, Ryan and 
D. P. Costello 
Genera! Editor: 

B. O. Unbegaun 


Hardy and 
the ideal 
loved one 
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(I itiims) ; 

One Rare 1‘nlr Wumim 

lh.mi.is I lard vs I diem lo llorcncc 
Hcnniker 1893-1922. 

221pp. Macmillan. £4. 


among Sue’s Christian names ”, The This gcm-tul diairui.u'v omtains 
Slicllcyan idealism, which she revived nhuu 1 70,000 eniries ami is based on 1 
nnd shared with him, the sense of mllatinu nfilie liw-t t-xisiing Russino- 
free comradeship and intellectual English diet ionariis m it hi imda- 
eipiAlily, even including lil'eral y col- menial diciiiiiiaiiiHiil Riissiim,' 
lahoralion, made her, 'as Sue Was to Emphasis lias been placed on 
Jude, Hardy's “dear little friend", colloquial vueabiiiiirv ami iilirnn and 
Ihc dark background of his mar- general Keieiiiiticainliivliiiuliigii-ftl 
riage. still more of his wife's fanuli- terminology. The emrits include 
cal opposition to Jude itself, in ten si- ilhisi rathe pluiiseohigy and 
fied his feeling that Florence Hen- indjcaliuns nl'priiiciiwl giammalical 
niker was the “one rare, fair fcauires. £5 2 J jane 
woman ". If. like Sue with Jude, she ' I 

found ii heller to conceal from rYifirs# OSr 

herself the intensity of his feelings. ■ l-^iai y Ul Oil 

she nevertheless saw him through PritA/arrl \A(aEfoi‘ 
his crisis of the IR9ns. of which tUVVdlU VVatLCE 

Jude, for all its manifest flaws, is MptYlDfAn 
ihc triumphant outcome. Many of 

the leliurs demonstrate also how 1880-1885 1 

much these flaws were purl and 1 

parcel of his own outlook at (his Edited by Dudley 

n r., W. R. Bahlman 

Even allowing or Ihc fact that ThcKe vu i ll( ncs contain Hit- lexf of ' 
many of the most effusive ' Idler* sir l-dward Hamilum’s diary finm 
wore destroyed, this collecLion is ii.s beginning (and ihc formaimn of 
notable, like the novel, for its linev- Mr Glutlsi one's second minlsiryj ui 
enness In thought and expression. - 1880 until the Fall nT l|u: ministry in 
Inspired comments on Shelley, 1885 , the years during which 

Fliiniilmii was n im-pihcr of 
CiTjiIki one’s sccrtiariiil stall' ami 
liiwlly principal private sterciary, 
'J'lte diary's account ut'cvenls nnd its 

f iortrailK - especially tifCiUdsUme 
liinself - is lancinating reading for 
anyone interested in English 
politics and Society. Two volumes 
2 plates £10 


TIimiiiiH J Imil j : Ihc Return of Ihe .. w)lom { should like to meet in the 


Repressed 


F.lyslan fields”, are almost swamped 


175pp. Vale University Press. £2.95. hy sclf-congralul.itions at Ills being 

mvimivn wii 1 lAMft* childishly rude to other society 

MKRR3N WIU.IAMH ladies, mid the semi-ludicrous com- 

nioiim* Hardy and Rural En B 1nnd monplnces of his domestic life with 
224pp. Mucinillan. £3.95. ----- 


I-nima. the Carrie lo Hardy’s Mr 
Pooler; indeed, Ihe episodes of her 


nf the background lo Jude the himself as a latter-day king Lear poor bieyole seem lo come straight a P'"« * 10 
Ob «iirc his 1 ncxl and last major telling mad truth about the shams of out of The Diary of a Nobmly. Hi 

nnvil The death of Hardy’s father, sex and religion ("superstitions hid- a n this. Ihe joint editors, wit-h their SpenSBr S 
« ™»int not generally 1 noticed, eons control"), particular^ when full and informative notes, have r 
! . ,»r ,i jn ixni Pnems ? nnd slate- the iwo appeared together. On April kept an admirable balance, neither CoUftOOUS 

21. 1893, he Sketched a two-act claiming trio much nor missing a 
■nenli shiw .1 P ■ tragedy about abortion, entitled single significant detail. It is a va-lu- PdStOtdl 

a, 'v' tllL . ..i t i 0 F crisis concerned Birth wort. In the next month lie first R ble record of a groat writer ai the Bookvr of T h B Fasrle 

It rri . ms n thinkc^and an artist, met Florence Hcnniker. height of his tormented powers OuJena 

H.irdy as a tiiMix fnr p lir Hardy, she was everything Perry Meisel ako sees in Jude the Oueene 

Byh.-vlue . ul he 'Bd ^ had al J„ ys allracted him j„ a obscure an attempt to resolve th. Humphrey Tonkin 

h is tun*., anu is x narwinism. woman. She was u lady moving in almost unbearable tensions of the Much of Elizabethan ihLsinral is 
with its accuirt* “■ .mn-conven- society, vivacious, apparently of ad- writer: concerned with the ‘gulden’ world of 

r..l!i.nal]Mii und other ^ ntmeonven e vance J' vitiws (she went to Ibsens t t ^ ^ ( . poetry and Book VI of Spenser’s 

uonal tenets, was ready *. . d considered "fast" by His imaglnaHon has J* greu poem takes up ilic quesikm of 

frrPP&itWiflS t p re r — < of ■*.-« sdrjssr U'Js F'&^r d ' t V" ing 

uulr nublk: nor critics were unconventional, and berself an J has Tesoued this last precarious tie role of the (Wtuixocjcly :| , , 

buTthe most con- author with a third novel jus^ being visioil by c.Ww.oq Ihe creative ie- Birough a _coi| B ulamion of courtly 
“y fn f published. These, and her charming, gou rees he did posses virtue. £5-25 

uinrali'iv. Brushes with tiie editors of ' nl t V 1^ had^t n vested Sown For Mr Meisel, however, the tension . ■ _ ’ j; 

hi mcvimis serialized works, such as with u^lch hehadinvesled h^own }s ^ JJSeS OT 

I eshe Stephen, had liraghl him 1 «**J had^ureed out to be from his beginning^as an author. , |U( ar j j uana 

nf naive cunning: he ^“Mrateiy amm y m|dd! ^ c}a „ ( conven- Arguing that Hardy early believed JVldr IJUd 11 6 l 

misled the w^S tr ii2Tilu?e tional to a degree, her vivacity large- the Darwinian concept of adaptation, Solomon H, Snyder 

the ^rial of 1‘" |y a naive desire to shock ber pro-, by nattumJ swtartiM* of mtfiyl- while Dr Snyder’s book is 7 

of lire story, JJ IS . .. nmn | e ted vincial neighbours, and her literary dual foi : the primarily addressed loan American • 

prise a', altacks on the 1 P ^ nrelensrons a total enibarrassment. munlly, he sees Hardy s first novpls audience* it will be of interest to 

novel —" If ibis sort <*f Ibing t have felt, was the reai as portraits of a settled commmilly, readers everywhere cmjccrncd \yith 

ucs. n» more rn.vd-wnt.ng for Here, nemm n attacked from without by individuals qu e S dons about mariji»na:^t^e • 

mc"-w;is penned at ihf Hardv may al^o have been predis* alien- to Its ways, and . ipflicting quesrions.towhicli afferent 

moment he was actively coltej. ■' B . ji v u; s A vn fable, The Well- wounds uppn it. _ , , experts give different answers, are • 


me "-was penned at the very “ al!jo haw bee n pretar aHen to ha ^ways. and nfilc 

moment he was KWrrif ^Hy te 6 wn fable , The Well- wounds upon it. ... V. 


questions about marijuana; These 
questions, to which afferent 
experts give alffercut answers, are 
clcarly'setriuE in this brief, 




nt*. ; it'll.- ^f-'t s 




mm 
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H ;n 1893 ; it w« 

£h he n,et 

brother wes 
reltwid. 

4 1 work or. 

-»« «*«•■ hh 

iiajts. tu whom 
» 8 aged , 4 died in 
>«<Sh her influ- 
‘dual uimtexion 
^.-irrespuisibly 


moment ne was j bv his own fable, J ne wear wom.ua u P yu«. , ... ... expertsgiveainercut answers, a re • 

material for an even more drasuc CXaW.iefWbed in the previous Beginning ..with the 1 comparatively clearly set out in this brief, 
onslaught on the publics sexual . “ theory of the trails- innocent Parson Maybold. who does comprebenwve, and thoroughly , 

ftHin frjutk the Obwur*. '■ • ■L u J at : on of t ^e ideal loved one, away with the Church musigians in readable survey of wl »t is kno wri i • 

It wem s more than probable that JV - n the j 0 V er, from Under fhe Qreenwood Tf'ert . , these about the drug, az pages of -.y 

Ihe buiw ami u^csmvc expressions ^ oman to material visitants— the architect Kuight, Ser- . photographs 1 line drawing; * 

m Jude 'shout conventional, piar- .maienrn^ fnd d jf he had. re- geant Troy, Wildeve ahd Eusfacla, £ 3.70 1 paper covers ^ , •-*'• 

riage. often dragged m 10 .the detrl- this was an exact statement Farfrad the ScatsWan , 1 Mra piar- . OUPNtrpYork 

mi-m of tlie iiovd, were a form of 1 p ,», <* fl Florence Hcnniker, mond and the . doctor Fitzplers— , ; v . • 

unccHis.irt.is JwfkMfe <0 his own fl th p^ Hardy, was not quite become increasingly sinister.: A typ!- , 'j v 11 ' HfiK 
wife, herself a typl^l of ^y^^ed'to him. Her free cal qxample Is ^ «!»vOxfertl' . • , .&£ 

the n»v el reading' public ; ccrlamly what n |incqIl vbnljonal views traditional harvest 1 , University' 8^0 

she took then, m being so. Hardy* S a matter of the upper-class at-, drunkeh debauch, rbough^the com- ' 1 ■ 

maludy-ind it W ' 1 ^ “« oun _ l fd winch English aristocrats, tn^es tt* tqjl of Lhese.noh-preSS ^ ;W', 

™ SS** Irom Regency **d^te,«^ tWy m :i iaeMum /' ■ , ■ 
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in let i it. *>u ill it lire nIil Mwiriy is. 
irevur Jignti flic same. 

'Elmuyh this is expressed hy Mr 
Meisel in wlun m.iv seem exaggerat- 
ed I > psyelnKiiKilytie:il lenns- —in 

'/hi- H iiodhntdcn. Tor example, the 
euttiiig-dinvii i»l John South's tree 
and i he uiuing-ofl of Marty’s hair 
are hmh seen as iii.sEunees of ** the 
castration ami rape of the rural 
eoimimnity there is certainly 
something in the urgiimail. Hardy 
was turn he tween his love of the 
poetic clem cuts in the rural society 
and his recognition that the new 
world was a more rational, less 
brutal ami possibly u more hopeful 
place, if man could only use his 
awakened knowledge rightly. All his 
destructive invaders use their new 
powers nl sophist ic.it ion thought- 
lessly and selfishly. 

’I here is also much in Mr Moisei's 
view thru Hardy's liuniiin sympa- 
thies with these intruders develops 
until, from 7/u* WmnUttnders on, he 
begins to reverse the process, staling 
the case for the self-alienated indi- 
vidual against the society, in which 
site ( l ess) or he (J tide) seems 
diKinied to move. These, with (heir 
“ache ol mudcrnisiu ", become the 
later objects of lii.s compassion to 
such an extent, it seems here to be 
argued, that his sense of futility, 
waste and pity broke the bounds of 
his prose narrative style and con- 
st ruction, and could only bo con- 
tained and continued in the poetry 
to w-lpch lie turned in the 1890*. 

Timers is a good deal in this 
theory, but it needs to he tested 
against the known faets of -Hardy's 
life as a writer and artist. For one 
thing, there was no dramatic change 
from prose to poetry in the second 
half of the isytts. Poetry was always 
with i Hardy, even in the heavy yinrs 
of writing serials to order. As he 
himself announced when he brought 
out HVste.v Putins in 1898, he 
turned some of his earlier poems 
into parts of his novels, cannibaliz- 
ing them; in the reverse process, 
som^ .seqtipns of the novels are 
prose poems, which coufd ’’ be - re- 
1 moved from context without affect- 
ing the novel’s structure, -pift thinks 
of Angel Clare sleepwalking with 
Tests in his arms: a completely 
poolfc concept; which , neither deve- 
lops; the plot nor adds to the story, 
excc'pi symbolically. He noted in 
himself an upsurge of the poetic 
impulse in 1S90 (well before the 
publications of Jess and Jude) \ the 
truth- seems to bo that ho' . -never 
censfid to.be a poet, and his massive 
array of -lyrics are spread fairly 
evenly through his whole life— many 


■‘later'* pj-jin- ace early work' re- 
vised. 

There i, a sen mil point where 
one n 1 1 glil cavil nl Ml' Mcivcl. 
Though Hardy in the IHWs came to 
regard even himself as one of these 
destructive aliens. *' false to myself, 
my simple self that was “ as lie says 
in fils “ rare, fair woman " poem. 
“ Wessex Heights ", anil so had an 
emotional bias for this change of 
sympathy, the figure ol a myste- 
rious. exotic and dangerous stranger 
was a co i n moil place in Victorian 
fiction. Hardy, the '* good hand at a 
.serial '*. at least in his early and 
middle fiction, undoubtedly threw 
out this bail to catch the ordinary 
novel -reading public. 1 lie figure 
from another world always provides 
a good clifl'liaitger for cm instillment, 
and his impact on the inhabitants of 
the ordinary world lends a scries of 
honks in engage the reader’s inter- 
est. However, Mr Meiscl makes his 
points wull, if in a somewhat 
academic style. 

Though Merryn Williams’s study 
covers much of the same ground, 
there is more feeling of solid hack- 
ing lo her ideas. I his is partly 
because she follows Llic method, 
now healthily entering literary crit- 
icism in this country, ol discussing 
artistic works against the back- 
ground of llm other literature and 
the actual history of (heir lime. She 
documents, from a xvkle variety of 
sources, factual and fictional, the 
living conditions of the Dorset peas- 
antry during the first rifl years of 
Hardy’s life. Wages, from the time 
of the Tulpuddic Martyrs a few 
years before Hardy's birth, were 
always backward in Dorset. Even 
Joseph Arch and the Union did not 
help xvages as effectively as in other 
districts. What Hardy did see in his . 
jifelimc was a reduction in degrad- 
ing female labour, as in Text, and of 
frustrating- child labour, as in Jude. 
Yet in a non- industrialized county 
that provided no alternative employ- 
ment, the only answer was to migrsilc. 
Hence the average Dorset village or 
small town, far from sharing the 
general population rise in the nine, 
lecuth century, actually declined, 
except where there was a tourist 
trade, or mining and quarrying. The 
migration wus often lo far-off parts. 
Many of Hardy's own relatives 
landed up in Australia— this makes 
the migrations there by Arabella in 
Jude more plausible— and nn 
attempt to find higher wages with- 
out going too far afield led only to 
rural slums such as -Fordinglon. the 
Du mover and M’lxen 'Lane of- The 
Maytir of Castcrbridge. 

What Hardy was mourning in his 
novel* was not the decline of the old 


rural way of life; Ik realized only 
too well what its real, tin roman Li- 
ci/ed conditions had been like. What 
lie regretted was the virtual decima- 
tion in Wessex of his own class of 
small rural craftsmen, builders and 
masons like his father, carpenters 
and cabinet-makers like several or 
his relatives. The horrifying living 
conditions in (he distant towns, 
where so many of these migrated, 
can be seen in the “depressing 
picture of married life among the 
very poor of a city ” in his first 
published novel. Desperate Reme- 
dies, continues as an undercurrent in 
all his work, and reaches its climax 
in the wanderings of Jude, Sue and 
the children in search of a kindly 
roof in C’hristminster. 

Miss Williams skilfully sets Hardy 
against an account of other social 
writers on rural problems, such us 
Howitt, .Somerville and Rider Hag- 
gard. and novelists like Disraeli. 
Kingsley, Mrs Ciaskell. Trollope and 
George Eliot. Generally, .she finds 
them more concerned with agricul- 
ture from the farmer’s point of view 
than the labourer's ; but she reserves 
a special chapter for Richard Jeffer- 
ies, who. while weakening his novels 
by melodramatic construction, 


showed in his essays a true picture 
of rural despair. Marx and Engels 
also provide a corrective lo the 
easier optimism ol English .social 
reformers, the former condemning 
the evils of the gang-xystein of 
female labour over iwcnLy years 
before 7’ra. Another chapter deals 
with the theme of seduction in rural 
novels, showing (hat 'l' ess was 
actually less melodramatic and far- 
fetched in some of its symbolism 
than. say. the remarkably horrifying 
A Village Tragedy by Margaret 
Woods, making a fresh impact by its 
human non -moralizing sympathy : 
11 Hardy mourns Tecs, und this is 
new.” 

Miss Williams analyses the main 
Hardy novels against this well-pre- 
sented in formation so coolly and 
objectively that it is almost a shock 
when she claims for Jude that it is 
“ not only Hardy's greatest novel but 
also one of the very greatest in the 
language To say this is perhaps to 
ignore Hardy’s quirks of obsession 
and clumsinesses of style. To many 
readers, a blight conies over Hardy's 
expression and thought with the 
advent of the incredible child, little 
Father Time, perhaps the fruit of 
loo many visits to Jbsep with Mrs 


Hen n ike r ; though Mr Mei*| ^ 
sidurs him *' A crude symbol ii! 
amazingly effective", it T M 
d.iy of Llic writing that slayi i n d 

S' ,C - ads 0l,c 'o quttihj 

Miss Williams x purely liierarviu!2 
ineni at tins point. However S 
book is packed with energetic’ i2 
concrete fact, and will he J ^ 

S'oT£S. ,ur -» 

All three hooks bring as closer J 
understanding what remains the ad 
tral problem in Hardy; howfcfl 
such great girts manage to co-eS 
with such obvious limitations i3 
defects } Probably the answer |» 
somewhere in his advice to m 3 
Hcnniker as a novelist. - 1 [ uJ 
mean to make the world listen |S 
you, you must say now what thin 
will all be thinking and saying faj 
and twenty years hence.” Much 
Hardy's later novels is what we iZ 
thinking and saying now, seventy^ 
five years after; but their framw 
work is still that of the 1890s. TW 
same is true of much of the poetry; 
that he wrote then and later : Marti 
lingly real feeling battling wiV 
conventional forms. Yet it is parts 
this strife and tension that conlraudj 
to disturb us now. 1 


A Thomas Hardy dream 


■5 


blunder dues not 
' Mhi* particular verbal in- 

« kinds. »'■>! 

Tte on, ‘T 

of a comma or a 
'A misspell «f proper 
corrected in Hie " hrw'n 

* Scried in each copy ol 
Je dot the bibliographers 

Wtb- (irrelevant to hr 
the "substantives . typi- 
%ivicwr’s error in aimlmi- 
% Hone* whM Fa Isluff had 
that really mallei'. 1 
JStwIII find few such errors 
KrCr/ffc-am 1 [f he does 

* till write to me about them. 
Jit misspellings ol propel 
v possibility of the odd mis- 
5 }j pan or the printers must 
V present in a work ot this 
There are nearly five Hundred 

my first chapter alone, 
vtitry single one of them is 
Lfoalas, I mny cosily be ovei- 
Kmmam est enure. 

F, W. BA'ITSON. 

$ House, Brill, Aylesbury, 
^mihire, 

hrniwer writes:— If I had 
|y be pedantic, l cun imagine 
ii tor written, ” The Hostess 
ajFakiaffl cries out . . .' . if it 
« m blindingly obvious wliat 
in the pnssnge from 
,( Mr Bateson writes til tit it is 
Amine errors “that really 
f. I im glad to hear it. It was 
si kit be rather went on in his 
Mtho small mistakes of oilier 
n to I alluded playfully to his 


Among the Max Gate Papers, 
formerly in my possession from ll.c 
Hiirdy Estate Trustees for more than 
two years, there is an account of a 
curious dream that Thomas Hardy 
had one night, written out by him 
in pencil on an undated sheet of 
paper, with the note " sent by 
request to Mr Granville Barker ”, 
The dream is food for psychologists, 
more especially as Hardy was eighty, 
three years old when he dreamt it. 
I will not attempt to make any dor 
tfuclions. other than to stale that 
Hardy hud always longed for a child 
and on several occasions, in his pri- 
vate letters to Edmund Gosso and to 
Mrs Hcnniker. bewailed the fact that 
he had none. 

His friendship with Meredith— who 
was his first severe critic, apart From 
Alcxnndcr Macmillan und John 
Worley, all three of them readers of 
the unpublished “ revolutionary ” 
The Poor Man and The Lady— -begun 
in 1869. (For Hardy's description of 
the dramatic meeting with Meredith 
and his ” sonorous" lecture see 


BY EVELYN HARDY 

The Early Life, pages 80-83.) After 
this they became and remained 
friends until Meredith’s death in 
1909. (A facsimile of the first sheet 
of Hardy's letter concerning his dis- 
covery of Meredith's death is con- 
tained in my recently printed One 
' Ror* Fair Woman, the long sequence 
of letters from him In Florence Hcn- 
niker.) It is. perhaps, not curious in 
the dream that Hardy fathers the 
child on Meredith, as this handsome 
flamboyant writer is said m have 
been very attractive to women. 

1 Hardy mol Augustus John at King- 
ston M au r ward on September 21, 

, 1923. He subsequently .sat lor his 
portrait by him. now in the Filzwii- 
ham Museum, painted before the 
dream occurred. As for Granville- 
Barker, Hardy seems lo have met 
him when the former's adaptation of 
The Dynasts was being prepared for 
production at the Kingswuy Theatre, 
in 1914. There are frequent references 
to their friendship in The Later Years, 
proof of which is afforded by the fact 
that Hardy drove from Mux Gate 
lo Devonshire lo lunch with Gran- 


ville-Harker when he (Hardy) wit 
eighty -seven, nearing the end of hs 
long life. 

The Dream 

“ In the morning of Oct. 21. 1923 
dreamt that I stood on u long 1 
which was leaning against the 
or a loft. I was holding on by 
right hand, and in my left I elute 
an infant in blue anil while, 
up in a bundle. My endeavour 
lo lift it over the edge of the 
lo a place of safely. On the left sal 
George Meredith in his shirt sleeve, 
smoking; (hough his manner wi 
rather that of Augustus John. TV 
child was his. blit he seemed indt 
ferent to its fate, whether I shoukjj 
drop it or not. \ said ‘ It 1»M HQ 
heavier since I lifted it lustV nfl 
assented. By great exertion I ga!l| 
above the edge, and deposited ii on 
the floor of the loft: whereupon a 
awoke." Jjj 

By permission of the Trustees of da 
Hardy Estate and the Dorset CoWffi 
Museum. .>1 


Rooks and VAT 

Slit,— Disputes are now -raging over 
the effects of value added tax on various 
cultural sectors, especially the theatre, 
, cineipa and : plastic arts. What no one 
secnis yet to have realized, hdwever, is 
its effect on books ami the periodical 
press. Foe while the present Rill 
exempts these categories front liability 
for VAT. the situation will bd different 
once wc arc members pf the ‘ Common 
.Market, ' 

. ,TKe EEC. rules on VAT^kw being' 
..elicited hi their stages. The first;, which 
, ; uppl[«5 nowi requires all rpctpbec ^tates 

sagheverell 

SITWELL 

’• A lew. copies of twelve new ; 
bnd separate books of w>' 

1 published (ioenfiB privately 
■ piilnted,' 1 now ready and for , 
sale. Ten' signed copies; bf 
e^cb book at two' pounds, ; 
arid thirty o I'd i nary copies at : 

> 5pp. descriptive list; on r fi " ; 

* fcelpt ofta 3p. stamp to fuirs. ■ 
D, Bfijnisbfi, , Rerrnywjck, 
Badby ( ;j ■ i! Nri. • Davontl-y, 

I NORT^ANTS.; ; . J.- ^ 


to operate a VAT system* the second 
. will harmonize the VAT bases, I e. whnl 
Items will be exempted Tram VAT or 
zero-rated ; the third will uniFy the 
actual tax rates. . The Commission 
plans to lay proposals on rite seepnd 
stage by the end of lids -year, and nn 
the thin! stage by the end of next year. 
Britain will presumably be a full mcm~ 
her q£ the Council of Ministers when 
(he direct ives are discussed and enacted. 

But all the. existing six members of 
the EEC levy VAT or its equivalent on 
, .books, and so., dq both Denmark and 
Ireland. Sweden, indeed, although pot 
an applicant state, levies Ibfc Full 17.5 

E er cent ratel ^veu.: oh secondhand 
ookk 1 in fact, of all the countries of 
Western Europe Only Oreat Britain and 
Norway exempt books from consumer 
.taxes. . ' • • i ' : 

■ f H* therefore,- -we -.a re to' retain this 
exemption in face of the formidable 
pressure wWdh certainly will come From 
the other member states, it b vitally 

•IomaHaaI ik*t i Jl . (V 


not. only Willi fHttJ i otljer arid with their 
Colleagues fn the other member coun- 
ties. (beginning perhaps With Norwavi 


of Permanent Representatives And. 1be ; f S 
Commission, at the’formulaflon iof pro- -SJ® 
posnls sl46d.;lhat are the key polulB of- 51! 
pressure— and the titne for. thaT pressure E.f 
; lo. b® exerted is qow. . ■ , > ” ■ ,>. °M>) 

• : nbvieLe mArch hunnings V-. Sb 

Common . Market.; Law Reports, , *3: has 
- street,; Lbfldpn.' EC#; v c Ji;i ^wtbTr 


‘ Lost Leviathan 5 

Sir,— I have read, with great interest, 
the review of F. D. Ommnnney's Lost 
Leviathan m your issue of May 19. 

NoW that lime has almost run o lit' fur 
tliexighi species of Great Whales Innd 
u fast running out for most of the 
smaller species, including many of the 
dolphins and porpoises), mankind 
appears (6 Be taking a belatedly -sym- ' 
pathetic interest in their plight. Alas, 
this Interest, as represented by Mr 
Ommannev's fine book, seems to be 
more m the nature of an epitaph for 
the whales, rather than an Impassioned 
plea that their remnant populations be 
saved from complete destruction at our 
hands. Although my admiration ; for 
Lost Levtfulm.n, great. ,1 . do. pot con- 
cede- that th* 'cause of : the whales is 
completely lost. I raiirtor believe fhiB. 
perhaps because >T am one of the very 
few members of my species to. whom 
nas been vouchsafed the opportunity lo 
spend many days in close propinquity 

PinVJ V ' nr im WM.ftSiai 

Fin Whale some seventy feet in length 
which beeAme trapped, uninjured and in 
flood -hnlui, and pregnant,- iti a .very 
large ; salt-water Jaaoon at Biifgeo, on 
he sou Ih. coast bf NowfoUndland r in 
the late wtnlcr of IM7. Thc lagoon pro- 
vlded-suIBclent depth and, area for her 

needs and I was.aWe to snpply.her with 

efiotiah live her f|nt to keep her from 
^ng . Plans, had been ..made to 
deepen the entrance and lo free her at 
‘ h ? *“*l ' high tide, ■ t?ut these were 

iWSL? a i handful' of 

’ Jlpqrttrrien . -who, shared, thq common 
huniah yjew that .the only good Whale 'Is 
a dead one. Befofe she could ibe re- 


Great Whales, and to a recognition of 
the truth— and I believe it to he the 
truth— that these mighty mammals are 
at least our peers in the animate crea- 
tion. 

Because of this experience 1 cannot 
face with equanimity the apparent cer- 
tainty of their extinction by man. 1 be- 
lieve they enn be saved, and mast be 
MVed; but this can only be accomplished 
u w-o are prepared to battle as hard 
for their survival as we have done, in 
the past, for their extermination. With 
a” respect to Mr Ommanney, I 
wlih ha had been less gentle with those 
who have doomed the whales, and less 


8 , , r wper qiw ; o.f.ma&lve. 

bUl& yqS^ '^5 gained from reformed 

LjNmlr fnf lli. ...mbiim, . *. . * . .- 


accepting of what he appears to be- 
lieve is their inevitable fate. My disagree- 
ment with the passive, if tearful, acccp- 
’foredoomed end of the 
Gr«t Whales is the essence of my own 

SSM **!*• F ° r Killing , which 

wlH be pulplished jhls autumn. Mcan- 
j 6 J v ope readers of your review, 
and of Lost Leviathan, will not prema- 
turely conclude that Leviathan is, as 
yet, irretrievably lost, but will be moved 
to join m the nght to save him. 

FARLEY MOWAT, 

' Port Hope, Ontario, Canada. 


Reformed Spelling 

: ;.2hr r «fwriy (o sec In Commcn- 
2 L wh Q ! to be strong 

% aw 'f crofehet of 
.Reformed Spelling". Yoiir Com- 
says that, b wq have modified 
■'SJT'W-t!* ^re nre verv great 

reformed 


frig; of the awesome, 




lo save the lime of businws correspoa 
denis 7 % 

Sliuw’s anxiousness lo find out W 
“grand world total of the * ,I P C - s 3 
labour wasted by writing English®*! 
do ’’ is really very silly. If twenTioa 
businessmen in different P #rh .°L 
world each save one hour a w«x.jn* 
is no means by which these h°ws 
be made into u day. It is th* ar * u 
which is used by frustrated moto 
who think that if sixty' cars arc 
for one minute by traffic ligft«> L . 
hour is lost. Wljul is lost is one min 

GBS was forever complaining 
loss he suffered from taxation, 
if he . felt so deeply about spej 11 
fqrni. he could well have s P arefl ln 
from his immense fortune w 
A miracles translated in his 
Perhaps he did not wish to 
result himself I .. 

J. D. K- f ' 0YD< 

Bron Hufren, Gurlhmyl, MonlgO« 

1 I 
1 .* 

‘The Scholar-Critic 

Sir,— 1 would have ten JJJL 
pressed by your reviewer s casug* 
ihc misprints and occastoaM ««* 
my The Schnlar-Cdtk r 

nut shown himself Incapabia 
standing the meaning ol IDC f uaji 
ample he parades of (joi 

-Culpably, I omitted the ,,h ! rd P n(iti” 
in quoting the fl^ouni o lj. 
death {Henry V ll.-HDi 
God, God. God. three or 
. . (Folio text). Your revi 6 ^ ^ 
mcnl h-. “The Hostess 
In Mr Batesons vertton.pot , ^ 
foure times *, but twice- tw ^ 
trary, however, it was Falstai tj Jyb 
out^GbtL God. God ■*SJ| 

who Was. merely rtportio# ^ 

dylng wor^s. .. 5 .' 


Hull Poetry 
Lectureship 

rlu Hamilton is not quite right 
Hiliu “Hull is not to coniiniii- 
i Pwi>' Lectureship*' I View - 
;be 9|. Wliat hits Imppcnal i> 
ad nth more requests foi new 
kav session than it has money 
k Uahersily has. res roll tally. 
Jbi Ac Poetry I ccluivship is 
Ik appointments it will not he 
fc to mile. 

ifMh.ii however, been given 
If hr 1973/74, dcpL'iuliog u|K»n 
»ts nailable. 

PHILIP I.AKKIN. 
[fi)Hiwr Junes l.ihun . t inivei 


phagen brandy 

Hrannoi answer Cyril RuyX 
■M" Copenhagen brandy" «»i 
■Iwwne'i abuui " Capri *' ( June 
titouid like to And out about a 
wiwned by Henry LieUling hi 
J* ni7V Jfluniuf of a I'nviiiy 
£ » called “ Wind It 
ahi in itjnk ihat - Wind ** was 

g o a kind of claret sub- 
iiBcturcd, one tff whose 
was parsnips. Fielding 
I u Voyage to Lhlnm) : 

a liquor of English 
and itH flaviitir is 
f delicious by the 
the English, who drink 
quantities. 

L-n. PRANK MI!IK. 
y ^I^'E-gham, Surrey. 

riifer to page lit „f 


IW3 .if llandU y 
ruid there: "Copeit- 
EH". I have not 
IE* roree-voluniL* Co I bum 
editiun, 

L . h E. A. PATERSON. 

ETiSSi ( urlcw tiftK n. ha\- 


^useit was there 

tefiL*® lot 

1 , 1 ,'^ remark', on im 

"Wioi of my h.M,k 


•WDfir^ (June 2). 

JJW- he should 

V . w * reaean-h 


: ^ . research 

inarticulate 
LuJtotives n :unri*n u vs«.. u 


Sii. Your reviewer of John Pair- t 
lux's hook Itriiunnin (June 2) auri- |i 
nules In Sir John Hum the remark about |! 
climbing l- veresi “ because it was ^ 
there’’. Surely ii was Mallory 7 T 

OLIVER IMPLY. r 

nepJirlmeni of Eastern Art. T he Ash- 
iiioleiiii Miisi-nni. (Kl'ord OX I 2P1L 

Puppet Criticism . 

Sii. In his Viewpoint (June 2), Clive t 
James expresses the view tlmi roek 1 
imisie K the weakest department in [ 
cull in »l ittnnialism. I can tell him of » ‘ 

w-eukei one: the puppet then ire. This j 
ininoi ail seems lo he regarded by f 
a linos I everyone as only for children. I 

Wnluuil in any way disparaging (he 
value ol any an that is performed for 
children, llic liisioiy uf llic puppet 
iheuiie shows iluii ii is capable ol u 
tar widei and more sophlsiienicd 
appeal. Only this month (he Little 
Angel I heal re in lslingiun hits 
Imindied an evening programme of 
ndtili puppet theatre, including Stra- 
vinsky's 1 lie Soldier's Tide and the first 
performance in England of a play 
written for puppets by Garcia Lorca. 
Hill does .HIV newspaper notice this 1 
lil-OKGE SPF.AIGHT. 
n M.i/e Road. Kew Gardens. Surrey. 

Samuel Butler 

Sir. As vour reviewer of Tennyson 
in Lincoln i May 26) remarks, it is not 
iimisiial for Samuel Ihrewltan) Butler to 
he confused with other writers bearing 
the same name. His literary executor, 

R. A. S: real foi Id. also causes trouble by 
the eccentric spelling of his surname; 
witness the correctly attributed entry 
for The H uy of All Flesh in llic Tenny- 
son catalogue which “ corrects " it to 
Stiealfiehl. This reminds one of the 
fate of another of Butler's emendations 
of I'ennyson : “ "I is heller to have laved 
and lost Ilian never to have lost nl oil " ; 
according to Henry E'esling Jones, 
■•some cultured printer’s render, who 
had loo seriously token to heart Lord 
Salisbury's recommendation to verity 
your references, ‘ corrected ' it after the 
hisi ievise (of the first edition of The 
H'rtv m/ Iff Flesh) had been passed". 

Ii was the British Museum catalogue 
which first distinguished Hiitlor with 
the epithet *' Philosophical Writer 
and i lie I ineoln compiler is pre- 
aiu i.i hi v tol low ing suii ; thus the geo- 
grapliics should have been given to 
" Iti III « iSssn 1 1 ) bishop of Lichfield 
and < menu v ". I nking into account the 
complete hinge of Butler's work 1 find 
il a i insoluble description -as, _ nrc- 
Hiimuhly. did Dr 1 nuge when entitling 
hei lMM»k Samuel ttutler : f rbie and 
/*/»/»» und try as I might I can- 
not slime you i reviewer's amusement. 

f Butler must have been philo- 

sophic.il. in one popular sense or the 
word, t»* have persisted in writing books 
winch few people wanted to read. 

Ap.nl fnroi this. Butler wrote many 
works expressing his 
views on the nature of heredity and 
personality ; since one of his mum points 
!£., llnl personal Menli ly .ba waj 
; parent ..ml oflsnnng is complete and 
ical, tiicn to eon lose hun with his grand 

, 1-S s-jSSUMi-E 

; ^ ^irPiT IIARI.IHG. 

2 St r.ttherine's (irovc. Lincoln 1.N5 
SNA. 

Stalin’s Spectre 

f Sir. Your reviewer l May 26) 
r the phrase " the ticorgiun scnunansl 
■ with llic crippled mm . . . kjJWi 
I Siiilin '*. It is «*f sonic surgical ~~ anu 
may he psychohigkaL interest la i know 
v. he t her this disability npt the 
result of an accident m uiiiill III* lout. 
. was a birth iniury Obstetrical PaBy 

as it is called v >»w happily «»«. « 
fvpc of birth imury with which Ra»er 
\Viliicliii H entered the world- Some 
liuln i> thrown on Hie treatment *rr lack 
» ireaimcnt of W, [helm’s btrlh injury 
in letters iiiiertlianged between 
x Victoria and her daughter m Roger 
\ ’ l ullurd’s three dchghlful volumes, 
k /J.wuM Child. Dearest Mama, and 
, You, D«n / l# i' r - 1IAK R V PI-ATT. 

,, t h Street, Manchester 

, Mimi:/. 


trunslulioi] into Russian iff llic F.uglish 
texl. I llierefore stand hy my sMlcincni 
that, in any normal Western sense, 
Khrushchev's " secret “ speech lo the 
TVcniielh Parly Congress “ icmains un- 
published hi Russia 

Browning 

Sir. The New York Browning 
■Society's uvo-yejir campaign to preserve 
Casa CJuicli. ITurcnlinc home iff Robert 
and Elizabeth Harntii Hi owning, is now 
on ils very Inst lap. The final payment 
is due in Italy on June 311. We have 
jusi under S4.4UH slill to go. our current 
appeal for funds hiu ulmosi spent its 
force, and we have nn lime left for 
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Tl S HI whs published yesterday 
(239pp. Oxford University 
Press. £3.50). This Is un 
anthology of some of (he longer 
and more permanent reviews 
published here during 1971. It 
slnrls with the memoirs of 
politicians — Khrushchev anil 
Harold Wilson — and ends with 
child psychotherapy. In between 
there arc considerations of some 
of (lie year's notable books— 
E. M. Forster's Maurice, Sartre's 
LTdiot dc la Tamillc, Solzhenit- 
syn's August 1914— and re- 
valuations of particular careen 
— Ellas CmiGlti, Namier, Gra- 
ham Greene, Hogarth, Kents 
und Coleridge. A number of 
scientific reviews are reprinted, 
and there is a selection of 
reviews nf novels and poetry. 


ir*nu.J n ■ untle riakinii a 
'ftlri Si 8 * *” tiC P a5S «*Re ’ . 1 

an d reserved 

w « e tliul >ha 

° vw <Uaniiui«tion 
WwiffSlS 6 1 experi- 

mtg ^ f in’titn- 

luog-diManee 

p fdirn - 

^ W I shall 

JWOT^Ile to tdi a simple 


^i-'v ... ' l ' ..'.K-', *i. , 




• . 


Sir KbrndiJiivs xpccch to the 

Twcniieili * on&n* yf nw *■ W 
j|*»5'iE- Du the Cult of the 
■tml /is ( nn\rtinrtnrx- was published 
lb. Russian) m WH hy Govpolil./dat. 
Mnwow ai i*l kwpejdt* ' about 3 P J 
in a pi mi inn **f one million. 

I. seems Korrert. riicrcforc. to 
in Miur fr<KiiHKtge article (May -M.. 
ih,i iW* .N -i speech < " that MW' 

mpohl^Jm K^-, iBARNE .S. : 

in Wjimtchiirch R‘> JtJ , London 

NWt» WS. 

V Our reviewer write* : --' I *'“} 1 Jfi 
Mr Barms rather more l „ 

kopecks tlut he did not Jhe w “ 
i Suvum biiok hup. In my view, 


another gcncial appeal. Two of our j 
funner cuniribuiors have agreed lu ^ 
under write the filial payment ; but they j 
certainly did nut expert that they would s 
have to cunirihutc the entire amount. If 
uny of your readers would care to con- 
tribute just this once it would be deeply 
appreciated. 

When il became apparent that the 
campaign would prove successful. The 
Browning Institute was founded, nl the 
instance of ihe Society, to assume owner- 
ship of the rial- -and to protect and pre- 
serve the rooms ius a fitting memorial. 
The rooms are now open to the public 
and are located nt piazza S Felice 8, near 
ihc Pitti Palace. 

The Browning Institute has a rapidly 
expanding membership of both scholars 
and laymen. Privileges of membership 
include, among others, the following: 
free access to Casa Guidi, an annum 
journal, ii periodical bulletin, and dis- 
counts on its publications. Information 
concerning membership in this institute 
will he forwarded through Hie New York 
| !ro "„ir t s n ,k'y. |iHi| |p k[ . | i i;y 

The New York Browning Society, 
w) Box 2VX3. Grand Central Station. 
New York. NY 10017. USA. 

Ezra Pound 

Sir. —Your reviewer of Christine 
Brooke-R use's A ZHC of Ezra Pound 
(June 2| states that Agenda has 
treated Pound “ os a voyant . . . from 
whom we receive an ' irrational, apo- 
calyptic timeless' puclic experience • 
This is untrue. Over the years. Agenda 
has devoted much space lo considera- 
tion of Pound's ideas on money and 
history. In my editorial note tntrouuc- 
ing the issue of Agenda in honour of 
Ezra Pound's eighty-fifth birthday. I 
said : “ At the least t hope that hese 
essays testify to the continuing vitality 
of the ideas and emtoHl of his poetry. 

Too much attention has been paid to 
the tcchnfque of the Camas at 
expense of its content. It is because 
Pound's ideas and subjeoi-inaUcr are 
' imporiant in themselves that the poetry 

'* Kv,ne ' WILLIAM COOKSON. 

Aanuln. 5 Cran bourne Court, Albert 
Bridge Road, London SWtl 4Pb. 

VOur reviewer writes:— My point 
is that the attention devoted to Pound's 
ideas on money and history in ztewh 
has been ahislnncaj. unscho arly. and i 
misauided- -us a patient exam nation or 
recent articles by. John Peek, Jamila 
Ismail (“The Cantos pay due respect to 
(he vcgctul powers"), and Daniel Pearl- 
man will reveal. 

between advocacy, of which Mr CaoK- 
«on is an adept, and sycophancy, which 
I is an ongoing danger for those anxious 
/ jo “ testify to the continued vitality of 
, the ideas and conlcni” in Pound, 

W T wholly agree with Mr Cookson's 
final sentence. 

[' . I 

Unauthorized 
■ Reprints 


.iffccicil by ibis form iff enterprise. In 
a list of new reprints pinout hy Erasmus 
Aniiquariaai cii Buckli.uidcl of Antsler- 
ilain, ihere is ihc follnwing entry : 
"I'oiirtK. John }• II, -mlci .son Ah ken. u 
('unilogiif of ih,- Mtinu\aipi\ in the 
Uhrurv of tin ■ Humeri, in Museum in 
the l.lniveniis of lllnscnw. CH, tseow * 
IWS." ' The price qiioieil js “ abiml ' 
V47.5H ihc iinccriainty arising, appa- ! 
renily. from a promised price increase [ 
lo lake effect in mid-July, 1972. 1 

Copyright Inis lapsed on (his volume. ‘ 
Bin eopieo ol il are still available from 1 
ihc Publico lions Office of llic Univer- 1 
siiy of Glasgow, price IX.40: these arc, ‘ 
iff course, limited in number. The 
publishers of the reprint did not. how- 
ever. take llic trouble either lo consult 
or inform the University of Ihc reprint. 
ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 
Assistant Publication, Officer, Uni- 
versity 'uf Glasgow, 

Hebrew A & M 

Sir.- Mr Hugh Harris (June 2) will 
he glad in learn ihal " u curriculum of 
.Semitic studies that facilitates Ihe 
unsocial ion of ancient and modern 
Hebrew " has been in existence far same 
time in nl least two British universities. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 
Department of the Near and Middle 
East, School iff Oriental and African 
Studies. Mulct Street, London WCI. 

Elie Halevy 

Sir,- May Wallas (May 26J draws 
n lien lion lo HuliJvy's definition of a 
“dreyfusard Her translation of this 
essay " l.'fire des tyrannies " wns pub- 
lished in 1941. I quote from R. K. 
Webb's irimslution, published in Lon- 
don in 1967, the continuation of Hal- 
Cvy's distinction between the condition- 
ing of a " dreyfusard ", and that of n 
socialist ; 

1 was a ‘dreyfusard '. Bui I was not 
a .socialist. Why ? . . . I was born five 
or six years tun soon. ... 1 did not 
know u single socialist at the Gcole 
Nomiale. If I had been five years 
younger, if 1 had been at the Ecole 
Narmuic between, say. 1895 and 1900, 
if f had been the classmate of Matb- 
iez, Pdgny und Albert Thomas, It is 
very likely thqt at twenty-one j should 


have been 3 M rein list, free In develop 
in u di reel mu ii is im possible for me 
to imagine . . . we have io -isk if il is 
worthwhile to ntussacrc eucli other 
for beliefs whose origins ;ne so flimsy. 
There nrc suggestive affinities in this 
passage lo (he affii'inultoil of u politiciil 
rule Im the i nielli gen Isiii. to sonic ex- 
tent distinct from " revolution ”, found 
in Koninin Itollmnl. and. in Briluin, in 
E. D. Morel und Sydney Olivier. To be 
a " dieyfusurd *' was in he un inrer- 
nalionaiisi, and an unii-imperi jlisl : ihe 
re lut ion lo socialism w.is genuinely 
nnibignous und unresolved. 

NICHOLAS HYMAN. 

239 Kings Road, I ondon S\Y3 

Bede’s Birthday 

Sir, — The birlltduy honk oiled by 
John Gross i Viewpoint. May 2fi) should 
be handled will] caution, m least by 
scholars, if il claims that the Venerable 
Bede was born on May 26. Wo do not 
know the date of his birth, nor ure we 
even sure if il wns in mi 672 or 673. 
It is relatively certain Ihnl he died late 
on Wednesday. May 25. 735, so l«ie 
indeed rliui ihe linn ay for Ascension 
Day hud already begun, whence ihc 
date is sometimes given us May 2ii. He 
is commemorated by the Chmch on 
May 27, been use May 2fi was already 
the foasL of Si Aiittnstinc of Canterbury. 
But May 26 was neither the true date 
of his death nor (so fur us can be known) 
dial of hi, birth. 

MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


NEXT WEEK 
1 Tilts Way to the Brain ’ 
Special articles on flic science 
und philosophy of perception, 
by Richard Gregory, J. J. and 
Elcnnor J. Gibson, John G. 
Taylor and John M. Heirton. 
And reviews of recent scientific 
books. Including P. B- Medn- 
wor's The Hope or Progress, 
,1. Z. Young's Introduction to 
Ihe Siady of Man, and John 
Maddox's The Doomsday Syn- 
drome. 


St. -In pursue, the matter ®f 

JffjE UnHvtoily Glasgow U also. 


English Cathedrals in Colour 

BRYAN LITTLE s ^ 

24 superb colour photographs ol the great cathedrals of England 
togelher with more then 100 monochrome pictures and plans, record 
the marvellous legacy bequeathed to us by the designers, sculptors 
and craftsmen ol the middle ages. 

£2.00 

Natural Science Books, 
in English 1600-1900 

□AVID M. KNIGHT 

A comprehensive account of all the significant scientific works that 
have appeared In English between 1800-1900. Extended 
bibliographies are given at the end ol each chapter. 

100 phoiograph3 (4 In colour) £6.50 

Spassky’s 100 Best Games 

BERNARD CAFFERTY 

Soviet Grandmaster Boris Spassky holds the World Championship 
title, which he defends this year against Bobby Fischer. Here Is an 
annotated selection of his 100 best games, beginning in 1 949 when 
Spassky was only eleven. 

Chess Series 100 diagrams £2.60 

Rome and Southern Italy 

ANTHONY THORNE 

Written In ihe term of a Journey which starts with Rome the author 
guides one through Apulia, Lucanla and Calabria, QKtfly. Campania 

and on Ihe Islands. ' 

Countries ot Europe Series 30 photographs 1 map £2 .00 

Welsh Border Country 

MAXWELL FRASER 

Hare Is an example of lhal rare topographical genre^-a book. which 
can be read for pleasure lor Its own sake, which can be used In 
planning a lour, pr whloh can be referred to on the spot as a working 
guide. 

Batslord Britain Series 28 photographs £2.2 0 

The Sailing Ships 
of the New Zealand 
Shipping Company 1873-1900 

ALAN BOTT • ’ 

The author here recaptures the romance of life under sail which, 
together with outstanding Illustrations of the vessels In the Company a 
fleet, provides an authoritative history of the Brie cJuring the age 
otsall. : • i,i 

9J photographs (Bin colour) 3 lotd-out pages of plans. ■ ■ 

. Endpaper maps £3.5 0 > ' . j ■ ■ 

BATSFORD 
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0kl CRITICISM 
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Beyond the stereotypes 


Keeping in touch 


JOHN UOltj.AS PRINGLE : 

■On Kciond Tlumglils 

I 4 ‘»j»p. AiHiiiMind Robertson. £ 2 . 


Jolm Pringle's Aintralinn detent 
(1958) was surely (he best bunk about 
Australia puhlishcd so far this cen- 
tury -since Francis Adams's Austra- 
lian essays uf I he I R'Hls in fact. Less 
pretentious and pyrolcchnicu! than 
Donald Horne's The Lucky Cnttnley, 
wliicli fill I owed it in IW4. it was much 
more sensitive in evoking in pellucid 
prose the feel of Australian city liv- 
ing fin Sydney at least \ and more 
profound in its insights into (he quali- 
ties of (he emerging local culture. On 
Sen n nl Ttunmhi\ lias the same vir- 
tues, though it is largely a collection 
of nuule.sl codas on Australian sub- 
jects of interest to the author: two or 
three have appeared as articles in the 
Sunday Australian and Qitatfranl : 
none Ik from the distinguished .Sydney 
newspaper of which Mr Pringle was 
twice editor, (he Sydney Morning 
Herald. 

A ustinlian Accent was the fresh 
fruit of Mr Pringle's first spell in the 
Antipodes. On Second Thoughts 
follows a period of repatriation in 
London ami then what was clearly a 
decisive relurii to Sydney fnnd Can- 
berra). Although they are miscellane- 
ous essays, they could be construed 
a* explaining why he is not just recon- 
ciled to this fate but serenely hnppy 
hi his choice— ns mdloW manifesta- 
tions of the marriage into which (lie 
original love affair matured. There 
tire essays mi the future of Australia, 
on an interview with John Gorton ns 
lie wailed to step into the drowned 
Harold Holt's shoes as Prime Minis 


on "the strong evidence Hut the 
white Anglu-Saum race has an in- 
built prejudice against colour" and 
whal one suspects is a loo Powcllite 
view of racial relations in Britain. 
He seems surprisingly uncnlhiisiaslic 
about West Indians as immigrants, in 
every way more eligible than (he 
Turkish immigrants the Australian 
government have recently been assist- 
ing — apparently on the quaint 

grounds that Turkey is closer to 
Europe I But the issue is certainly 
a perplexing and emotive one. 

Still, though aimed more at an In- 
ternal market. On Sennit! Thoughts 
reinforces what was probably the 
most valuable achievement of 
Australian Accent: the dispelling of 
some of the ignorant stereotypes of 


RONALD PEARSALL : 
The Tublc-Ruppcrs 
258pp. Michael Joseph. 


£ 2 . 05 . 


Soldi) Wales), as well as a study of 
fictitious migrants, most notably Mr 
Micawbcr. and attractive apprecia- 
tions uf two neglected Australian 
writers, Frederic Manning and llllicl 
Anderson. 

AH these essays are interesting: Mr 
Pringle has the gift of making so 
whatever he treats and whomever he 
addresses. Hot the first is easily the 
most important and justifies Ihc 
book's title. Fur in it he modifies 
significantly die grave doubts he ex- 
pressed in A list nil inn Accent about 
the fife expectation of the existing 
nation. He now thinks he exaggerated 
the Asian political and military threat 
(especially from Indonesia) and is 
optimistic enough in predict (hat, dur- 
ing the next thirty years at least, Aus- 
tralia will not merely survive us a 
more or less independent natron, but 
will steadily increase in wealth, 
national .self-confidence and influ- 
ence. as well as developing a national, 
albeit still provincial, culture. And lie 
now secs republican status as indis- 
pensable. 

The case he makes for all this is 

persuasive, but the elaborate hedge of Advocacy spill over into wish fulfil- stage 

imi ' P u ^ Wl1 * 1 which he qualifies ment: "ll would be laird lo find in graphers and materializing mediums. 

He gives detailed accounts of ex- 


J ^htke currently haunting 

^i' 1 llfe " 

urf (he H 'are: Hk 
^. symphony, is im.-v.l- 




Ronald Pearsall surveys (he growth 
of interest first in mesmerism, then 
in spiritualism, then in theosophy, 
and finally outlines the early develop- 
ment of scientific psychical research. 
His main Held is ninclccnth-ccnlury 
England. The confrontations and 
interactions of the different move- 
ments arc vividly sketched, and the 
book contains much fascinating 
material. Though there is an odd 
tendency to refer lo " the Victorians ’’ 


the dignity and repose of 
a "spirit rabbit " being coS 

ad mTra bly^rep r^uced* ^eing ' sm ne- 

comic suggestions for fakin# 'V ‘t*? ,h^ htmk is -i 

hands und levilnied 8 ^ rHnindcd that the hook t a 


With so much good stuff h jSSL » «*• «*♦??., '» 
that the book reads as if ii tJ JrfB nlodcs of prot 
written in frantic haste. Then**®* 1111 ' 00, 

UOtlinln nniiitcSriiie 1 


iiuiauio omissions, irritatiti «°* s of i sUch P crv ; l '‘‘ v ^jY 
judgments. It is often supS#** 1 ca " £ ’ 

cnmf»liniAii mIT j. . niwKIlin. OilcK 10 till. 


as if they were all totally indistin- 
guishable, rtilhcr than an assortment 
of richly varied individuals, this is 
Antipodean culture dear to home- counter-balanced by lively quotations 
loving, empire-fixated Britons. ft from n wide variety of contemporary 

sources, literary, medical and parti- 


also helps explain why n person uf 
such delicacy of aesthetic perception 
as well ns health should so con- 
tentedly make it his home—" a stag- 
geringly beautiful country with a 
superb climate ", 


san. The techniques of fraud are 
closely examined, among them the 
production of strange lights by using 
fluorspar and phusph orescent oil, the 
arts of table-rapping and sinte-wriL- 


Only occasionally docs his keen ing, and ihc methods employed by 
4 • in,n “clairvoyants", spirit photo- 


his prophecies reveals how profound- 
ly vexed arc some or the issues Aus- 
tralia now faces. For example, he has 
no lime for the present vogue down 
under (among intellectuals at least) 
for zero population growth, and he 
arpuex for a “ Great Australia " of 23 

million by 2001 on the assumption mii%i 

that any population under 20 million society, which, though si ill dependent 
mus :i nimt guarantee colonial ; n some respects and resistant to 


the whole of Australia anything that 
could honestly be called a slum " is a 
claim which will surprise the denizens 
of Red fern and Coil ing wood a good 
deal if they ever hear of it. But he 
demonstrates vividly the enviable. 


posures, and of Ihe accusations nnd 
counter-accusations of professionals 
fin one case culminating in a plot by 
one to throw vitriol at the "spirit- 
forms" produced by a rival, in the 


delivered up 
middlemen ami 
'ironically, the Hood 


Cultural commodities 


must almost 
status: a view which not only mukes 
Danish and Swiss independence in- 
explicable hul belies hrs relative opti- 
mism about the present and imme- 
diate future. It is a big question too 


ter. on “the most costly building whether even 23 million would be 
since Blenheim and Versailles M (the “ Great " enough in the face of. say, 
.Sydney Opera House), on the breath- China or Japan in the event of Amcri- 


takingly gorgeous and charming 
Australian birds ( which leave the drab 
mufti of British birds in the shade), 
an two very different literary visitors, 
Robert Louis Stevenson (wilii whom 
Mr Pringle shares both a Scots back- 
ground and a tubercular constitution, 


p recce uput ion else- 


enn military 
where. 

Likewise he has no doubt that the 

lhn, 1 m imnilsri.nl, u.»x „„ c »w D cr S ror 

ft T E ? l,r ? p<: ' A , !l “ ? r Middlcbay hit! i.lready been con 

Doth, remains the single mosL diffi- riHcmiv irii.ntin.wi ..c \a» n—..—, u.. 
cult question facing Australia in the 


even exhilarating, consolations of conviction that this would spoil her 
living in an isolated and affluent beauty). 

There arc some delightful vignet- 
tes: Queen Victoria in 1846 award- 
ing to one Georgina Eagle a medal 
for “ Meritorious nnd Extraordinary 
Clairvoyance " ; Lord Amberley, 
Bertrand Russell's father, wanting to 
begin a seance by singing instead 
of a hymn " We won't go home till 
morning ' , n suggestion turned down 
lest (like the overhead antics of the 
Twilcfiil Kinenu ii ■ 


propagandist potential of mass publi- 
city. 

Two reasons can he pul forward 
sometimes scIf-conlnidkioir^'iS^ precision. naCK ( lt ? for the intensified interest in this 
is. for instance, no mention sn nations in Marxist aesthetics oi Sl ,| 1 j t . c j tl1 recent years— besides the 
"classical Victorian hauntina* .^and 1930s, and especial^ ly to rov j va j of both Rrechi and, latterly, 
the best attested of them all . Sr&npmin and Bertolt lireeiit. |s e nj:tniiu. First, Hie demise of the 
Cheltenham ghost of the It wp tandem in some ways, ( ra p ar I imiicn l:i ry opposition in 

Thera Ls no attempt to relate |V i relationship was ^y L>sl ( ; crnian y released leftist cner 

Home’s handling of red-hot nj ^ , s0n ]o'?.i u B' c< - which were eventually chan- 

with the curious psychosom lF[0in ■ * I , nelleil into anli-authoriUiriun cduca- 
phcnomcnou of flrc-walkine. 1 sUh applications of dialectical , jon> , ind j nlo Marxian aesthetics MICH AH. SHI 
remark that “ interest in the oa ,fl . * llera,l,rc aiu ar1, und media -criticism. Second, the im* / ur ^niunzlpnli 

had been gathering force for seri pjtare their nature as commn- porta lion of Pop Art from America 

years before 1852 " telescopes i e.** Wwm:harakter. provided suitably dialectical material 

fact that it had been gathering fo hflf the pioneering investiga- f or analysis: Pop Art could be seen 
ever since the Gothic revival of i »« Brecht’s Dreigroschen- ;1S bolh ., critique of consumer society 
previous century, replete v|oiiof 1930. Despite its suh-tille. (I | IL . banality of soup-tins) and torious campaign 

spectres 
believed 
who 

to be a genius, is dismissed as' ,, p|jft'taliwiit 

quack, part homeopath "j Hart Mi had bought the rights this c^mlcxt. Kritik der Wtiren- 

Murtmeau is labelled "a profession iieT<iRY/K'i»iy Opera. Sigmli- .7.1/...#,^. anpronriutcly prefaced by 
invalid"; and W. T. Stead W ij.ilx ase was dismissed pre- n , , lls prophecy from the Orei- 
worked as hard for child prostiM b'[ because the court felt that 1 -• ■■■ 

as Josephine Butler for adult 0 a if different (aesthetic, financial 


WOLFGANG FRITZ, HAUC 1 

Kritik der Wareniislhctik 

174pp. Frankfurt : Suhrkamp. DM4. 

MERMAN K. EHMF.R (Editor) : 
Vkuollc Konuniiiilkallon 
Bcitriige /ur Kritik der 
Bewtisstscinsindustrie 
393pp. Cologne : DuMont. DM19 80. 

11 ARANG 1 

Enuinzipntion der Kunst 

138pp. Ncuwied: Luchtcrhand. 
DM4.80. 


have been examined in detail by 
JUrgen Habermas in SrntkmnvautU'l 
der ' "■ffeiitliehkeil. 

The area which Kritik tier IfVirrit- 
iistheiik here, quite logically, enters 
is more fully discussed in Visit? lie 
Konumniikation. a collection of 
some dozen “ c*Mitributions towards 
a critique of the consciousness in- 
dustry "—a term coined by Hans 
Magnus En/cnshcrger to replace 
Adorno und Horklicimer's “culture 
industry ". The distinction is that, in 
Fn/ensherger's view, this industry's 
products are non-material : received 


Synchronism lias only recently 
become fashionable in tkiman in- 
tellectual life : but it is rapidly 
gaining favour, as can lie set 11 by 
Hermann K. 1-hinci's semiulogical 
analysis ol an advcrliscmcnl for a 
favourite beverage. Leaning heavily 
on Roland Barthes, he deciphers a 
meta-language in the verbal ami 
visual in formal ion the advertisement 
presents, bill— as one might 
expect — uncovers ideologies 1 at her 
than structures. And in an essay 
sciliic lively entitled “ From Mond- 
rian to Fcrsil ", Lhmer stresses lW.il 
art and advertising arc identical " in 
their fund ion of producing and 
inducing consciousness . . . ; they 
arc both instruments of the same 
consciousness industry Neither 
modern an nor publicity are 
mimetic: they both create their own 
reality, often investing it with a 
quasi-religious aura thence the juxta- 
position of this austere ahstract 
painter and a detergent ). 

Other contributors equally deplore 
the hierarchy of "high ” nnd " low “ 
an. And such sub-cultural nuiiiTes- 

and 


lo make us want 
nur own 
rcstruc- 



learning from bad old European and 
American habits, is blessed with a still 
-largely unspoilt natural environment 
nna is visibly improving rapidly now 
nnd becoming culturally more excit- 
ing year by year. Of how many other 
countries can that much be claimed 
in tho 1970s? 

There arc occasional slips in dales 
.and other details (Bernhard becomes 
“■Bertram ” Wise), and Mr Pringle 
seems unaware that Micnwber's Port 


though the Sydney climate evidently next thirty years ", He plumes for 

»Dn>OC kollur H.il I, him U JIJ 


agrees better will) him than it did 
with Stevenson) and- Janies Lionel 
Michael ft he Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood apologist, who settled. In New 


both, with a modest 10,000 Asian 
migrants a year, and possibly 20,000 
after ten years, but he docs so 
with evident misgivings based partly 


fidcntly identified as Melbourne. But 
these arc trivia. One’s final thought 
on putting this pleasant book down is 
how fortunate Australia is lo possess 
a literary migrant of such intelligence, 
grace nnd gently infectious en- 
thusiasm. 


Twitch it Kittens) it shouk: disturb 

Into the wood 


passages 

arc made more digestible by well- 
chosen case-studies and examples, 
with such alluring titles as "Ihc 


tations as teenage magazines 
Italian Westerns serve as the targets 
, for their heavy methodological guns, 

opinions, prejudices, artificial needs, supported by Pierre Rourdicu, Leo 

“Visual Communication " is the Spit^ci-. Ernst Cassirer and Erwin 

Panofsky— the approaches are,. 

essentially, " ieonognipliienl But 
there is also a careful study of the 
crucial topic of the " influence of 
aesthetic phenomena on political 
prejudices’*, based on first-hand 
investigation in a school. Despite 
occasional analytical overkill— nol- 


numc of a new discipline which 
would replace traditional art educa- 
tion and embrace all the visual 
media— photography, television, ad- 
vertising. cinema, illustrated mag- 
azines and comics — as well as Art 
proper. 

Its premises were first sci out 


und went to prison for his pA U41I) criteria applied lo films 
is called "an apostle of ytl h, of course, merely lent weight 

journalism’*. Oddest of all, page! hetos point about the primacy lsil commodity" that its title 

slates categorically that Edm iaitt forces in the cinema ; and 1, is broadly, an examina- 

Cumey commuted suicide sd ^ explain why Benjnmin later 0 l the ‘•’acsllietic " qualities of 

page 220 notes correctly, that fdoui ihe film as the paradigm “ n „ slinwr goods. But rather than 
dentil is still a subject of researA, talnii.’ally reproducible, mass 
Jt would be good to have a 6; ’Si Brecht also emphasized that 
sidered and revised edition. Md nvk of art. in whatever genre, 
while much entertainment nndsa i escape “that revolutionary 
instruction are to be found M w Rhkh sucks all things in the 
onc * 1 ® into the commodity spiral " : 

lioik of art is an invention 
* invented, immediately 
the clia ract eristics of a 


uiosclw intro- css: "You will no entry of the penis into the comma- some two ycurs ngo in liic journal ably the use of Charles b. Osgoods 

longer he able to distinguish frails dity arena "—ail account of mens Xsthetik nnd Knnnnunikanon, which semantic differentia I tests to gauge 
bv their taste “ - has far more to underwear advertising campaigns CCfltre j on L he Institute for children’s reactions to Superman— 
offer Hun the modish inversion of and ideologies. There is plenty to T-'xDerimL-mal Art and Aesthetics m I'imelle K oimnwiiUitinn is a well- 


CHARLES BEATTY' 1 

Gate of Drctmu 

207pp. Geo (Frey Chapman. 


£1.75. 



s guide 


.stand strange impressions and l«n 
ing atmospheres. These trips ‘ 
“ the wood beyond Ihc world "si 
anil colour most of the rest ef l 

.j. . „ “ ! “ Jjjjj Jj y (hc cnt J Mf 0^11 

rius subjective autobiography " has trying lo formulate a belief, to off 
the ring of sincerity, and is in no way a sense of purpose and lo hope 
written with an eye to Ihc current * 
market for phosphorescence. Lively 
rending, it cun be enjoyed without 


RODERICK CAMERON : ; . 

Australia t History und Horizons 

288pp. Wcidenfeld nnd Nicolson. 
£3.80. 


only Austral inn writer dealt with at 
any length, or why Australian arolii- 
tecture should be brought up to dale 
with the Sydney Opera House and 
the Melbourne Arts Centre, while 
painting stops .abruptly with Slree- 
ton. Conder, and MoCubbin. 

In ti sense, perhaps, Mr Cameron 

LS fallen uir>< im In kl. 


accepting Ihe author's interpretation 

enough— perhaps too evident. One expcricnce in an ‘nlricnto 

cannot heln wish inn that inbtaori Bnaaowy 


bped 


It. lx a pleasant change to find a 
writer who accepts from the start 
(hat Austral in, like other on lions, has 
;i history,, an architecture, perhaps 
even a culture of her Qwh, apd is not 
Hinte grange phenomenon which 
uime into being overnight with U10 
.discovery of nickel m^d uranium. 

Roderick Cameron has, of course, 
some ndvantugex. His. mother is a 
rnombcr.of an old Australian family. 

His fnlhcr's family helped. to pioneer 
shipping lanes from America to PETER FIRKINS r 

s A Tr s ;', NiM wara 

cnced and dtsiebrning traveller with 448 PPr RtiberL Hale. £4.50. . 

• several good books to his credit, He - ZT ~" — ~ ‘ 

ha$ a scholarly turn of mind: The history of the Australian soldier 


has . fallen victim to his own virtues. 
He tells us tihal he spent “ many 
months " in the rending ■ rooms of 
the Public Library and Mitchell 
Library in Sydney. This is evident 


Under arms 


cannot help wishing that instead of 
relying so heavily on early histories 
and diaries, no matter how enter- 
taining these are, he had used his 
own eyes more. The freshest chap- 
ters are those at the end of the book 
in which he simply describes Syd- 
ney and McJ bourne today with n 


mythology of “ far- 
memory " and previous lives : an in- 
terpretation which makes one wonder 
whether the belief in reincarnation 
expln Ins why there have been so few ,ion that “ Auntie 
novels in Indian literature until quite Always Knows Best 
lately, - 

Tt is fascinating to observe the Paul Tnbnri's Pioneers oi 


special emphasis on architecture He ? a , r , ix , “^ development of Charles seen (243pp. Souvenir Press, f 
is excellem, for instance, on the s ubiliiy. Many lively children has an ofT-puliing title, bflt.l j 

cunous effects of the brilliant Aus- p . r0Jcct f or themselves nn invisible greater value than its predecessor 
tralian light. playmate. The present reviewer, from the "Frontiers of the Unkoff 

a limited experience, recollects three, series. The readable and wt 
called Mrs Jnmbiy-Jobly, Doggy formed introduction discussei 
Blacksands und Mra Deddy, a 
name which miglit have sounded 
simster bpt that she was reported 

Mr Firlrmc'c , , f° wcnr ornn ^ pyjamas and to 

. mr , . hiritmss "ords, was now have a prelly taste in food 

KnrS£ SSOni 'k' , f,owcr on the Mr Bcatly had such a playmate! 

OT^ n2 S5’ bw!!5 Beryl, She.diil not. as usually hap- 

Thenceforward the Australians Pens, fade out when he went to 

^ re- Oliver Udge (on-e of 


• • j iu.ii ui uuna. me nu^irnnnn soiuier centre of ,hi> 1 1 c. i — ‘irsi as a re- uuver Loage tone u 1 

YcUb*: Hhliv a ,id Hori- % i" New Zealand in einl ftes of toh WnrW 1 Cru ' S*® '■"happiness (here, and many physicist aludenls of.^ 
?om is something of it disappoint- »^\i/ W -i ,Cn K v , olunicer contingent, . The intervention nF r-irJ^h' u. ?ir« a fi P ! rcnt ^ ^ as whal the m cdic- etiology), the French niufpF 
SSL^S..! 1 J»_ Th> the Second World wi/toTe &«! LombroSa 

indecision about Ihc .Pjjj 
" medium is tit force " InJW.rPj 
existence of a criminal 
Nobel prize-winner, who^i 
paranormal phenomena) 

“ materiallzutioo " but not su 
ax lln |-VJ “ ,IU JU,1 S- ana en- the , German : neurologic- 

could hatdly hnve ^ ^. ariT1 ' 0 8 psychical pheoo- Schrtnck-Notzing (known »L- 
without the 6th 7ihWl tiii hP ?Ca ’/? rlU8M and Franco * h!s British colleagues, M 

ns. S Gnin ^ ^ Tabori does not'-n^^. 

uch of the bnrdeS^ihehVet af/crlnr^nf^ Pl ! 0 raoh , . and soon, as " Shrink tit Nothing )- .■ 

— (wwwbiio, me siuir ul uib pint !„» si — , — •-,i.uyw*HVL-i J i.tcncQ.of Tobruk dotibtlcM MiHwi > n arfls .they married- , biography, rather a.n)iikeWj-!gj 

“ Ateni! “ 

tho 1 hri irsf In “S ine J _ oor e ' Hie and returned with uiut.i 


uiiy. 

threads were taken 
Theodor \V, Ailorno and Max 
■» 'n the "Kuliuriii- 
cnapicr of their Ditdck- 
tiufklilrmg. This book, 
n (he early l94lK, was 
paid of the dmigrds' ex 
l .*it the home 
non, the United . 
ikltiri sdiortlmen 
one Important 
to now berome implicit in 

“iKions of Wnrent lninikirr 
media til is difficult lo 
toe without ihe other) : the 
*wnynlpu|aiion. They main- 
'tot the “ culture industry " 
itorument of repression, to 
w toiling masses in a state of 
Quiescence: in their strik- 
fnjjBtion, “ leisure is the ex- 
m work under kite capilal- 
and Horkheimcr fully 
^jhe puliiital implications 
eS ron ' c mcdia : <he cscap- 
v was not escape from 

chattv wav the devciownert an K , lhou *hl of 

systematic psychical Sate^S 1 ^ *Gesamikln 

five brief biographies shadow casl ovcr^this 

from various countries illustfdfl'Ww hy Nazism , L ih^ 

.separate, and. common w ^ 

perimcnls, findings. ftr 8 um f^JWflm--£oc?bcN , was -trier 

Hcreward' cftn/.on fl'' ,inl » ^ "« 
‘ the 


interpreting these in a, crudely literal 
manner in fact Asihetik here 
means no more than " sense- percep- 
tion *' -Wolfgang Fritz Hangs 
attack is firmly anchored in Marxist 
economics: the contradictory rela- 
tionship between exchange value 
and use value seems to be where ull 
the trouble starts. And the author j 
concern is to show that "makini 
commodities beautiful " is bud Cec- 
il nniics rather than had art- 

Besides the central concept of 
• illusion” iSchein) the aura with 
which consumer goods are. literally, 
iiivi'siL-d lo which a rather abstract 


entertain— und to horrify— in the 
copious footnotes : much of the 
ammunition comes from the enemy 
camp, from trade journals and the 
financial press. 

In the final section the argument 
widens still farther to embrace polit- 
ical considerations. Needless to say, 
a chapter on the '* influence of 
II '(trends! hvtik on. the working 
class" couldn't be omitted ; they 
are, we are told, in tho ironic 
situation of being both Llie produc- 
ers and the chief consumers of tho 


Experimental 
Frankfurt. It should come as no 
surprise to learn that the periodical 
and its theoretical positions were 
conceived against the background of 
the student movement : in fact, by 
working-parties and seminars in the 
Winter term l%8-o9. "during the 
active strike at Frankfurt Univer- 
sity '*. The aim of Visual Communi- 
cation is, ultimately, political educa- 
tion (as the journal's sub-title in- 
sists), as a first step towards the 
transformation of society. As the 
media, in their widest sense, are 


types of goods being discussed. The instruments for preserving the cslab- 
** inherent contradictions" or capi- | j s | 1c j order— there is no adequate 
talist economies are, yet again, con- f ce jbHck from the public — people 
trusted with a rather rosy image of must be tailg |,i u» " decode ", and 
socialist economic systems, where lh|ls ideologically to disarm, their 
planning coincs before profits, and re p ress j V c images: that is, “taught 
ushi-ri- iiiure is no nlace for such In con " in flip ion mat's motto. The 


intogriilioii into some vast pron 
It is interesting that he should i 
—though only in connexion.! 
spiritualists — that “Ihc uncdmci| 
is often n deceiver, and never a j 
deceiver ", This is perhaps 
harsh. After all, where do flasr 
wit come from 7 But it is a 
change from the prevalent 

Unconsci] 



behind which buyer and seller act 
out their roles. 'Ihis last is especially 
relevant here, for Hang demon- 
strates how this relationship has 
been, in the cliche*, dehumanized: 
ihe art of vilcsmanship has largely 


and hence manipulative— nature, 
and their tendency lo reinforce the 
existing system. 

And hero he lakes up again the 
concept of "modelling" as a by- 

,„v * product of the " iUuston industry 

been replaced by manipulation, itself (as | ie prefers to call it), whose 
no less of an art. function is the manufacture ; of sur- 

'I his in itself unoriginal ohserva- rogates for meaningful 
lion is deepened by the effects activity, c g. m the shape ol hm 
which Haug deduces from -such For instance, the state tof . 
munipuldlion. His aim is w 

vc.:ed capital leads to the modelling, positions m me Wc« . 

« ■■ »“». ‘ ‘ hc !>““ S, t ThS ranse 

hunun senses in a particular direction 
He claims lhal the consequences— 
psychological, social, and physiology . 

ieal- of this modelling have yet to ^d t vidUaL con ^umer this 

or Elusions ; ‘tliesc curing, an. 


nnd adds a series 
which demonstrate some of ine dir 
ferent critical techniques which can 
be employed. What all the contribu- 
tions share, though, is an unequivo- 
cal rejection of traditional aesthetics, 
which is here dismissed as being 
both precariously founded on mat- 
ters of individual taste and ideolog- 
ically " suspect Thus in his pro- 
vocative essay Hcino R. MBller tries 
to show how revisionist art histo- 
rians have glossed over the links 
between Nazi art and Expressionist 
painting — especially in the work of 
Nolde, Marc and Modersohn- 
Becker, which is here traced back to 


illustrated, worthwhile exploration 
of the possibilities in its field. Signi- 
ficantly, the only mention or MoLu- 
han in the book is in a dismissive 
aside, where hc is described as the 
erstwhile "elitist Kuiturpltihivtph of 
Spenglerian stamp" und current 
“ apologist of conformism 
The line taken by Michael .Schar- 
ang. a young experimental prose 
writer, is far less level -headed und 
profitable. Zur Emancipation dec 
Kunst is a strident call for cultural 
revolution in the Federal Republic 
(the Chinese model being invoked in 
all seriousness), which rests less on 
reasoning than jargon and bestows 
on us such flashes of insight ns : 
"Theory and praxis slnnd -in a 
dialectical relationship to one 
another." The book, from a leading 

"the 

the 
ently 
in 

_ seen 

as a wnrning of the possible paru 
lysis of German intellectual life by a 
too doctrinaire Marxism. By com- 
parison with the imagination and 
stylishness of his mentor Benjamin, 
Scharang’s essays are drab and 
predictable (admittedly, few would 
survive the comparison) ; and des- 
pite the insistence on “ relevance ", 
they are often highly abstract. Bad 
etess consciences coupled with a 
desire for commitment have often 
led left-wing writers into such ideo- 
logical impasses. They could do 
worse than reflect on the more 
modest, more realistic, role Benia* 
them : " the politio- 
own class. This 

.. the only task a 

writing revolutionary from the' bour- 
geoisie can set himself today.". 


is scholarly, wetl-ivHttert and afitiu- ]£$L7't ot .BtWW-Binpirtfte- -IW* Far East.'' y° a «. and ^8. and en- the •: German i neurologist 

rale, but it does not pretend to leU was followed In Austra- the war could h 7 n - ine Iornier thcalre ^untcred nlnrm,n„ 

m anything new. Mr GflJnero,ri ; con- 1 which ir?^(I5? 'ij? [h 

ducts us pleasantly dowh" those oT Lho 'Divisions. They 

: rruich-erayclJcd roads— trie discovery “P® ihe preparation bear much of the burden*' V m/aT- ri W raon > ; anc 

of Australia, the siory of the^ ^Fl nt “S' 1 , 1 for « a Jor ;| heexMt. iiy . fence of Tobruk dnl&'S fc i Ihcy married- , 


Revolutionary Politics 

in May-June 1968 
RICHARD JOHNSON 

An analysis, from first-hand " Giles' Goat-Boy 
observation, of the student -The Last Unicom 


’s Schcrmnnn. There ore a 


nw 


inaccitt 


the the brunt in Grtx^/Crete. ahd Svria t!nnfl2w eUirned with vIvid explana- smaU bul disconcerting , 
ijnd dedk (is well as fn ihe^tiSS *2SS- W«ntly aesihetic* tpich as an apparent 

emaiinnsallu ciiiUu!.. ..it.... -^.u gfgotlSfTli 0^“ 
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j onenST/vf in Carriage ■ they po- that U.;Jac)6» both an 

operated in further attempts to mider- list of sources. . 
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RAYMUNU M. .i — sv.,_hL- icnn\ nn Mnre ax a public a world power, Britain s changing per- - 

' the Second World War, 
thorny.: question of 
retain ina her posit iiiii in 
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£10.50 


ssn 8 ^r ilion f , on 

wide gap exists between con- The ' 


of 1968 


vcioiw r _ ■ , 

outspoken in his comments on Bntain, 
America arid the Common Market. His 
writing , is graceful arid ; his views are 


pungent. 
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Nationalism before economics 
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An lu'ununiic I i is tor) nf ficland 
since 160(1 
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RARIIAKA I.K1VIS SO LOW i 

The Lund Question and Uic Irish 
Economy 1870-190.1 

247pp. Harvard Ltoiversity Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£4. 

Although l he past thirty years have 
swell ;■ revolution in Ihc writing nf 
IrKh history, its makers have, for 
obvious reasons, concerned them- 
selves mainly with pofitics. arid espe- 
cially with the complex relationship 
between Britain and Ireland. The 
merit of this prcuceupation has been 
to briny content intis mailers to the 
pilch where they can now* be dis- 
cussed uncon leuiimisly. Jt.s defect, 
however, has been that oilier kinds 
of history - especially economic nnd 
social history- • have been sadly 
neglected. 

Of fate there have been signs that 
this siutaCion was beginning to change. 
One of those who have taken a prom- 
inent part is Louis Cullen, whose new 
book is not only a more technical 
sequel to his recent, pioneering Life 
in Ireland, bill also a valuable sum- 
ming-up of what has so far been 
achieved in Ihc modern sector of Ibis 
field. His An Economic History of 
Ireland sint-e IfiftQ e, both descriptive 
and analytical — with description pre- 
dominating in the earlier chapters nnd 
analysis in the later ; but Ihough it 
is composed within a wide chrono- 
logical framework, he manages to 
avoid the nil falls inherent in a linear 
approach. His technique is to select 
certain broad and frequently recur- 
ring i hemes and deal with these in 


depth : war and (lie economy, land, 
j industry, trade. I he “ rural crisis” of 
Ihc first half of (he nineteenth cen- 
tury, I lie emerging " modernism " 
of the second half, the mingled stag- 
nation and expansion of the fifiy 
years since independence. The result- 
ing study, iluuiyh remarkably— at 
times, bleakly —concise, is packed 
with informaiinn nnd charged with 
. Ihc insighl which Dr Cullen is 
uniquely qualified (u convey. So many 
■ of the facts and figures in his book 
are so obviously the fruit of research 
of the highest quality that his very 
brevity whets our unpcirle for more, 
especially for evidence about his 
sources. It is sad. therefore, to have 
to record that his hihliography is 
somewhat selective and his footnotes 
few and far between. 

Those who know Dr Cullen’s work 
already will nul need to be iokl lhal 
he is a formidable revisionist, and 
even in the space of two hundred 
pages he exercises this particular 
la lent to great effect. H would, how- 
ever. have been kinder to the non- 
specialist render if he had indicated 
a little more clearly where the Cullen 
doctrine conflicts with earlier ortho- 
doxies. or perhaps one should now 
say where the Cullen orthodoxy re- 
places earlier orthodoxies. But col- 
lectors of new interpretations will 
note with interest his dismissal of 
the idea that “a stale of suppressed 
land war " existed in the eighteenth 
century, his writing down of the 
Great Famine as a watershed in mod- 
ern Irish history, and his closely 
argued contention that Ireland in the 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had both a more complex and 
a more prosperous economy (the 
dire 1880s apart) than has previously 
been supposed. Altogether, this is a 
stimulating and indispensable book, 
marred only by a too superficial 


treatment of the past fifty years and 
by the fact— in no way Dr Cullen’s 
fault, but still unhappily a fact— that 
panoramic survey* of this kind are 
always bound to be bows drawn 
more or less at a venture in the ab- 
sence of the detailed monographs 
upon which they ought properly to 
be based. 

Monographs on all aspects of the 
economy are badly needed, but it is 
quite remarkable that Irish historians 
—locked as they are in lhal obsession 
of (heirs with political developments . 
—should have shown such massive in- 
difference to the economic aspects of 
die crucial land question. Nearly 
all the most fruitful work in this field 
has been, and is being, done by 
American scholars. One of these, 
Barbara Solow, has now produced (ns 
one of the “ Harvard Economics 
Studies "j a short, critical investiga- 
tion of the land question and its bear- 
ings upon the Irish economy. 
Although, like other researchers in 
this jungle, she is driven to rely 
mainly upon familiar printed sources 
rather than upon the wealth of estate 
papers which, in a more ideal world, 
would long before now have been 
made available to scholars, she has 
Written a book which supersedes all 
its predecessors and deserves itself to 
become a minor classic. 

The Land Question and die Irish 
Economy 1870-1903 is lucid, humane, 
elegantly argued and goes to the very 
heart of the relationship between 
landlord nnd tenant. This. liko Dr 
Cullen’s, is a highly concentrated 
piece of work and, even more 
than his, it is essentially a demolition 
job. Many hoary mvths go by the 
board : that Irish landlords were 
rack-renters, that evictions were on a 
vast scale, that state Intervention 
achieved its ends, that the Land Act 


of ISSI was revolutionary, or that 
land purchase was the decisive factor 
in the way that contemporaries 
thought it was— all these pass under 
Mrs Soluw’s cool and calculating gaze 
nnd none of them will be the same 
again. 

The recurring motif of her book, 
and in (his loo it resembles Dr Cul- 
len's, is that broad generalizations 
nbout "the Irish economy” are 
nearly always misleading nnd that 
the only safe guide i.s to assume that 
significant regional differences will 
generally make nonsense of govern- 
mental policies aimed at the country 
ns a whole. Thus, not only docs she 
establish that for much of the post- 
Faniinc period evictions were rela- 
tively few and rents remarkably low, 
but she demonstrates also that in 
some parts of the country— notably 
the west and south-west — overpopu- 
lation' of uneconomic land was so 
chronic that even if the rent had been 
reduced to zero the cultivators of what 
passed for the soil would have found 
it almost impossible to make a living. 

She identifies this, rather than the 
tenure-system, as the root evil ; 
though the tenure-system did operate 
to worsen the situation because it 
made it simply not worth the land- 
lord's while to improve either the 
quality of agriculture or the land 
itself, an investment of capital and 
energy which alone might have slaved 
off the catastrophic collapse caused 
by the bad seasons and the falling 
prices of Ihc late 1870s. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that for Mrs 
Solow the landlords were as much the 
victims ot the British government as 
their tenants were the victims of the 
Irish weather: 

The conventional views of tli c relation- 
ship of economic development to the 
mainstream of Irish political and con- 


stitutional history in ih, ■ 
century need to be rcvSd TH 
^noinw exploit:, , ion r f 
by the English landlord 
n starring role ann °l pt» 

This is not to say that there 
connexion between the landacl, 
what Purnell called *• the n? a 2 J 
nation On the contrary, MrsSdb 
does establish a do W coS 
though essentially a ncgatS 
deriving not Trom the SU c*2 
carrying out ol a settled policy id 
from the attempted uppllcatiJn 4 
drastic remedies to a disease for vAH 
those remedies had never 
designed : ^ 

To the eventual triumph of separata 
land legislation made several cnmiiW 
lions: n did not ameliorate ccobcv^ 
condiii'oiw, and ut a crilieal lime ii m 
empted the field of economic polw 
nnd in the course or this, its nortk 
exacerbated land lord -tenant relation! ft 
focusing on u point of conflict of ins 
ests ; finally the greatest coniribuft 
of land legislation was that it eveniuifl 
resulted in (he end or landlordism A 
Ireland. Once the garrison was mb 3 
the island been me much less import 
to the English. ... 1 

It was hardly surprising that At 
pal lent, the landlord class, should net 
have survived the treatment. But 
Mrs Solow chooses to end herihaa 
with a question which opens upw 
horizons. “ If ", she asks, " the I 
sacrificed economic progress on 
iiltur of Irish nationalism, who 
say it was the wrong choice ?"R, 
Ing this at the very moment when 
Irish —in the Republic, at least— ha 
voted five to one in favour of en. 
Into Europe, one is moved to ask 
supplementary question : Who 
say that the economic sacrifice of 
nineteenth century is any longer r 
van! to the twentieth ? 


Hitler’s plan for Norway 


ALAN 8. MII.WARD : 

The Fascist Economy in Norway 

3i7pp, Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £5. 

This book is a welcome addition to 
the literature on Norway and the 
Second World War. and the first one 
to study its wartime economy In 
depth: It is also the most revealing 
account so far of the economic war 
aims of Hitlerite Germany, and offers 
convincing proof that the concept of 
the New Order for n fascist Europe 
was much more than an empty phrase 
covering .traditional short-term ex- 
ploitlition of occupied territories, 

Norway's particular interest to 
Alan S. Mil ward's study of the New 
Order is that here, In contrast, for 
example, ,to France-— the' subject of 
his preceding book— the German 
ru(orx felt culled upon to seek a fuller 
realization of their long-term plans 
for n re-making of Europe -In their 
own jmage. No! only was Norway 
*' racially suitable ” for such uu ex- 
periment. but the traditionally open 
and internal ion; illy-minded Nor- 
wegian economy -would In any case 
• ^ c ',** or !PPWWlO‘ Suit .the - 

WW* oF Hil ! er s Eurppe. /Also the 
Insignificance of the Nptwobn Nail 
party* meant that there MW need 
• • to share their power 

with i indigenous author it to. 

Professor MilwardV external : 
approach to the history " of the 
. Norwegian wtiiiitiw economy . has 
considerable advantages. enables 
him to wmccfitrtte on thb .Gentian 
and the New Order convex* without 
being, sidetrack?^ into the interest- 
ing but comparatively unimportant 
squabbles between iho , Gorman 
rulers and their Norwegian stooges. 
If, as a result, the reader is: treated 
to some rather strange explanations 
of how interwnr Norway Wasi some- 
how predisposed for fascism but 
nevertheless avoided iu this matters 
less since It- plays rio, part In [Profes- 
sor Mi! ward's central theme, ", 

A Cter inf ro'duelofyT-uod : Either 
less satisfactory— chapters phi, the 


Norwegian setting. Professor Mil- 
ward lays tho basis for his main 
theme with a succinct survey of the 
fnr-renching schemes to make 
Norway a suitable partner in the 
New Order of the Grossraum - 
wlrtschafi which was to follow Ger- 
many’s victory in the war. He makes 
no exaggerated claims about strict 
coherence of those plans, which 
were worked out amid (he internal 
rivalries and conflicting priorities of 
different parts of the Nazi hierarchy 
and subjected to the occasional 
Interventions of the Ftlhrer himself. 
But the main etements emerge 
clearly: A strong emphasis on basic 
economic activities such as farming 
and fishing— ror both social and 
economic reasons : ti further devel- 
opment of natural Norwegian con- 
tributions to a European economy — ■ 
cheap hydro-electric power and cer- 
tain mineral resources: and more 
exitravagant foibles like Toad and 
rail communications to link the 
whole of Norway more closely to 
the heart of the Grossraum. 

Professor Mil ward's thesis has 
two parts. First, he wants to show 
that the New Order in Norway was 
not: just a temporary expedient de- 
termined by the needs Of . the 
German wat . effort, but' aimed at a 
moirO or doss permanent restructur- 
ing of the Norwegian economy. This 1 
he does very convincingly, by de- 
monstrating the long-term nature of 
the plans • evert at :the cost of 
immediate profits. Thus his secon- 
dary argument, , lhal, German: eco- 
nomic .po|icy In Norway makes no 
sens*, without its' Ibag-term charac- 
ter; seems not only’ Unnecessary but 
also. somewhat dubious. The marg- 
inal econpnijp- yalue to Germany qf 1 
the occupation of Norway hardlyi 
proves ;the ! existence! of long-term, 
economic motives any more than the 
negative „ strategic tesuli$ of the 
occupation Invalidate the primarily 
strategic rniollvfes; for the, Gamin' 
tovasray, Q u jt e | [apart from : this. 
Professor M ilw&rd’s assertions about 
fhe . improfitabHiiy of , Germany* 
occupation of Norway; based ort 
Norway’s import : surplus' during 
piost bf. the \var, 'see*n to Make 


The revenue men 


insufficient account both of the 
Wehrmadil's large share of those 
imports and the inflated prices of 
German exports to Norway. 

The second part of Professor Mil- 
ward s thesis, attempting to show the 
plans of the New Order as being 
ideological or " soeio-psychologi- 
cal" as well as economic, Is more 
problematic. Although the language 
of New Order planning may often 
have had heavy ideological over- 
tones, it is difficult to escape the 
feeling that this could also serve as a 
mythological smokescreen for eco- 
nomic or strategic necessity. In 
particular, the self-sufficiency princi- 
ple of so many aspects of the Now 
Order both m the Norwegian and in 
the wider European Grossraum con- 
cept, while apt to quarantine 
German-dominated Europe against 

infection from the more materi- 
alist systems ", would also protect' it 
against the free-trade liberalism and 
economic power of. in particular/ 
the United States. In this respect, 
therefore, the fascist Now Order did 
not differ Jn ki<ul from traditional 
closed-shop imperialism. Yet Profes- 
tor . MdMrard , does , have a case far 
ms /emphasis on the -ideological ele- 
ments of the New Order, even if it 
has to; be limited to an observation 
fl 14 ’. f , the fascist v New Order, 
i dialog iki| nhd economic-imperialist 
motives were inextricably Inter- 
twined throughout. 

In the end, oF course, the ideo- 
logical element muttered very little 
Even the ambitious schemes for a 

|2 Norway soon willed,! 
gs pie Blitzkrieg faded into a long- 
drawn straggle of staying- no wer and 
the shbroterm^ieeds 
PC the German war economy had to 
be given overall priority. In Profes- 1 
rorMiIwards own words, fropi tbefl:, 

Wl itlfl, , . j. ... 

^ bc to * economic 

topOTnm! t : Soodl bMam ' rao™ 


EDWARD CARSON : 

The Ancient nnd Rightful Customs 
336pp. Fubcr and Fubcr. £4. 

Edward Carson is the librurimi nnd 
archivist of the Customs and Excise 
Department and so is particularly 
well qualified to write its history. 
His volume contains four valuable 
appendixes dealing with Ihc depart- 
mental records. Ihc location and dales 
of surviving ship’s registers, legisla- 
tion concerning wrecks, and material 
on the customs and excise labora- 
tories, supplemented by a useful 
glossary and bibliography. 

There, however, ends much of the 
book s direct importance for histor- 
ians, for the text is very largely a 
chutly collection of interesting stories 
and facts about the development of 
the Customs service, without benefit 
of detailed references and without 
any serious discussion of the econo- 
mic and social Implications of the 
growth and enforcement of Customs 
duties. The treatment is chronologi- 
cal and gets fuller ns it goes along, 
the chapters on the Middle Ages and 
early modern period being distinctly . 
thin and sketch};. 

; ‘Fj’ls Js not to say, though, that the 
book does not have attractions for 
historians as well as for general read- 
f 1 ?’, A mon B li,e lighter notes is the 
intriguing suggestion that America 
may have been mimed not for 
Amerigo Vespucci buL for a much 
more -obscure Individual, a Customs 
coUeclor at Bristol, personally known 
1? i 0hn CllboL Richard A’ Merry ke. 
And popping up among the more 
eminent members of Ihc eighteenth- 
cehtory service are to be found Such 

S St ° D mS J ,lke ffoww-'M Adam 
Smith, Robert Bums and Thomas 
, ram?. . 

■The eighteenth century, of course. 
!; wm the grm age of Smuggling; *. ' 
trade frequently .conducted on an 
enormous scale and in a far from 

,h °ught belter of tackling 
smuggling gangs of twenty, thirty, or 
even forty armed men/ while the 

r i,ing °n «hore, 

. were, not abovp pushing aa inquisitive 


riding officer over the cliffs. Roi 
officers wore not infrequently an 
(cd ami sometimes killed orcapt 
by Ihc organized gangs, and theCoi 
ixh ami Welsh coasts were nolori 
for the pillaging of wrecks 
"country people", in whose & 
tics it was highly dangerous to latrt 
vcnc. 

In tlic nineteenth century la 
scale smuggling became less 
and less violent us the preven 
forces improved in size and ' 
ciency. There was more em Pl) aS ®, 
concealment of contraband in ort 
nary commercial cargoes, and, 
the growth of foreign travel, l 
smuggling become more comm 
The Board of Customs drew alltjjj 
tion to ” some gentlemen, 
ladies, and more ladies’ maids wg 
were prepared to take risks “Tor 
tremulous and vulgar juy of rawj 
the revenue ", .sometimes by IW 
ing dutiable articles within ihc ‘WF 
of ladies' dresses 

Although the advent of f reB |Jr 
simplified Customs work there 
cnnsidenible accretion ot extninew 
duties. In addition to its. old 
Stratton of quarantine and « 
regulations, custody of wrem a 
collection of light dues, the 
ment became responsible tor w 
registration, dealing with a*'® 3 *- 1 
acting as agents in a wide vorire a 
matters for the Admiralty and 
of Trade. The diversity of f^ja 
increased still further after 8^98 
mat ion with the Excise ui lz*i»ij^S 
ticularly as the. Excjte v 
responsibility for administers# ^ 
age pensions until ,JM7. 
sent century too, of cpufl»Jl 
return lb protection has 
plied the Customs’ 
tions. , ja 

There is a great deal otm 115 ^ 

detail on all these dfivelppm^i 

ft seems unforlufiaie'lhm tvwgj 

has not chosen 4o 
mutically with its Various 
One would like to think that n ^ 

rigidly chronological apP r0 “ * 

than mere human pe^LS 
makes. 'the chapters 
the most Inieresting hi this ftf. . 
uninteresting book. .-.3 
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Heyday of the bust 


MAIUMHEI WIIINMA ; 

I'.ukIMi Si-ultiliii'v 1720-1830 
IIMSO. J.2. 

'• Senlplmv in (’reurginn England " 
might h:i\e been a more appropriate 
title, f or. of the seventeen sculptors 


war. f)f the fifty-two works repro- 
duced in this volume, only eleven were 
in the museum s possession in 1931* ; 
twenty -nine have hecn acquired since 
1 045. 

Until a comprehensive catalogue 
is a tic nip led — the time lur which. 
Sir John Pope- Hennessey suggests, 
has not yet arrived — Dr Wliriiney 


included in this monograph, eight — if admirably provides the essential in- 
\ on include Sir Henry (hcerc, whom formation. The period covers, 
VerltiL- an v way always regarded as ;i broadly, (he transition from laic 
foreigner were not English. And of Baroque and Rucocn to Neo-C'lassi- 
llv native talents, which can truly cism. However, in so far as all 
stand up in the competition from these pieces were conceived in ling- 
abroad Wilton? Flux man? land, definitions and boundaries tend 
( liantrv / I lies are mil really in the to blur a little: attitudes, like the 
same class as It ys brack. Roubiliac or climate, arc less extreme. -Evident oil 
even Nnllekins (indeed, their repre- the one hand is the subdued ronian- 
Aciilation in tin- VicloriH anti Albert licism that tends to weave in and 
museum is a clear indication of this out of all tngfish painting and 
—ten works from the three former, sculpture ■ on llic other, in the 
24 from the latter). Such thoughts, portrait busts which were such a 
however, arc irrelevant to the web feature of the period (the mull of 
come due to this little volume, which the limited private patronage which 
is Liu- Victoria and Albert's first was the only real source of work), a 
olfivial introduction in the subject. sharp observation and an unfinllcr- 

... , a lUnri a, ing realism which stem from North- 

™jsr r:,ll,cr ,hi,n "" Mci,i - 

not primarily concerned may well not crr ' ‘ 

have realized how radically this part O' particular interest arc the ler- 
of i lie collections has been developed raeotlu models for works subse- 
dtiring the past twenty-five years, qucnlly translated (for the most part 
Margaret Wliinney properly recalls by assistants) Into marble. In the 
tf ic liclil work done hy Mrs Esdailc terracotta is to be found the real 
and Rupert Ciminis; it was largely measure of the sculptor's intention. 
a> a result of their researches tliai u for their immediacy of touch results 
notable expansion begun lifter the in forms which arc particular rather 


Symbols of authority 


DOUGLAS FRASER and HERBERT 
AI. ( OLE (Editors) : 

African Art mid Leadership 

332pp. University id Wisconsin 
Pres- (AUPCii. £8.50. 


offers a fresh understanding of tho 
entire nature of divine kingship 
among the Yoruba : 

The beaded crown with veil blends Hie 
terror and splendour of kingship. A 
ruler iimtl face evil, (ficiidfnl beyond 
imagination. Birds suggest evil and the 


T l- u ‘u u ■ . .. . neutralisation or evil, flying out to dcs- This- somewhat neutralizes the gains 

l hi*- book is ftiritier evidence that u-oy enemies foreign and domestic and made by the specific studies, because 
the .study of African art has come of even the king himself, should he prove the authors are here compelled to 

n'rtn lncl.iM.fl III llin ULIIol c iiniAU Inin In La Tun.l.. ■■ . . . . 1 


lifts his glory to their level of ontological 
purity. The review of ihe documents, 
visual and written, BugaeMx u aeries of 
oppositions: summit oF tree as site of 


the. study of African art has come of even the king himself, shi 
age. Instead of the muni survey into to be fundu men tally wicked. ... 
tribal style Wimps, it offers a number The birds symbolise the splendour of 
of- serious specialized studies. TJieir communication with the gods, with the 
common theme is “art and lender- c ? }' '"S* 1 J! n 1 wllh t f 1c 

shin", Tlie term ‘ leadership • is ft 'hl. aiclS P " n ‘" ,ly - 
taken in its widest possible sense and to earthly grundcur. the I 
refers , not only lo the divine king- lifts his glory to their level 
ships of societies like Ifo nod Benin, purity. The review of it 
but also to the political role played visual, and written, gugae 
by nmsked societies among the oppositions: summit oF i 

A fikpo .Ibos or Chokwe. *? rc TTm a K. of , k L 1 - 8 , ;,s 

' , r ment; Plight of bird or 

In kuch a diverse collection, the beak— royal comnumwai 
quality and importance of the papers j'^ s ‘Y on ? s * > transforms 
must obviously vary. Roy Siebcr'K inmsforilltlon^ 5f th?h»di 
paper on K.wului terracottas Is vaguely generic: the cur 
■sketchy: a worthwhile contribution when unseen forces are i 

lo »; journal bin not sobstnnlinl ^^"hcll Tho ^nha''' 
enough for .1 book. SiqiOn Qllcn- might be aim ply inlcrpn 
bergs paper brings much mumlnn- can uphold the asplrtuic 
ticin to Ibo musks and their social and lion only if he embodies v 
political life. Despite his very formal tW goodlier the undersl 
' luiig'uagc he succeeds in bringing the 
Okumkpa play to life. By contrast. 

Dtiuglas. Fraser’s intriguing "The O ^ * 

IttMegg'cd Figure in Benin and AT| V4 T) 111 
Yoruba Art ” in the end tolls us noth- : j 

fay at . all ahmit the Binl or the 
Yoruba.. Mr Fraser traces the fish- WILLIAM FAGG (Ed iu 
logged llgurc back via Renaissance The Living Arts of Nice 
wl smd medieval art to ihc Ancient n n «iimhnr*ri 
Nci,r Mis fasdnutlng inquiry ^numbered miges. 

is a little like a whodunit, and in the. ' 


Pre-NHS 

than. a* so often in the marble. A. M. COOKE: 
generalized. Ryshnu-kS "Jolm \ History of Ihe Royal College of 
Locke Schccmaker's ‘*pr Hugo IMijsleinns of London 
C'lianiberlcn " and Wilton's ‘ Oliver V(| | unK . j pp mm 247. Oxford Uni- 
(Tomwcll “ are but three ol the vcrs jjy p rcWi £«j. 

more .striking terracottas in the col- 

lection— the latter being of partial- 

lur interest in that it mav he enm- fhc appearance of the third volume 
pared directly with the marble, also of this series makes a welcome uddi- 
n the Victoria ami Albcrl. lion to the story ol medicine in this 

, * I r i- country : it covers a period of ninety 

In reproduction a largeness of scale rrom t | lc pilSsa g C 0 f u, c Mcrli- 

in many of the models is very CJ| , Acls {n l858i l0 | M{<> xvhen ,h c 
conspicuous, a ml makes the more National Health Service A cl came 
regretlable the limited opportunities into force. In 1858 Ihc College was 
then available for tackling the small — witli only 188 fellows— and 
bigger group. Ryshmck's bronze sta- iw form of management had been 
incite of Rubens, for example, just unchanged for many years. Within 
under two feet high, is in many ways the medical profession U was re- 
ft much larger conception. The tomb garded “ mainly as an examining 
or monument provided the main body of oligarchical structure ” ; oul- 
o ut let for full-scale composition in side the profession the function of 
eighteenth-century England, and by the College was little undcrsiood or 
way of background Dr Wliinncy appreciated. And it is difficult to 
i I lust rates a number from Westmin- see how* this could have been ot hor- 
sier Abbey and elsewhere. However, wise, it was frequently consulted by 
it is above ail in the portrait bust government departments and gave, 
Lhal tho strength of the collection on the whole, sane and sound advice ; 
lies. Roubiliac's marvellous “ Lord but it was often sadly out of touch : 
Chesterfield ”, Nollekins's “ Charles it was a long time before the College 
James Fox ” (of which it is said that would agree that leprosy was a con- 
Catherine of Russia had twelve tagious disease. On the other hand, 
copies lo give away ns presents), in a memorial addressed to Disraeli 
Chantry's “John Raphael Smith", in 1874 on Ihc subject of dwellings 
Scheemaker's “Cobham*' and Rys- for the poor, the College pointed 
brack's “Canon Finch”: these add out: 

continuing lustre to the museum and That private enterprise is powerless to 
sharpness to our understanding ol provide the fresh and improved hoiisc- 
the period. accommodation which is required fur 

those who Ituve been expelled front 
their former habitations, in uddition lo 
that which is called for by the constant 
increase of the population, by reason 
of (he impossibility of securing suitable 
sites for building. 

it was hoped lhal (ho government 
. . . . . ... ... would take up this mailer “in the 

ch insight Into the deeper imphcu- present session of Parliament *'. This 
ms of artistic symbolism is rare in- rnemorial reads as well now as it did 
cu ‘ then, and is evidence that the College 

Al the end of this book the editors did play u part in improving the \ve(- 
ve compiled wlial they call an fare of people in this country. In 
i verv lew ” un art and leadership, more recent times the publications of 
lis' somcwhul neutralizes the gains the College on smoking have shown 
ndc by the specific studies, because a similar awareness of problems 
c authors are here compelled to affecting public health, 
ncralizc again, which forces them During its long history the College 


rich: the principal source of in(M 

derived from its examination^ ^JX amily as a bench 
And it is as an examining both £ f-* 1 ® hisiorv. Yet by 
the College was of 

for many years; the disciplinary ca *fL£tA by His unde. 

iiol of its fellows, members and i ^llSrcd. in the famous 
cnnntes has now largely lapsed, of The Munition, 

n.'iCkPil into iho ^ 


Such insighl into the deeper implica- 
tions of artistic symbolism is rare in- 
deed. 


have compiled wlial they call an 
“overview” on art and leadership. 


generalize again, which forces them During its long history the College 
into some misleading statements. To has done little directly to encourage 
give but one example: research on its own premises. Bril, 

... ...... « n n xmull laboratory for re- 


king himself in full ancesiml panoply. ri,«rnnK».i*ii^ ..r • , - ,n !l smi| l' laboratory lor re- 

The faces of his ancestors bear witness , , ‘? 1 , * ,ur 1 *® tl 1 rc search was cslublished jointly with 

to earthly grundcur. ihe rail of the veil ^ K 0 n durall, H n . ,rUliri[l ' s< the Royal College of Surgeons; it- 

lifts his glory LO their level Ilf nntolofticul ,0 vvi.« -hrLmwr. fur nmnudtil 


future generations will i-cflcci the pres- 
tige of dhc line 

— no doubt very true of many soci- 


was, however, forced for financial 
reasons to close in 1902. Ill is re- 
corded that the College could not 
afford the sum of £150 lo pay for a 
crematorium for experimental ani- 
mals.) The College has never been 


force — head of king as »cal of judge- VCfy ."V n * any afford the sum of £150 lo pay fc 

ment ; Flight of bird or piercing with a ,n °ng the t oruba neither crematorium for experimental ; 

, the beak— royal commimieaiion or magic D 1 ras . s , nor ,vor y 11 rc me privilege of ma | s .> The College has never b 
npers mclsivencss ; tmnsfornmtron of the the king. Brass belongs lo the Ogboni 

•hnr'a Bcneric into (he vaguely individual— society, und ivory and lead belong to 

, iransCprmntlon of the hutividual into Ihc the Obataln cull. The king can use -r-*, •%. -v-w- 

is Is vaguely generic: the coming of night, brass onto in so Fir as he is i mem T3 ^.T T T O 

mlion w Hen unseen forces are unleashed— (he h.*r of thJn.ih-»ni' «Miir 1C ? *, |X| H ^ 

... fall Of the veil when unseen fores ? er °i. the °£ b 9 ni cu,t - :intl only the JL VJOl llllu 


generic into (he vugiioly individual— society, und ivory and lead belong to 
transformation of the individual into Ihc the Obataln cull. The king cun use 
vaguely generic: the coming of night, brass only in so Tar ns lie is u mcm- 
when unseen forces are unleashed- the k„ P n r ,hi A 'hi'- L ' , . t !u 
fall of the veil when unseen forces are r\k. „u l D cult, and only the 
absorbed, Tho meaning of these forces ^ cw P. bas wbo f° he Obatala 

might be simply Interpreted: ihc king worshippers could handle ivory ut all. 
can uphold (he aspirations of civilian- The use of metal is determined by its 
lion only if he embodies within an essen- particular magic quality, not by its 
Hal goodnev* the understanding of evil, durability. 


Snap judgments 


Hff fiP states 

- — 1 

. vrhaps characteristic of 
; A d 3 rnslhatatthebegmn.ng 
Mloii ^ not only com- 
S |o a wandering star 
SVScid of the greatest 
I Emilies, (ended lo see 
Srf the family as a bench 
Suterican history. Yet by 
the. infant enr ' 


King 7 seems by.fpr ttie.ihost iiilcrr , l,on> ■ ues V l , D . c \ ,nc CT'n «nu the u y c iook'iim a sombre l 
c<itaju Although previously; published fnlf !w * re p - n ‘ r ^ UnfbrUumtcly,. Mr 

in : Afri'vn Am (and rallibr more Le M ' ^tawing* sire' not of 'ihe g 


, . , : o-'j ioi'xu 

passed into the purview of 
General Medical Council. 

Dr Cooke gives a full and inle 
ling account of the long and ti 
wasting negotiations between 


JS & of Thf Munition, 
fried of the Temple in 

fteformal discsuhlish- 
fjjie old Puritan ( hnrch m 
STrf Mflssachusclts merely 
istatc of affairs more and 


Royal Colleges and the University ffiLiowg to the old Massji- 
l.ondon over the granting of niediSTpHabUshnient and hound to 
degrees ; in describing the wurkafV, ««! deal of niisunder- 

toon l. ' p. .... ..i* 


Royal Commission of 1889, he t 
marks tnrily lhal 

the pretensions of the Roval Collq 
were dismissed in terms that as nnj 
approached the contemptuous as it a 
consistent with Ihc dignity of a Rot 
Commission lo employ. 

The whole of this prol nicted cpiso 
is an example of how an uver-dw 
oped sense of loyalty, inflexibility 
discussion and n lack of tact a 
subtlety cun delay an agreem 
which everyone wants: “ihe e 


• ad a groat deal of tin- 
feeling among the various 
j to the succession of tlte 
Commonweal ill. 

itabml Dissent, /6.ll>- /«.!.? 

i,* of great learning and of, 
uhole. good judgment. It is 

E t thy William Mel.ough- 
fiad it necessary to apolo- 
e end of his very lengthy 
fot possibly having been too 
,atl» New England Baptists, 
ttittma, to an ouMder, to 


, IBhwtns, to an ouimuui, iu 
wdc '! s perhaps a sad commcntary»" ^ , he cre<lit , hal js 

ihc fullibility of human affairs MB', w is n cec.s.sarv to 


certainly a reminder of how little j 
achieved by committees.'' 

The College has tended in the paj 
to be conservative in its outlook.! 
can be seen front its firm altitude l 
the admission of women to media 
practice. Yet it was the Dawson n 
poll, issued in 1920, that first puld 
paper the concept of a national hull 
service, and one cun look buck lo tl 
part played by Ihe College in the neg 
tialions and controversy over Ihe pr 
sent service and realize that its a| 
Hide on the whole was realistic u 
conciliatory: us such, it was able I 
obtain concessions from Ihegoyeii 
ment which u more truculent attilut 
would probably have lost. 

The College remains a self- 
pctuftling oligarchy, but since ill 
l lucncc is now widely spread over 
whole country . this is hardly ■ 
iced. 'Hie development or its acliv 
over the ninety years which DrCt 
examine* will probably sccin ns n 
ing compared lo what the next ni 
years will have Vo show. 

No tme body, be it a Royal Cotl 
the British Medical Association; 
any other, can claim to speak tor 
whole medical profession, onu 
certainly has its advantages- R 


U. Indeed, il is necessary Vo 
tat it no time were the 
id Now England the domi- 
tteUM denominavion or Ihe 
lbein of the Puritan Ira- 
ni upward climb of the 
ns much slower than the 
j dimb of tho Mclluulixtx 
ftwd them chronologically, 
(fwteslanl sect, not even the 
i tho had their academic 
i Brown University in Prov- 
Uode lsJand, and their very 
tademd more recent 
's centre in tho University of 
aberited all or even most 
wu of the Puritan ('om- 
it to some serious draw- 
i the arganizaltnii of Dr 
ii book. A great many 
things happened in (hc 
o( (he old Now Fiiglumf 
Kttl«Wch only in a xvcon- 
kpte affected the Baptists 
UDonxord of ninrtyrdoiii. 
tutyOwkcrt. 

Hwwd lias hud a non- 
httWcnl, so far ns there 
.®™shmeM in Mav%adm 


Ihe people who still 

certainly has its titivaniaw*. » *-0*wjg jjtC " Soils tif the 
well be shown lhal Ihe altitude of dwl of /.cal, well 

college in 1946-47- when rt wlvued. wus extuh 

to combine with its two sister satis as wvH 

Colleges into ;m Academy ot Mew««ptate. Only at ihe cod 
cine— was a wise one, we pul more fully 

• H5 W . J when ,he Trinitan- 

«!5 Puritan cxtaMMi- 


GOKDON McLACHLAN (Editor) : 
Problems nod Progress in Medicul 
Care 

200pp. Oxford University Press for 
Ihc Nuffield Provincial Hospital 
Trust. £2.50. 


These nine essays dcul with various 

- , - — ~ - ■ aspects of the working of the National 

^oriiha,. Mr Fraser traces the fish* WILLIAM VAGG (Editor) ; . yviiilc. He proves that it is possible, * Health Service which hnvc led lo 

legged figure hack via Renaissance The Living Arts of Nigeria ' . with sensitive lighting and careful some disquiet, not necessarily great, 

tul and medieval art to the Ancient Unnumbered mines. Studio Vkln cultin fi’ *« dramatize African sculp- among both those who work in the 

Near -hast. His fascinating inquiry ' lure without niuking il look vulgar, service und those who receive its 

is a little like n whodunit, und in the, _J He can evoke the atmosphere of benefits. 

cml we arc reasonably convinced. that . ““ ■ Nigerian towns and villages in a The place of- the general pracli- 

Mrilirascr ivhypolhe^s 'x correcl : ^ ^ -mbniler that is both beautiful and tioner. certainly in rural areas, as the 

ftstoged figure n, ay hav^ .come;. Moreover, he managw leading figure if a medical, or para* 

inll in jhk dia \5« r umtarSrlllli fdlir pwplo fanoccnt of: nmCrapologlcal ' 10 PWde some hcW and unexpected mcdicnl, team has never been fully 

'31a, a ihi? nIISS ? r cthhoToalcul knowledge or training, pcfspwtives on .scenes all loo familiar recognized. Too often lack of con- 

Smrimt t!S. ■ H ,u quipped with powers of observa- . . Ip’ long-time resident of Nigeria, tact and reasonable communication 

MnOOg itlC lMW or YOtUWl SttVu WC- - tion land material caumniiinil urZiiih,i nP . Amoniz SAvnrnl mndnmtwnc i. hoiuvKn imnnml ..mniainn... kn..:,,.! 


cine— was a wise onc ' 


in theory ait least, is now sent to ^H^J* 1 ** lo the preten- 

familiarize him in advance wtiv- 

hospital. is loo often concerned ^^Unttonanf. 
ensuring the smooth running .«m"**i* the growth of ft 
machine rather than with tno American Protestant 

und comfort of the patient. ■ SL wipoctaiH American 
Among olhor problems eJ^saTJtooinHuigy j n Massachu- 
hy the contributors to e *I«n* fa Coo- 

the value of a social servic^g»wbook has great interest 
ment. as envisaged by the n ay # perhaj» demur 

report, in a rural as compare , wcondwy 

urban area ; the vexed MJ the Sqx.™- 

least to many doctors. kod State -The 


•t. in a rural as *6 ftocondwy 

i area; the vexed 

to many doctors, oj ™ State". The 


. . lour peopio ipnocenl of: anthropological »ic nnw .ina unexpectea mvuwiu, inm n;is never oecn ruiiy 

or ctnnologlcnl knawlcdg6 or trainlnn. P c f s P^ ct ives on .scenes all loo familiar recognized. Too often hick of con- 
iUnt m l^v«!..i!, ne a Ji fC H ut ®9 u IpP«d with powers of observa- ..fa'* 1 long-time resident of Niger in. tnct und reasonable communication 
« rnTn?w;i;M?, r ?,v !tr?,w worthy Of Among several masterpieces in the between general practitioner, hospital 


least to many doctors. ot tn^iM^^ , Jhe 

sent system of the t * isll ^ 5 men i bring about the 

merit awards,- ^ ^ 

more men into the nuremg ■ Wmc anyway, and 

and a study of &L the 

This ritoughlful little book ^ ^ 

have many readers among t jhoBft numerous 
work for the health setme - , ^ 

be of particular use in tdmWW * 
tors on all levels. 

«nd of other 


Foreman’s lhe lerms of reference of the Seebohm 
snme nin.iiiv committee wore not wide enough to 
n.?™ .2' iMtadc lhe work of ihc medical social 

oeiry nor lhe worker in hospital, for it is she who 


chief symbols of Yoruba kingship crafts. ■ 
and - Ihc . two constantly recurring L • ‘ . 


. jnnuoni .BMv tip™ pnoiogruphs. will be most closely concerned with 

study ofNigerlim , V™ Ntaji' W & ^ faat appears rich the satisfactory discharge of a Client. 

This important work is often left to 


Man ami 

havlonr, edited by Heinz Fg] 
(144pp. MBcGibbon and KJ ■ ^ 
is urt excellent collection 

popular essays on ethologcj 

by leading «ulhonU» ^ itten I 
, essays were origuiuUy 

nnA-thnv haVe been . 1 } 


oiner 

lid 

Ita “- 
aincity 
iko ft hoof 


Boston’s Baptists 


more loosely to the old certain ties of WILLIAM G Mrl oilGUi im in. , . 

Ilioir laiih Uwn wjls die case wcmi ax * MrLOUGHl.lN . chilly towards lie chums of the 

recently us the First World War. ' Ncw Enfi,and »lssenl, 1630-1833 - mtuiwn oOftblidmicnt, but the 

I hc Baptists were certainly not as Volume I : 693pp. Volume 2: pp697- “Kn lh J n, '! :lv ®' 

politically- m in (led as f|, c sects within 1.324. Harvard UnSv Press VA f ^ hly lhc,r hc , m » 

the Nvw Fnglaml tstnhlislimcnt, and London: Oxford University Press. chrht m 1 V JoL^Srm ^itd 

were c.iMly ciumph put off from £16.50 the set. tlXn J i rl!i £ 


pressing claims on which they had 
not any strong .sectarian reason to 
insist. ( 'on i pa red. for example, with 
llic ecclesiastical history of Scotland, 


siastic Christians. John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams and Charles 
Francis Adams could all, in various 
ways, be seen as legilinuitc heirs of 


W0 ! ,U in the South as he the old Puritan establishment, ‘ but 

llierc is Minu'thinc tcoid bcl,evctJ ll «** spreading in the Hairy Adams and his brothers were 

great many of ^controversies North, but it hardly spread at all in ^ 


which Dr Mcl oughlin discuss the South and did not spread fast or rmainlv Ukh irnnilSnmsi but X 
with such learning, objectivity, and far in the North. It was significant transfer of^E £tun 

acuteness, kven that adiaphorist, (hat when Matthew Arnold was j n t s e ] ate se vemeenth century from 
wTin^J-hilh* 1 ’’ was , ir ^niv:nl ota the later lecturing at Harvard he aston- the Puritan establishment \a the 
lihnnl.l ' -t'i ! L f ir PC °n C . 'u° i im r C ! ,shed President Eliot by refusing to Church of England. The Baptists, of 


uggested that they in fact conv 


w. n scry muicu notes ironi me imm- i.« omy senuus w «im»s oi century. Lymnn Beecher as preacher which onc might be permitted to 
pets nf its enemies. New England Oiwcnj is that tt is a 0 f freedom of religion is an implau- think of as not being serious enough 

As Dr Mci.oughlin points out, htlle weak on the side of authority, sible character, and there is an to be laughed at even by Moiiire. 
the coalition which overthrow whal Nowhere is there a sufficiently elab- assumption, as Dr McLoughlin Others recnll the AnUi Livht idylls; 
was left of the old establishment orate or clear discussion of the basic notes, that the religion of all sens- o there, perhaps, in later generations 
was a theologically inconsistent onc. problems raised by the tenets of the jble Christians was sonic form or of Baptists, “ powerful " religious 
Du the one side, it consisted of tho Baptists or even by the reasons other of evangelical enthusiasm. novels like Robert i£is mere. The 

devout followers of Jefferson who which led to the Baptists being Unitarians could not meet the bulk of the theological controvenues 
were as completely convinced of his replaced by the Methodists. It was standards of the Baptists or the were not car-rial on at the highest 
rightness ws good Liberals were of significant of a change in the ethnic Trinitarian CongrcgationaUsts any level. There was no real equivalent 
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Laieran. Fortunately, either money 
or zeal ran out before this absurd 
project could be even begun. 

'If ihc grievances of what wc may 
call the Puritan Dissenters were not 
ns serious as those of many other 
victims, they could still he serious 
and also annoying. There were 
plenty of un-C hristum officials who 
stretched the law or enforced the 
law to compel Baptists, for example, 
to contribute to the maintenance of 
the old Puritan establishment which 
was obviously less and less repre- 
sentative of Ihc active Christians in 
New England but which still had the 
law, or some interpretations of the 
law, on its side. In sonic ways, the 
situation of the old Puritan estab- 
lishment was like that of the Church 
of Ireland in. Let us say, Connaught, 
And die defence of lhat establish- 
menl in its last years, conducted hy 
implausible Christians like Daniel 
Webster, meant lhat even a legal 
victory was rapidly disappearing as 
a political possibility, and (he moral 
or religious victory had already becc 
abandoned us an effective pro- 
gramme. 

In this long book there is a great 
deal of highly if unconsciously en- 
tertaining miscellaneous informa- 
tion. There arc church quarrels 
inside the Puritan establishment 
which one might be permitted to 
think of as not being serious enough 
to be laughed ai even by Mol i ire. 
Others recnll tho Anld Livht Idylls; 
others, perhaps, in later generations 
of Baptists, “ powerful ” religious 
novels like Robert Lisin ere. The 
bulk of the theological controvenues 


the rightness of Gladstone. The character ot New England that the 
l inivcrsalists (whose most famous Unitarian establishment, abandon- 


sigmitcant ot a change in the ethnic Trinitarian CongrcgationaUsts any 
character ot New England that the more than the Papists could, and Dr 


McLoughlin .rightly points out lhat 


ornament was to be P. T. Bamum) ing legislation which debarred Pap- ihe allied Baptists and Trinitarian 
were much more hostile to the old ists from public office and from Congregaiionalists believed inno- 
Unii.u'iun establishment, with which affirmation of Christian belief, cently in the approaching universal 
they had so much in common theo- could suffer them much less than triumph of their brand of Protes- 
logically speaking, than were the that. Of course, Bishop Gheverus of tantism. It was an illusion that died 
Baptists or even the Trinitarian Boston (later Cardinal Archbishop hard. There were people who, after 
CongrcgationaUsts. And a point of Bordeaux) was a highly respected the Edinburgh conference of 1910, 
which is not dealt with here but figure. After all, he was a Royalist though* the world was to be won 
jK-rhaps duscrvcs some notice, was exile. Nevertheless Rome was for Christ in that decade. After the 
Ihe failure of the Unitarians, ilnd no 


was for Christ in that decade. After the 


Ihe failure of the Unitarians, ilnd not admired by any of the Massa- First World 'War, the enthusiastic 
even the llniversulMs. to replace the chuseUs scots until it was visible that Methodists dwek on the possibility 
old Calvinisiic and later Arniinian Massachusetts was changing ethni- of eclipsing oil the edifices of Rome 


zealots of New lxiglaiul. Jefferson 
I irmly believed tfait Unilarianism 


ally as well as thcologicn 


brand-new American 


Or McLoughlin is perhaps rather equivalents of St 'Peter’s or St John 


A Shetland Poem 


.essays were original'/ ^ ^ ^ ' 

'radii and .he, have b «" 

from the German. *} y j may „ 
NuWiaskv: they Include *eem _ m 


recdr in other form?; t 
Bmi till. His cuccFul 


'Oi'ves m »icy:; ; the n« : wv PMeiiidl(l> ; pt^ ! ipl^:.»tt..df ihc'bobk. • 

of Yoruba and almost succeed, in ; turning -this hup- ihb, space taken up by thein toid hppn r T is . Raid 10 

iOBMiry: finalfy ihwarej :book ; .Into .spmcAV wurlt ■ u^for more ;K^ ad bcC0 The ^mphh 


Raid id his mi- 
le .understanding 
paniphlet. which, 


NuWiasky : : they fnriude^ 

; Lorenz bn« “ Paic f°™S. 

Ravens ", K*r\ 

“Animal M«ds , Erich \, : 
on “The Psychologist 
Experimentui Amrn»i» 
Koehler on “ Non-v^baJ ^ 

und N. Tinbergen s_ Gn „ • 

Peace in Animali and wan ,.i 


;thP 

^ «!uS 
w und « *• 


At l i robs ness, a house 
mild-vi&aged above the sen 
had three floors ; the roof 
und its wood hold. 

No other beams. 

A minimum of elegance spared 
in stone. Twelve slabbed frames 
admit all that comes. 

Dung stamped hard 
onto the flour gorges 
ibe Wank mouth of the hearth. 
The house fills. 

A shelter for beasts 

the best they may have had ; 

when we disgorged 

from the steel cavalry, our crofts 

flcih thinned to 
water and shards. Wasting 
grasses spindled some wool 
skeined loose. 

The wind staggers itself. 

With stone broadcast 
on low peat stopci. 
touching water. 

OnM absencc, absence of women 
and the dank flit 
of beaus useless save 
to ibe industrious visitor. 

Bui by what we had 
before, not worse ; 
and the slaughtered had not 
thi* good dirt. 

Shouldn't we have, by 
a ullv cut against rugfcw 
duihng smade ibe moon s 
cnibb ol frost. 


wanted, and got, more than 
a pinched nissen hut 
fish, skin flayed, the storm’s 
goring shove. 

The ribbed vessel, with sheep 
was lifted, and jiggered 
clumsily on rock ; a creature 
stricken beyond repair. 

The doe of the sea. 

We were not. But what wc were 
worked under hundreds 
of moons icily lugged, 

we were slow asking for. 

We got from each bird 

die fish's bead, the crimson liver ; 

now we have the whole lot. 

But less the dead 


war, the multiplying thickness 
of the atlantic magnitudes. 

Of the sun, a flake. 

A pale ameliorating 
glUd quickening 
the coll, in us it stiffens 
and presses up in mirth. 

The throat lusts for its oils. 

Joy, joy— spills, and makes free. 

We are going to drain, drain and crash 
the spent beer-can. 

Civilisation eats out 1 

the blood from the heart •, 

the laboured gratitudes 

between us and earth 

make a lace-tented shawl such 
as our women excruciated from 
ihitads marled round bitterness. 


level. There was no real equivalent 
of Robertson Smith of Aberdeen 
and Cambridge (Eng). Indeed, with 
the decline of the drab but learned 
Unitarian ministry, the Protestant 
clergy was only occasionally a 
learned clergy. After ail, Lyman 
Beecher was a more serious theolo- 
gian (than his son, Henry Ward. And 
Amherst and Brown were not 
academic institutions to rival Har- 
vard. 

Dr McLoughlin makes tt plain 
thar, although philosophically speak- 
ing the allies and disciples of Jeffer- 
son and the heirs of Isaac Backus 
had very little in common, politi- 
cally speaking they had a great deal. 
Few establishments were less capa- 
ble of exciting enthusiasm than the 
Unitarian establishment which failed 
to keep Emerson within its ranks. 

As Dr McLoughlin points out, both 
the Jeffersonian Deists and the 
Universe lists “ in the punsutt ol 
happiness " were psychologically 
much more like Trinitarian Chris- 
tians «uch as Lyman Bcechor than 
Jefferson would have liked to be- 
lieve. Both believed not so much in 
the rival destinies of man as in the 
humanity and good sense of -the 
average man. (Whether Jefferson 
really believed this deeply la a . 
malleT for sceptical speculation.) 

iBut there can be no doubt (bat 
the various dissident bodies and, 
above all, the body with which Dr 
MoLoughlin is concerned, took an 
optimistic view of the human situa- 
tion, It tt not only, to quote an old 
Boston joke, -that UnLversallsts be- 
lieved that God was too good to 
damn (them, and the Unitarians ' be- 
keved that they were too good to be 
damned, but (hat the whole trend of 
the American mind was towards an ' 
extremely optimistic If credulous 1 
acceptance ot Bishop Berkeley's pro- : 
phetlc verses about “ the Course of 
Empire ", The time was to come 
when the spokesman for a Puritan 
tradition would be no Baptist minis* 
ter and no Methodist bishop,' but. . 
Cardinal O’GonneU. And perhaps 
the most significant event in the 
recent ecclesiastical, history of New 
England has been the appointment 
of a Portuguese priest as Arch-- 
bishop of Boston, the see once held 
by a French nobleman, and then by 
a series of -formidable Irish prelates. 

In that evolution, the Baptists - 
played on ibe whole a useful and ' 
what was, considering the. history 1 of 
early New England, a remarkable 
and comparatively harmless • role ; 
and for chose 'who have the time =■ 
and energy .to read through - this 
study of ecclesiastical controversy, of 
the evolution of the American mind 
in which Rome and Boston have very 
-largely come together, it is full ot 
interest and even - of 1 a kind . of 


JON SILKIN morbid fascination. 
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The book trade in 1855 


R i K >k sellers Publishers mid 
Sladumrs Directory IK55 
I diicil In (in ha in i'ulhrd 


Vpp. 

.SllCIl'tV. 


Oxford : 
U. 


Bibliographical 


I'liia, 1 he seventh of 1 lie Occasional 
Publications of the Society, is it 
facsimile reprint of the Bodleian copy 
tone or itvo recorded, the oilier being 
in the Itrilisli Museum j of what is 
apparently only l he second English 
hook trade directory known lu exist. 
It was preceded hy John Pe nil red's 
of 1 7X5. of which the only copy re- 
corded {again in the Bodleian) was re- 
prinled hy the Bibliographical 
.Society in i'iss. also edited by 
(irahiim Pollard. Hudson'*. directory, 
which contains upwards of 6.1)00 
names arranged alphabetically by 
counties, with Loudon at the end, 
was issued (price five shillings) over 
the i 1 np r ini of the Booksellers Com- 
munication Agency, and from his 
prefatory “ Address to the Trade ” it 
is clear that he intended it lu be an 
annual. But the firm, started in Nov- 
ember, 1854 as the Booksellers’ Regis- 
tration Agency, manager William 
Henry Hudson, was seemingly under- 
capitalized and certainly short-lived ; 
it came to an end before NovcniL.r, 
1856 and there is no evidence that 
the second edition of this directory, 


promised fur January of that year, 
ever materialized. 

Nothing is known about llodsoii 
except his connexion with the linn; 
but he clearly knew the book trade 
and was known to its 111 ern hers. Mr 
Pollard opines that he hail probably 
been a traveller or clerk for one ol 
the big London wholesale houses, 
ami his directory, aimed nut at the 
reading public but at the trade, was 
in fact unessential tool for any pub- 
lisher or wholesaler who wished to 
circularize, especially, the country 
booksellers. Its assembly wax a con- 
siderable achievement, and it salu- 
ably enlarges our knowledge of the 
trade in the years before the advent 
of Kelly’s Post Of Jin' Directory in 
1872 (con tinned at three or four 
yearly intervals until 1 93*11. 

An examination of the entries for 
provincial towns is particularly 
instructive when compared with the 
■slate of a Hairs today. For example. 
York, with 11 population of 40.000 in 
1855. could support eleven book- 
binders, thirty booksellers, eleven 
circulating libraries, seven music 
.sellers and fourteen printers (three of 
these were admittedly entered also 
as booksellers); with a population 
of more than 100.000 today, 
its services in the same general 
category arc probably halved. Pub- 


lishers are not normally listed as a 
separate category ; but in < am bridge, 
lor example, an asterisk is attached 
to those booksellers who were also 
publishers, among them such still 
familiar names as Deighlnn. Bell and 
Macmillan, and the nine double- 
column pages needed for the London 
booksellers required a whole series 
of indications for their additional 
activities—? for libraries, pit 
for publishers, pr for printers, etc. 
The separation of functions com- 
monly cumbincd in the eighteenth 
century was still not complete. 

Mr Pollard's introduction, 
designed to put Hudson's schemes in 
perspective, provides an admirably 
concise survey of the changes in the 
methods or communication within 
the book trade during the years fol- 
lowing Pendred. including paragraphs 
on the London share book system, 
the gradual separation of publishing 
from wholesaling and the varying 
at lit tides of publishers over the years 
towards the alternative systems of 
commercial travellers and marketing 
by circularization. He concludes by 
endorsing Hudson's claim that " the 
trade at large will find in this work 
such a List of Names ns hus never 
before been in the possession of any 
firm ” ; nor. it may be added, of any 
historian of the book trade this side 
of the Bodleian. 


Nigeria up to 19 66 


NDUNTUEI O. ITA i 
Bibliography of Nigeria 
271pp. Cass. £11. 


Nduntiici (la’s tour dc force will be 
welcomed by Africanist scholars and 
librarians alike, though few of the 
former are likely to be able lo afford 
lo buy it. The. limits of such a useful 
work. of reference do not impair its 
obvious merits, yet il is. important 
lo be. a ware of them, lexl they jeop- 
ardize- its reputation among those 
who insist on looking for (ho unflnd- 
nblc. They sire clearly defined : this 
is a survey of anthropological and 
linguistic writings on Nigeria from 
the earliest times to 1966. These 
terms, in turn, are further qualified. 
Apart: from theses, no unpublished 
. materials, arc included ; publications 
in Arabic arc excluded : and for 
vernacular entries the slriplly selec- 
tive principle has bccn'-iulopled of 
including just n few readers, one or 

Specialist 
Booksellers 1 
Announcements 


Tkm 

foi'fllllp YoWwfioii 

Hnnk<fcl1em. i-idiAriuin and wrloiis Collectors 
will Rlrcail> Icon* of Hie Furl unc I'rwv- You 
will be ihlcrcled also lo know llu| tome of 
l-ucltinc Prtru’i tarHer. mute rim and mare 


two religious texts, and sometimes tin 
adult education pamphlet for each 
language (grammars and dictionaries 
are. of course, given full treat rncnl). 

While -aiming to be comprehen- 
sive, no claim is made of exhaustive- 
ness. As a pioneer, one-man venture, 
the compiler warns us. that could 
scarcely be a wise priority: “The 
more sober goal. aimed .at litre has- 
. been the provision of. a general • 
repertory." And Mr \H sees this 
repertory as a much-needed contri- 
bution to the serious problem of 
bibliographical control generated bv 
the dizzy expansion of published 
material on AFrican studies over the 
past two decades. 

The 5,000 entries are presented |n 
two parts, “ Nigeria General " (1,500 
Items) and individual ethnic groups. 
In 4he first pad, the interpretation 
of “anthropological and linguistic” 
is helpfully broad, so that entries on 
History, Govern merit, and Literature 
appear alongside *he sections on 
kinship, kingship, religion, and the 
many aspects of material culture. 
Of Nigeria’s multiplicity of ethnic 
groups, some sixty earn separate 
treatment. The minor ones feature a 
twofold bibliography, “general and 
ethnographic " and “ linguistic ", 
The major ones, such as the Edo, 
Fulnnl. Hnusti, Ibibio. !bo, Knnuri, 
Tiv, und Yorubu. arc distinguished 


tubiiuiilfal wnrks Ciflibligticd In Ilia ’iwentlaa and 
'tlilrlfct) are lUnnlyto be In d* luxe 

Limited t'diiloii*. Prropecluici for IIimc works. 
In Ik known as The Vantme Collection, are 


avuilubic From: 

Iks Fdltnr 1 lie Fortune CuUm-Uob 

Farieee Frew 50 Afcihiidm Itil London SWI9 

■ h.i.in'— ■ViUL 


. David L'Ovtf 

Emniiugton. Cliinpor, Oxford 

■ V List 99 

A NiDcteontji-Cenlury Miscellany 
• on Toques i_ _ • • • 



Their own work 


RODERICK CAVE : 

The Private Press 

.176pp. Faber and Tuber. £9. 

DAVID CHAMBERS (f-diinrl : 

Private Press Books 1970 

125pp. Pinner: Private l.ibrarics 

Association. £2.25 t Members £1.50). 


point or manufacture, superior to - 
ordinary commercial buuk. Th,. 
geny ot the Kclmscoll Press fl 
the Doves, the Vale and the V 
dene Press l» the Adagio, Ashant 
■Shoe String. Cuckoo Hill Qv 
brook, Zauberberg and hundreds 
other presses all the imiHifa* 
activity of the pus! seventy yea 
which occupies two-thirds of T* 
Private Press — all this has 
devoted lo producing books in „ d(1 
which mechanical processes are £ 


.systematic survey, but a nos- 

, r . 'V ; Xjlh motivated notebook rccord- 

rhe pnvatc printers of this cinJ^onal choice of stations, 
rj. if they have a gospel to promulSj^,,, bridges, furnishings 


The ideti of owning a private press is 
as old (or nearly) as the printing press 

itself; indeed until printing settled . . IB . 

down and regular businesses were capable of, for aesthetic, tcchnicjl 
established, printers were quite ready textual or commercial reasons. J 
to turn " private *’ and hire them- 
selves and their equipment to a 
wealthy patron. But from the six- 
teenth century onwards there have 
always been those who, out of whim, 
for literary convenience, or because 
they were dissatisfied with 
temporary standards of (he 
bought and ran their own 

presses. become something of an archi; 

For three centuries, there was no 



of small capacity, who invented or 
developed several devices for their 
service. He never received any en- 
couragement or support from the 
state and his business ability was 
no match for his skill, ingenuity and 
enthusiasm. He died in a balloon 


Dunce 

Dr- VI, R Air ini. I inner Dialects of 
India. 227pp. Vikas. £9.50. 

This sumptuously produced and 
admirably illustrated volume is indis- 


nccident in’ 1926 while trying lo earn Pp n!K . tb, f ■« :i . n ^dents of Indian 
a living by giving tethered ascents to . lSSlL ! ! . dancing, to the study and 


Rooney, and Cole. David. 
Architecture of the South- 
128pp. Reading: Osprey. 


visitors at a flower show. Alee 
McKinly tells in detail the story of a 
man convinced of the future of air- 
ships and endowed with (he energy 
und enterprise to demonstrate 
theories lie was unable, through lack 
of finnnec and business knowledge, 
lo turn to advantage. 


Botany 


gale, are not overwhelmingly Hn.uoura«ijde structures of all kinds 
lo publicize it. Theirs is a priv^i^J j, y t h c authors on the rail- 
world, and if they can satisfy Ih 


south-eastern 



■ - i — !- 
A. R. Ifl ATH, 

• . ,■ Antiquarian DookMjtcr . i 

13 ll.ijfqinlon Kevad. iJuuiund, DrlMoL- 
nCIOKff OF; TJJK I6lh to {*|h, CEfl- 
1 UK I I S and nrer udeJ/or Intorwllfig 
took) uF thcr IfHfi- century 1* theibeme 
ft uur> regular catalogue. - Your lactvvtoa 

■ on mu' itiOUua ll?t Li ■ welcomed. ■ . . . . 

LIBIt ARlttS .VURPIASUD 
, • . . . . ULdSate py obstacle ■ . . . 


• COVEN t GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
60 Long Acre, London WC2E 9NG 
, . Tt|. 01.240 2101. 01.830 SUE 

Tpo largest Block ol Wadarii English 
Bud American Llwnture add Modem 
jrtl Edit Iona Iq.Qrpal. Britain. - 
Mir' — " ' ' " 


Mo niMy ' Catalogue* im on requaat. 
• Catalogin' 47 eioyr>e~ * 


Slr Nintim Camper, 1864-1960, archi- 
tect: further information required- 
from those who , knew him - or have 
special -kapwledge of this work, for a- 
* biography. >.,■ 

■ i Anthony .Symondson; 

35. St Andrew’i, Hill, .London, EC4,' 
■ Falconry: any - Infonpatlon whatever 
about any . prinled .work contninipg a 
klgniflcant jifet-ence tp the sport not' 
. already to be fopn^ la HArting’s BfB- 
r . . Uotheca AcCfpiti-arfa, for an annotated 
bibliography. ’ ■ .’ \ i ; . 

■ ,.C.L. McKelvie. 

2 SL Judo’s Avpnue, Belfait BT7 2GZ, 
Northern Ireland, 


by further classified lists and a score 
of suh-divisions under their entries 
on social and cultural anthropology. 
Over 300 periodicals have been in- 
dexed and. exceptionally and valua- 
bly, individual chapters from sym- 
posia and FestschriEtcn have been 
noticed. 

Thc author und ethnic indexes arc 
excellent. Unexpectedly — given . the 
devotion to dcluil .shown by Mr Itn' 
throughout the work — names of 
those who have edited or written 
new introductions to reprints of 
Africunu classics have not been 
included in this index though 
they do appeur in the biblio- 
graphical entries themselves. Mis- 
prints arc refreshingly few, occur- 
ring for the most part in vernacular 
titles. 

MrTta. who is now librarian at 
the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at Ahmadu Bello University, 
has produced a valuable reference 
tool. The immense scale of the 
Africanist bibliographer’s task is 
well illustrated by the fact that this 
book was published a full five years 
after the cut-off point of 1966. It is 
to be hojied that some librarian 
invested with similar determination 
and gifted with comparable thor- 
oughness will now produce a supple- 
ment lo cover the heavily-written 
five years since then. 


Constance Holme, novelist: any bio- 
graphical and critical information. 

J. P. Norris. 

6 NewMead Rise, Cuicrham Valley, 
Surrey. 

Thomas Chandler lluliburton. I7V6* 
1865, author of Sam Slick : any infor- 
mation on, whereabouts of letters, 
papers, and unpublished biographical 
material,, for an edition of letters and 
speeches.. •„ 

, Douglas Lockheed.' 

The Librarian, Massey College, 
University of Toronto, 4 Devon- 
shire Place, Toronto 181, Canada. 

> David Jfwcs: information from his 
friends and owners of drawings, paint- 
. IngS, .engravings, etc, however slight, 

: for a complete catnlogue of-his work. 

: a L Pau ' Hills.: 

57 Queens Gale Mows, London SW7- 

Charles Lamb: anyone 'Working on a 
- bibliography to contact The Charles 
. Lcqnb Society for mutual cooperation. 

: ' i Jan. Jack. 

The Charles Lamb Society, 1 45 Eagle 
Court, Snaresbraok, London Ell. 


“movement'’, no common impul.se 
or goal, that connected owners of 
such presses. They might be bishops, 
anxious to promote God's glory, em- 
perors, anxious to promote their 
own, or scholars, like Tycho Brahe, 
too busy and too distant from thc 
professionals to see their complicated 
work through thc press except on 
thc spot. Presses might be educa- 
tional (like the infant Louis XV’s). a 
literary toy (like Horace Walpole's 
Strawberry Hill Press), or designed 
to promote a romantic revival (like 
Thomas lohnes's at Hafod or Alex- 
ander Boswell's at Auchinlcck); 
some promoted doctrines unfashion- 
able or illegal, because politically 
dangerous or obscene : others were 
merely private because there was as 
yet no public press — Mr Cave docs 
not stray much outside Europe 
(though he describes in the press at 
Godthuab in Greenland. Shackle- 
Ion’s in thc Antarctic, and some 
others), but missionary presses, like 
the. Danish one ul .-Tranquebar. 
would make a book in themselves. 

At tho end of thc nineteenth cen- 
tury came William Morris's Kcfms- 
colt Press, and with it a substantia! 
change in the meaning of the phrase 
“ private press Morris founded his 
press primarily because he could not 
achieve thc standards he sought, in 
type, paper, ink und press work, at 
a commercial press. His success was 
striking, but his own style was both 
inimitable and un imitated. Yet how- 
ever over-decorated, black and un- 
readable his books may have been 
they looked different from and, in 


pclago : private 

news of their 
other, and thc 


■I'.umiB in un _ arcitoa jofljnp by Rodney symes, ana mien 
yatc printers circulate* hand-written comments swept isla 
ir publications to eadjmJijjija a mixture of historical f or many 
e year s work w g.wherf^Lujn nn d aesthetic appre- ,/(*»•• n P 


Exposition of which Sriniuli Ragini 
Devi has devoted her life. Both she 
and her daughter Indrani are recog- 
nized as notable exponents of thc 
an ; their interpretations have been 
widely acclaimed, not only in their 
own country bat also in Europe 
and America. In this book she 
has compressed the results of a 
lifetime of research. She covers 
the entire range of Indian clas- 
sical dancing from ancient times, dis- 
tinguishing the local varieties which 
have evolved in particular regions, 
describing the festivals which have 
preserved so much that is traditional, 
and explaining for thc benefit of Wes- 
tern readers the essential symbolism, 
gesture nnd poetry of the hands. All 
the points which the author makes 
are illustrated with photographs nnd 
drawings of great beauty. This book 
is a treasury or one of thc great arts 
of India as well as thc chef if oeuvre 
of a most distinguished career. 


Lousi.hy, J. F. Flora of the Isles of 
St illy. 336pp. Newton Abbot : 

David and Charles. £4.75. 

This delightful account of the Isles 

con- 
uthor quickly 
beauty 

und interest of this group of wind- 
islands which hnvc been to him 

E _ . ...any years n “botanist’s para- 

(hTSin^S dl “"; Bef0 A d ? cribin ? ll “ plants . 

Srr,W «c . liken from ■>" mformed background „,ve„ o 
dy closed or now threat- thc cut-flower industry on some of Ecology 

i is a record that will be 

mure ouuks or articles annul them. . iy by railway enthusiasts. 

It is a thriving and cheerful pros- 
pect: a little mannered and self- 
conscious. perhaps, short on filenif itjwflphy 
lure if long on invention, but „ .. 

harmless enough and often beau-1 oiy-Taylor, Gloi i-ri-.v (Ldi- 
tiful. Roderick Cave's account- t fariiA/w Authors Today. 
of it is tactful, very readable Edison Press. £2.50. 
nnd remarkably comprehensive., Idakst checklist in a series of 
The Private Press is not ad- Caoly Authors Today ", which is 
analytical monograph on the subject/ i&j eventually to cover the 
(which is loo diverse for that), nor ij *of the United Kingdom. Geof- 
il a reference book, but that noon iHaodley-Tnylor, the Honorary 
neglected sort of work : a chronicled ml Editor, and himself a York- 
Well printed and with excellent! i writer, is an experienced and 

plates (the line illustrations am Mr hand at digging out this can und Oceanic groups, 
inevitubiy less good), this book makes M information— the kind that Thc detailed and well documented 

admirable bedtime reading: itivaj Bines seems of minor impor- record of the flowering plants and 

useful account of one of mankW* it In- relation to the labour in- ferns Is accompanied by distribution 
least noxious foibles. Us only dirt in collecting it. In fact, as maps, line drawings nnd photographs approval, but appendix two < 

advantage (or is il an asset?) if »ik and book-shop “ tracers " which will be of great interest to bota- Industrial Recycling in I<cu L-ninn 

that it has no continuity. A Prole*; bow, this kind of publication nists as well as lo those concerned 

with the successful cultivation of the 
hulb-lickls. 


thc cut-flower industry on sonic of 
thc islands and thc history, land use, 
geography, geology and climate of 
thc region. Thc five inhabited and 
about forty small uninhabited islands 
arc considered ecologically in ten 
groups, thc restricted and varied flora 
of thc small units having a special en- 
chantment for J. E. Limslcy. Tho 
whole archipelago of granite rocks 
offers conditions for plant life un- 
pa ralletcd in Britain. Despite Atlantic 
gules thc winter lx mild and (he flora, 
differing from Cornwall, has clo.se 
resemblances to that of thc Channel 
Islands, a high proportion of plants 
showing affinities with Mediterran- 


ean! clergyman in (refund once of great practical* use. Tho 
a thriving press to print his owmUk into four sections: York- 
works and instructed the poor in authors still living in the 
craft of printing: ,1? w J* v ‘ n H elsewhere 

At Uunmuhnn he and his school! « “ ' ‘ 


now total ly forgotten. Visiting the 
layc a year or two ago, I found 
Protestant cluirch closed: its wimlc 
bricked up und thc churchyard a wilder 
ness — while the buildings which hi 
housed the printing school and had I 
such a. hive of activity were in n 
and silent except for lac grunting 
pig rooting in them. 


United Kingdom : those now 
Wfseas; and, finally, authors 
mi nnd working in York- 
wl who wore not bom there. 
sink give addresses and in 
«ies the occupations of the 
included. There is also a key 
sr reference works in which 
information about them may 


Cookery 


Pole, Nicholas (Editor). Environ- 
mental Solutions. 134pp. Eco- 
Publications. Paperback, 60p. 
Nicholas Pole has gathered contribu- 
tions from a dozen British and 
American sources, not all easily 
available in cither country, to illus- 
trate some of thc things which are 
being and can be done to stave olT 
various environmental disasters. The 
selection is consistently calm, not 
unduly optimistic, and largely free 
from the more extreme forms of 
doom-mongcring. While the editor 
introduces thc book and its contents, 
it is sad that lie has not seen fit to 
comment on some of the pieces lie 
prints. Perhaps it is unfair lo take 
his selection ili implying special 

on 
Is 

a classic piece of propaganda which 
could do with u few comments or 
comparisons. Appendixes three and 
four are particularly useful lo any- 
one who wunls to be as involved as 
the editor is. being lists of addresses 
of British university environment 
groups and conservation society 
branches. This book Is a good 
example of practical and youthful 
concern about the environment. 


Revolution later absorbed rural areas 
in urban development nnd thc crafts- 
men had little lime and facility for 
ihe wvial! back garden or the friendly 
rivalry of the show bench. 

This fascinating account of plants 
that were once so familiar will doubt- 
less revive personal memories of 
form or fragrance or colour, per- 
haps of the waxy Double Primrose 
or “sops-in-wine” or of Pcrdila’s 
Carnations “ thc fairest (lowers o' the 
MMison **. 

Librarianship 

Grooin, Dfnis. More Case Studies 
in Reference Work. 293pp. Clive 
Bingtey. £3. 

A sequel to Ihe author’s .earlier 
volume on thc same subject and pre- 
sented in the same form— that is lo 
say, upwards of 180 hand-picked 
queries put lo public reference and 
specialist libraries arc presented indi- 
vidually, with an account of how 
each was dealt with, nnd thc various 
lines of inquiry and reference sources 
from which thc librarian in each case 
got— or failed to get — the answer to 
the question. The book makes good 
reading (or anyone at nff who is in- 
terested in this sort of fact-quarry- 
ing; for the library student it is an 
instructive demonstration of that 
combination of painstaking drudgery 
und knowledge of the source books 
with inspired guesswork and 
inspiration on which successful refer- 
ence work is based. 


JUNE 16 1972 TLS: 697 


of Merthyr Tydfil, with chronic un 
employment again biting in in il lik ■■ 
a disease. These arc nut siatistn . 
but people; Mr Jones selects so 
of the figures and gives them face .. 
showing in his unsentimental na\ 
exactly what il rs like lo he a wur* 
reject from a monolithic regional in- 
dustry. Here it is. he seems lo be 
saying: the story of Merthyr is the 
story of British capitalism, so what 
arc we going lo do about il 7 
Astonishing though it may he to Lon- 
doners, the people like it there and 
want lo stay. Their community has 
retained more vilality, one would 
gather from this picture, than thc in- 
dustry that originally formed il. And 
a .system that discards such people. 
Mr Jones insists, is “a system ih;ii 
condemns itself ", 


Transport 

Ellis. C. Ham i lion. The l ore of the 
Train. 240pp. Allen und Unwin. 
£ 10 . 

This impressively large and disturb- 
ing, expensive book is, in effect, mil- 
way history us nn nrl form. It is 
apparently rhe result of “ inter- 
national cooperation over several 
years " and there is a list of nine 
experts who “ advised and assisted ” 
thc author C. Hamilton Ellis, a writer 
of wit and authority. Hj has picked 
his way with skill through the forests 
of drawings and coloured pictures 
and offers a characteristically autho- 
ritative and idiosyncratic account of 
Hie rise and development of railways. 
Some of tihe illustrations, for- ex- 
ample George lnncss’s “Thc Lacka- 
wanna Valley ", arc well reproduced 
but not all the locomotive liveries 
arc convincing, 

War 

Hewitt, James (Editor). Eye Wit- 
nesses to Nelson's Battles. 206pp. 
Reading: Osprey. £2.50. 

I he major engagements in which Nel- 
son played a principal part— St Vin- 
cent (1797), the Nile (1798), Copen- 
hagen 11801), and Trafalgar (1805)-* 
werc both important in them selves, 
»nd> well documented. James Hewitt 
has assembled many of the more gra- 


Ornithology 

Vaughan, Richard. Culls In Britain. 

96pp. H. F. and Q. Witherby. £1.75. 

A well-presented pictorial study of 
of the six best -known " British " 
gulls. The author describes their 
distribution, habits nnd mode of life 
nnd then, in first-class photographs, 
shows them flying, eating, nesting 
or just standing round in tne slightly 
menacing way some gulls have. 

Richard Vaughan hns some interest- 
ing figures lo show thc changes that 
have taken place in numbers nnd 
distribution ; there are, he snys, more 

gulls than there used to be. Perhaps ... 

slightly less easy to accept is his ph | c fj rsl .hand accounts of the fight- 
claim that their cries arc melodious. j n g nnd has provided a continuo in a 


Paper 

backs 


tyhy and Memoirs 

. towio. One Man’s Island. 
Ha k r» in 


Art and Architecture 
B. Baldwin Smith : The Dome. 

(Princeton University Press, £2.20.) 
George B. Bridgman: The Book of a 
Hundred Hands. Life Drawlnn. (Dover. 
£1 each.) VV. M. Hawley: Chinese Folk 
Designs. (Dover. £1.75.) Herbert Sil- 
berer: Hidden Symbolism of dlchcmv 
and the Occult Arts. (Dover. £1.50.) 

Biography and Memoirs 

H* w. Bones: The Naturalist on the 
River •Amazon. (Everyman. 50pj Lucy 
Hutchinson: Memoirs of the Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson. (Everyman. 40p.) 
Elizabeth Jenkins: Elizabeth- and 

Leicester. (Panther. 60p.) Murray Mor- 
gan : One Man’s Gold-Rush. Photo- 
»y E. A. Uegg.- (University of 
Washington Press. £1.98.) - Nelson’s 
Letters. Edited' by Geoffrey Rawson. 
(Everyman. 40p.) . .. ' . 

Drama ■ • 

John Osborne: A Subfect of Scandal 
, and Concern. (Faber, 45pj 

Fiction ^ . 

Siegfried Sassoon : The 


from it ull and then de- 
"?* a summer resort. David 
“Taceounl of his enterprise 
of (be plumbing with 
“ on literature and life, 
uvcr-lyrical at times but 


to 146 BC. (University. £2.J0.| VjcK 
Ehrenberg: The Greek State. lUniVtrt 
sily. £1.50.) Robert Forster and Jack N 
Greene (Editors): Preconditions <vj 

Revolution In Lurlv Modern 
(Johns Hopkins University Press. Li. 

Robert Snbcl: Panic un Wall .Sto 
(Collier-M Semi Han. V0p.) 

Literature nnd Criticism 
Charles Dickens : A Christmas Co 
The Original Manuscript. {Dover. £1 
Robert . p. Faner : Walt Whitman 
Opera. (Southern Illinois Unlyerai, 

Press. £1.25.) William Lnngfaijd: 

Plowman. Translated into Modem 
lish by Donald and Rachel ■Athva ^,,,^ 

(Everyman. 43p.) Adam pleaswriv done 

Pan Tudensz. (Translated by K«mnd»- i^wmiy done. 

Mackenzie. (Everyman. 40?.) keow 
Ramchond: The West Indian Np* 
and Its Background. (Faber. IJ- 
Heinrich Zimmer: The King ana 
Corpse. (Princeton University “ 

£1.30.) 

Philosophy 

John R. Burr and Miliofl QoMw* 

(Editors) : Philosophy and Cwi** 1 " 
pofttry Issues. (Colller-Mscniih* 

£2,35.) C. L. Hamblin 
(University. £1.40.) Jenn-Paul Stfro 
Imagination. (University of MicbiP 
Press. £1.05.) 

Social Studies - . , rVi 

Robert A. Dahl: Polyarchy- V* 

University Press. £1.45.) 

Mead : 11 Culture and Cotumlpt 
(Panther. 40p.) 


I .« iwp.ns l pin. C \K« >i r. A Festival of 
Jewish Cooking. 54pp. New York : 

Herder and Herder. Distributed by 
Heinrich Huiiuu. £1.95. 

Carole I.owenslcin’s anthology of 

dishes appropriate lo the feasts of the folk Studies 

Jewish calendar is described in the 

blurb as “ hand-drawn and prinled on Siiaii. Amina. Folk Tales of Central 
special paper" and is. consequently. Asia. 147pp. The Octagon Press, 
not very suitable for kitchen use. £1.50. 

With alternate pages printed in purple i- hese S | 0r ic.s told " by dervishes in 
or tomuto-soup colour, and facsimiles (ca houses, by shepherds on the 
of a variety of scripts— longhand and i onc j y Scopes, or in the courtyards of 



No doubt il is a matter of ear. 

Politics 

Knigiit, a J nii'S and B \xter-Moorg, 
NicoiAs. Northern Ireland: 
The Elections of the Twenties. 
99pp. The Arthur McDougnll 
Fund. £2. 

Psephologists, Irish nnd English, will, 
welcome this detailed study oy James 
Knight nnd Nicolns Baxter-Moore 
of the working of thc general elec- 
tions for the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland during the first decade of the 
existence of the Province. Two, 
those of 1921 and 1925, were con- 
ducted by proportional representa- 
tion and one. In 1 929, by the X vote. 
Professor Peter Campbell has written 
a foreword to , this provision of evi- 
dence, helpful in the assessment^ of 
let 


tile some explanation of the history g en ( cs am j peris, flying horses, fire- ^ow 'an electoral system con effect 
and traditions that govern the irtgrc- birds, jewels and enchanted pnn- political fortunes. * 
dients of Jewish cooking would have ccsscs< ,bm they stand in their own 


been welcome, in addition to the 
rather bare descriptions of thc origins 
of each feast. 


rigid and have their own humours, . c . K. 
os when a magic carpet fails to move, Socj&t OtUfllpS 
and a small green parrot comes flying 
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succinct linking narrative of his own. 
With Imlf-tonc illustrniion.s, the book 
makes U useful .supplement to the var- 
ious ‘‘straight" biographies of the 
admiral. 

World Affairs 

Ghtavls, C. Dlsmond. The Irish 
Crisis. ■ • 222pp. - Lawrence - und • 
Wlshnrt, Paperback, £1. 

C. Desmond Greaves asserts in his 
opening sentence that his fundamen- 
tal argument may be summarized as 
showing n clash of interests between 
English monopoly capitalism on the 
one hand and the Irish people on the 
oilier. He closes by urging the British 
people to end partition, thereby 
Striking a severe blow at *' their arch 
enemy the Tory Party ", removing u 
possible cause of disunity among 
themselves and protecting their wes- 
tern flunks. What conics between this 
beginning nnd end 'is predictable nnd 
argued with spirit. 
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Qobcjuc. Memoirs of un 
,175pp. William 


^torVwar, Goderic Hodges 
■* infantry officer in 


Crime 

Will ll inuton-Eiian, Rhiiahd. The 
Ordeal of Philip Yule Drew. JM>pp 

^ ... Ha r rap. £ 5 . 75 . 

iw stjoitinw'wi haffoon wing Did Philip Yule Drew, a declining 
troop mov " ^ en ? y actor in a mediocre louring eom- 

^^movements m Belgium Danv bludgeon to death a Reading 
are o» - Mr in Junt. IW ? Th. 

police, it seems, thought he did, but 
the coroner’s jury brought in an open 


it** on Jhem. He lost a 
a jadery position 
^of t«5 rved . 011 » balloon 


Horticulture 

GiNDFKS. Roy. Collecting Antique 
Plants. The History and Culture 
of the Old Florists’ Flowers. 328pp. 
Pelham Books. £3.. 


tkJn With New Socleiy. Sl.,^ The baste idea of Malcolm Slcsscr* 

Compiled frdm thpc-recordingv jhis original and maddening book .is that 
book aims to convey “ ihe true.cx- certain partially developed coMn tries 
pericnces of ;n number of veiV-^lf- have n chance of isolating themselves 


per)cnces 

ferent people whose only common 
experience was a dependence on the 
slate for Mieir subsistence". The 
stories include not only those of meli 
and ’ 'omen who are (to echo the out- 




Philip Henry Gosse.^ lSl0-l888,.nalur-. George Gustav us terhl 1821-J892 . - 

. alfat: any Information on Whereabouts ?Hupgari«tj boen.ctalartntjLfoS /Iut0 

Vertil 


bsatffiTrf n f w eiot l «« 

*»nd on 
of war 
book is a 
ioeoSHS; »ome- 

on d cbn j . 


A driinhtfu) book written wjih.JmQWr moded words of the title) M dn; the 

r ..m .. nr Aon -i-i- " 'op' dfawlpg' suppiemenlary 

.... a . wijo iiiin 

modlshly 


Unh 


of manuscripts and letters. 

‘ ■ Douglas" WeTtbeirndr. 

' Depart meal of Histo.ry,. University bl 1 
! Toronto, Toronto I8L Canada; 


. _ botin ofnlgrflnt, historian, 
Chafrmaq of Coiirioil of; RHg'j any 
: Information; ." 

' ■' jTibof Frank. 

; ; Aid la ut 95, .Budapest L Hungary; 


of : Ehglajtd:. The «/A r Cinritry. (Uri. 
tjf! £1.10.) William Ashworth! An 


Z 


vcraiiy « i. 

versiiy Press); Southern Jflin°Jf 
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IliJry ninirrlul In thr Amuclollu"** Inlm- 
mull<"i tcu'ic n nil la *.l ut lalwnulbm 
AMw. 

Sai.il y un Lii'uiiMn sc. i k ; [i.m i.. 
LI Jilt 

Appli tii l*-(knlcul Adrlvrr. *7R Cnlh- 

ermc l'la*c ■ Vlclu'lu aien. I SAY.l 

Jeterthnnc iiijim "j'4 

NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

LOCLFUr I IIIK VKI.AN 
I.1BH A IIIAN r.-iiiiliCil linmeJiilely ,n 
ai hiiiii as p-isihlr. 

AJ-Pl.lr.A I IONS are Invli.d rmi wlt- 
it'fy Jiiallllrj and expe-rknred pruune 
f.,r ihl* n*-w and oxpnndlna cnlleae which 
-iprni (n Scptcmhcr null und will Ini- 
tially ds-Lummudnlu hOn UiiiK-iKii. Suljrv : 
Pelham suite lur 1 *-iturcn>. i-Mi;" lo 
C2.794 The nml nfferi raeellrnl Dial- 
IpcCI* fur (Pill pram ullan. 

Further punlcitlno nnd apnl leal kin 
f'jrilia (rum Unf QoUvir. II Se.. M . Bu. 
IT l»- I’lin.li'ul, Ki i n he "i in "ii f.'lleae 
.if Fducmi'in. " | ih'KOJ ■*. f llfl'inulllr 
KiijOJ, N'.wIImiUPI-mi. cpfra** qlmlr ut 

PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

ASMS I ANT I.IRHARI.'AN 
mnAULKS’ si-KVTCKSi 

. *PpMCA TIONS are invited from ouaH- 
lliaahn"* canerlrncc 


t nr Ilie nhnic POST. Thr appnlnicc will 
'! v f. st- bcrnl rciponrlhlllly tor iho wiirll 

C l ilia Itrador*' Senleea IJl(IM"n whlefi 
4* nine alaff. A degree mil ba an 
advnniauv 

Further detail* and anpffcaf(»n form* 
from the Hmhlnhmeiu Oifkrr. Plinuiuth 
Poiyiecliiiic. Flvmi'iHh. Pf4 BAA. lu ba 
leuimed hy ?2nd June. 107;. 


Further dBiarf* and rnipffcarf.in form* 
from the Fiiahlnhmiiii Olfkrr. iTinumth 
Palyiecluilc. Plymi'Ulh. Pf 4 BAA. lu ba 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

RMnlifd for varied duibt: Iwtudlna elr-'. 
cutnilnn cf pri|udicaT*. In special library 
.npvarlns the ptennina and nwiaHlMni of 
; hoepluu uid health ior*lcr» 

. ■ /Salan An (tots »M in CkSlVS Iccardlng 
.^yHU »M «r»rlfucc: Plfe-day week. 

, AprlkallniM lii' wriluig id Heed ol 
tlniary hud Infoimtilon Srrvlcev. Ttia 

: SSS p ^, l ra - 24 Nwtfn,d ”“**■ Lon * 

LIBRARIAN . • , 

rc^iilrod. qp. dan ubie-lMla'io nn imaif 
- .tectmlcaJ library . fof i.AitMiecV pracilco.- 
Th*..lrorii 'tavnlvca' the 'nwnitnance- of 
trade lltennun. umplea and pbmnaniptila 
eoltectloiu and tbo dtidoiaieBt' ot an 
fnfeumaUun aervice iu. the areWfeaa. 

Applkuia abauM-.be qualified lib- 
rarlaffl nr hove had experience aF wort 
in ihnilaT librarh*. ■ 

. .Malar* dud linun lo be nsflorliKd,' . 

£ Apply a Sir Ddall Spence, -o.m.i • RJk., 
ne Cannnbun- Place. l.oaddn. Nil. (Mr*. 

__ ang) m-136 7175. i ... . . i 

. LONDON BOROUGH OF , 
HARINGEY 

, P A|IT : rVItE C LRpiUY >B 'A4il1l fANTB 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
NORTH LONDON 

-SCHOOL OP librariansiiip 
RESEARCH FTLLOW IN 1NDEXINO 
MfkXAT IONS are I ni 1 1 nJ from 
qualified Llbmiluni/ Inlnrmuilnn Ollkert 
(or prrxsm who hove comnteied a rail- 
able course In the field i io ai>M In ibe 
^ .K D , rne . B| of t;te*»l(lcalkin tniem* and 
n wnlvuter ihe Blbjloaraphic 
“V 0 " Sf t* which Is Id 

prociM or rarlletil rtvlilon. 

vhoFld have a pai titular 
»•«««««» '5 e pruHtmi of vubje*i InUo*- 
ffl/ Jf .hf wmlljnr with rai-dcm method* 
of achcdule . comiructlnn. 

,_iJ e apralntmeni n. ill be for one year 
j07j nrvl P,6C ** healnnlng lit Si-picmber. 

Salary : C1.S» hy £«U) ( ,i Qjm. 

.,ra£ 5 l . lcn i!S!! 7 i 8 |V,B| ,l,e ° r l *"» 

icloree,, ihould Be vrru to Xfr J, Mllli, 
sSi * l-'b^rteiuhlP. The Polyluhnu 
« North London. 2r>~-12S C.iex Rond. 
Lp'Yj'in. N| JFN (1 eleplmne : 01. 2M 
?i L- s^, M, roMthie and not later 

li mn 1 Iii Jkpe. 1072. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL . 
AFFAIRS 

•JJfSMHfr. qualified' LIBRARIAN re- 
In Sepiemher in deal mainly with 
reader* inqiililea and Indexlna .if journal'. 
Qradnaie with a readlna kiinnlrUae of 
qermln or Human prcferrrd Inlilal 
lltery £J.JH«. wlih Ire*- lunch. 

LAEP'*.**?* i * 1 J " ,|r - ,u ,n ’' 

?W 1*I Square. Londuo, 

SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

.^ pl , , f-'fA1 , ONS are Jnlied from anil. 
■ JWN vwilfted persona for the fallowing 

READERS SFRVfC^ LIBRARIAN 

^Tta-iuccciili^' applicant will hare 
• rerpoorihllTly for derelupmg 

W"I«i Inilirdlni a publltiiioni 

8 » |1 K.: fM‘2 (q £2.190 per annum. . 

. PERIODICALS LIBRARIAN . 

_ t LIBRARIANS’ ? SCAL6 
■- J g hnre rtepumlbluty for awohlilhn 
Ki-JB." 1 ' 01 .° r p*rfpjftcat» under' Ihe 
HfirarSj” 1 * ,h * TechpicoJ Service, 

'■ Sat*/V i fl.MP w £l.bU oer annum. 

.. Pu ifhcr rarilMla>t;and an Dpplicailqii 

Ad -- ‘ d 


wulriJ^l TuUenlmra Tec^kij Pollen 
lur Ik hour per week iKiudmi ' lime 
evenlny duty qurinp leim lime, - Halo* 
bar ■rtanuxmrei :- on hauudaiv. r.ipenoKC - 
, of. alrminr work tfwlraWe and lyplpji an , . 

M ”-~‘wrtii(ni ulaiy accorditui lo'gft . 
iifin* and eipencBcc ifi'ng to a 
nj of A T ?«i P«f awMim placnbed 

mifiA town * liimi The Pniwipal, 
f^iwtliut iri AVVU fftepli-ng Ol-BQf • 


und, SKI JSD, and 
mauia ■ bp feiurned by/Sih June, ’wrj 


/ SURREY EDUCATION 

• . 'oiwy-HiiA c’oujxni 



THE IRISH 

MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION 
prnihicu lo f'ppouil 

A Surveyor ol 
Business Records 

Tlio .ippuiiiti"j will Ciulmu" Iho 
liuld Aurvy ivhu Ii liu’i nliP.iriv 
lu’.in in piijyrAv. lr>r urn ycoi.-i. 
Tito tl'lliOs involve, loii'illild. III. 
..jin. lma nml lOpuMmn on bu*>- 
1105* r*-. oi-l ; Hiruiigliriiil iho 

*.)l mlly. 

A y 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 dejiue or tllplonut nn 

mlysnl.iuu. 

Piohuni 'Oiii nnei ■■ lion I* f 1,-tOil 
p..«. Mtlijhri to rovisian, plus lid. 
vr>llln9 .mil <.ul?-.i5tnn*n unpeiihns. 
Apfilit'.'ilidun lo bn in ado Iri writ- 
ing bolero iho *(ilh .Inn", In iho 

SECRETARY. 

IRISH MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
73 MERR10N SQUARE, DUBLIN 2. 

Applndni. rii.iy bo rn li*<i( lor 
iniijrvM.v on or Ahuut Ihe HOih 
Juno 


BANK OF 
ENGLAND 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications mo Invited lor Ihe 
posl of Asoluanl Librarian prin. 
Cipolly foi i-alulojjiiing dullOB In 
Iho Rofornnr.o Library (bunking 
end auonoinlc). 

Candidutou BlioulcJ be nl loaui iA 
ybjru ut age and mi is l be Clmr- 
torerl Libra rinno wlih Purl II 
pupoia In LHMIofluinQ and olrta.il- 
flcHlkin nnd cxpeulfnce mofor- 
ably In special or aonuemlc 
libraries, 

Snlxry RCi ordlno to mio C I ./Bfl al 
24. C2. 1 13 al 30 rloing In C2.7I3 
by unniMl In*ioinonl8 Mon- 
conlrlbulory pension scimno. 
Appiicaiioue. aiming (|iiHlifu.n- 
tloia, provlou? cAperlonoo and 
dhlQ of hirlh. nhould be lorwurdC'tf 
to Iho Chlol of EstabllahmanlH 

t Recrulilnn Dlvlalon), Bonk ol 
ngland, London, EC2R BAH, not 
later Hun ihe 7th July, 1872. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

LA SAIN 1 1 UNION, i 'Ol I.ITH OF 
riXKAIHJN 

A 151*1.11 M'lONS arc Invln.l limn -till- 
al.lv uua III i*-,l | lOHAHIANSI.n l|.r I'OHI 
nf M'NIOIt ASSISI AN I in lbl» Imqr plhl 
. i*I.JI} ■Aii.iii.lliiii ■ ••llk'ii I iSi.iry Si ij. 
dun* 'Aim «-aii.*i in uuuliii till, .uiiimcr 
inn ul*.. Ik t.ii!-Jil*-i.'l. 

J toiteil Sink. 11,141. lo U4.«J, Null.m.il 
Jalm I uuncll * nml HI. ■■>. ,<l ,er«l*i 
The nkvrwrui uiiplirnni will lime n 
allure Hi the Uuv lu .lm riumlnu Ilu 
lihrmy In ull n* a* r .*i> 

I'unher liil.iriii.il Imi nmy lu- nhiuhi'il 

Hi*- l'rhi*'l|>ul, Ir. S-iiul. I'uh.n l.ij- 

IsUi' -if I diiOilli.il. Ills As rim*-. Sun 1 1 lantf - 
inn SiVr Mill, in **-li> an* t.|.|*' l* -■■ ■- .n-., ru- 
se I her wlih ■ lie flunk'. .J ilm* irf.icr., 
■In *u ki he * ul nil 1 1 inf hi .'lids lull.-. I'liJ. 


TAVISTOCK INSIlTini. OF 
HUMAN l< El.. Vi IONS 

aim 

TAVISTOCK CLINIC JOINT 
LIBRARY 

ASMS I AN I I.IItH.AHI AN 

Al'I'LlI AT IONS arc 1ns|ic>' f"»m 
sniuHfted MUHAKIANS fl-l-.MAM-i lor 
Ihl* POST 111 II amvll AiHvtnl llWi.itv in lire 
Mi*kil kTirrivc Ik-Ill, du ii|.|v Online I'I In 
atari In curly s«i<irnii<cr. I'i71. Pre.lnn* 
lihrurj' evpfr»w*r , n j .itilrirs i,» isjx' an 
navnutuue liners w..ui t» q.ni. Man.liiv 
• to I runv I nur ssceks jnnn.il irur. 
Lumhcjn s-Micheii. 

Salary nn a iCnlr af ckhrr £1 12H liv r.ll 
to LI.740. or tl.710 hy nn t.i L2.I6H 
•Stole unJ vlii r nny point will Ui- icsmdlnj 
to quidirivulton* .<nJ e*prilrn*v. 

Fimhcr latuCMiiUun und .ipi<ll*.illnn 
tonni .iv.iiiubir from the f.mrui.in. Tnsl- 
alack Jisnu Llhi.nv. rnstelsi.lt fs-nir*., 

W 4M HZ’ ^' 1ndun N " '' ,I,A ' ' ,r, ' ! 


UNIVERSITY OF SURRE 

t.IHRAKY 

air tutlied Ir 
^.v* ■ piftfiabK In «Llcn?r i 

?J ,b * L 'c J"? thr Pfl 
nr ASSISTANT i.IBHAKlAN ■ tirade 
The aucee«*|u| apptn'am will he mal 
ccncarrieKd wlih reader levied. ' Du! 
SSJiS . n - d !i ,,e ‘aatWn.il Hbrnri mage, alt 
ediiinu and new media 

Ihatotoiy will be on a *cale o.i 
(n £2,i Ml J, 

.. ■ may be ubiali 

lr-'m Ihv Librarian 

k jVniIJ S MuM«. ahwild • lie tenl ■ lo 
J U JuPeT' \“72.^"" 

UNIVERSITY' OF pURlIA 
LIBRARY 

.^f^fl^ANfS ai« Invited for a i'll 
M ASSISI AN J LIBRARTAN 

(iri? ti'lr tawitrauiBii anj dll 

"“ tana wlih Mjriie Rfbciur v nrk » 
■Ubjeit icipondbilltisv. , 

. AP|ri1*«nn aliuulr) h i(c a yiiod Tlunn 

-SEf e '..t J,wrlen « at »wl I" an a 

Pit ri leu In,* fiuin ihe Libra, H 
(tate^Xibiwv FuIhcc Green. Durhi 
• "PPlluitliini jnclddina iha nur 

* ‘fc'S rWjto »hi iu lit hk sent ru urr 
by ' Friday. June ir.ih 1*7J. laic api 
rurildcrcd, due In Ihl* adverll 
m am buing uniiircd tail week. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
: DURHAM 

' LIBRARY AWISfANT ' ’ 

II lirt Invited for a n 

llrqt Pgkl in (he Unis orally U6 m 
**« , f » , i>ira-«i uf- *ork in n- nur 
would be m adsamu^e Sateu aevord 


a2 *WBgfe' feH(l p f t» L-'it- 

.jE^BfeVYSTBa 


Y’T _ IA.., "HI* QIJJ ntio D. Cl 

S5lS^r,? i iSjr : - 

■ iWMt - nwtesewteM Run, il.e L'l-n 

Untefry n. t^ ngy. Fauee <>ceq- 

“*• w apptksii- iKt. luHiiiti 


K * hn ‘” a ^ 




"X-j- 


• . i l . ’ . ', 

■it' • "ij -r.'i* i 
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Applications are invited For 
posl of 

Sub-Librarian 

(£1 ,932-£2,199) 

A knowledge of ihe literaturg g| 
nruillor lura tind planning I* 
inquired, loguthbr wlih Imurj 
qt id lltlc itl Ion 9. 

Further details and applicebM 
lor ms front: 

The Administrator 
Oxford Polytechnic' 
Oxford, 0X3 OBP. 
Closing date for receipt 4 
applications 28 June. 1972, 


Royal County 
of Berkshire 

Applications invited fur V, 
poifiiniL’iii of tVwW, 
Sclumls Libruriiin. lam 
l.ihntry Hwdqwirtcrs, Ra^ 
iiiu. Salary within tlteSp* - 
dal Sir.ik for l.ibranus 
j; 1 .140 to £l,*)32. 
particulars aiul uppliwti*, 
IiirtiLs. which can be »• 
mincil fiom the County Ur. 
niriiin. Altltcy Mill Hou»( 
Abbey Square. Rexdmf. w, 
be relurnctl hy Monday, 2fitw 

Juno, 1972. .: 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWC 

siAiisiirs librarian t 

APPI.lt AlIttNS <rc lnilwO f« • ” 
ol SI. N in It I IBRARV ASSLSWt 
ihe l.lhrury'* lllriihra s»t 
niisi.i.K Sludie' rue pul .l ayalWJ i 
jar murk mill academk aw 
quirt,, in the lltenri * Pj 1 '™! 
teanumlr »lAtl*llrj. .ine •« iw 
ihe cuuniry. Bipertmra •■■JJ 
ilaii'uial and Ci-atomte 
Itvenifal. 

Safari .11 Ihe Jtate 

•rilh tin! puwHilui M 
£J,r.7t p.a. Thr ■Bp.tlnimert 
effect t,«im .Seplt«nb,i W- H l)l " 

to he ai ranked. . 

Anpfisalli.ns in wnitn* utw* ™ 


fiiS SIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Corpo. allon of Dundee 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

, UflflMcnwnt invlloa apbllcnliona liom suliably quahUeo 
JJJJ %, ft* WUowmO lull-lmo leaching oosla .- 

Hlarlment of Art and Complementary Studies 
Eor Teacher-Tutor /Librarian 

'' . uiDDintmant nnd tlio aui:CMs(ul cnndidnlo. pfdtnably 

w " # hinn niniflrienco nnd rocogni6cd lilumy nirnlitli niton*, will 
«* l ** c ,ihio under llro Head ol Oopnibnoni loi tbo dovolO|M«wnt 
* “•fSIwv and lor a leas-lilng prirgiantnio nn ilia ed.». nhciwn 
of n library. Mo will also bo requmd in loach 
f M WdolCMP |M ' w,1 * , » Studfoa. 

121 Teacher of Drama 

-.j wia will ba oxpccled fo dovofnp drama In (he Complemontafy 
Si,* wogrammo lof |umor end scnroi anidonla. An intoroel in 
ScinuidM an advambpo. 

rra nwr anooinimani fllvea opporlunlly to a loaUipr ol rir.wo aid 
««ihiv lo establish a new end ibwaidmo poal wlililn »'u broad 
«l College «!• «nd work. 

nnuM review) aa Inld down In tho Scottlah Tflachws’ 
wenvwandum on tho acolea Ct.StB to £2.820. Cl. 211 lo 
nyatl 173 lo E2.1 42— according lo gtndo of posl and qnallticaliona 
dtntaf wlih placing for approved leaching ond/or industrial eapeM- 
«*%id’a lu/thar £108 loi recognlted teorher training. 
kiAJilton. poll No. ) ntlraoia a responsibility elemenl ol £527. 
ui Hpoimmenia may bo aublact lo modlcal oxamlnotion. 
iMutleA fonna (ploaao alale clearly which poai(a)) and further 
utlnJgrs are available from the Principal, Dundee College ol 
branecce 50 Constitution Road. Oundoa DD3 6TB, to whom Ihoy 
uwU m returned not lalor than 30 June, 1672. 

1 * UI GORDON S. WATSON, Town Clerk. 


l.ondon Borough of Redbridge 

REDBRIDGE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Lillie Heiiih, Rontftird, F.ssex RMft 4XT 

AppliLiitiiviv. arc invited fiom suitably 
t|ii.-i lilicil pci Milts lor the post of 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

a.p. 1/2 

Required from ttt September, l'*72 

Applii'a’itin fomis and further iwilicnlais 
from the Pnneipal 


VncmuumHu) 

NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Opening In Autumn, IU7?. itl Hoolh Lnno South. 
Hmlhampion. 

ApfHicatkjns are Invited lor tho loHowmo nj)iiomlmonl u! 

to new College. 


LIBRARIAN 


In accordonco wlih the Scnlo C1.140-n.6S3 por 
commencing at not Iokb then L‘1.546 |iw Rnnum 
w « Chartered Librnrlnu. Provlouo Applications will bo 

considered. 

hflhw details ol the poal and application form which 
“wtd be returned by 26lh June, may be obtained Irom 
to Principal, Northampton College ol Further Education, 
Georges Avenue, Norlhampton. Telephone North* 


WARWICKSHIRE 
COUNTY COtlNfR’ 
nnur'AiruN f'OMMtTTTR 


The Library 

»f 

THE TIMES 

rei|uircs a male 

Library Assistant 

lo be responsible, as a member of a leant, for 
(he organization and use of information 
material. Education lo G.C.E. ‘O’ level stan- 
dard and previous library experience arc 
essential. 

Shift working a requirement. 

Salary is dependent on age and experience. 

For interview, telephone the Personnel Depart- 
ment, 01-236 2000, extension 60SS. 


Nottinghamshire 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

(2 POSTS) 

CHARTERED LIBRARIANS required lor Portland Com- 
Drehenaive School at Worksop and the Dukene® Com- 
prehensive School el New Ollerton. The appointments 
call lor all-round professional ability and a willingness 
to take a full part In tho life of a developing school 

Salary 1 :' Librarians* Scale (E1,B46-E1,fl32 per annum.) 
Further dotails from County Librarian, Counly Hall. 
West Bildgford, Notllngham. NG2 7QP. 

Closing date : 30 June, 1972. 


r • aaiaiy wiomo. «k vv * 

■ ^ „ a bar a! £1,758) inc 

MOV I NI n? Chartered Librarian 

I • 1TA Vy TlliUi £1,758 inclusive) bu 

j Toensure regular delivery of the TLS when bB2? »fSf!!SS 

moving house or going tin holiday, please Progress beyond th 

I contact: dependent upon th 

r , l - Chartered Librarian. 

jne Urculation Manager, TLS, Further information 

Printing H° US e Square, London F.C4. " 

lu, 01*236 2000 Library, Manor Park 

will be pleased to fell you where you ref.eso. 

obtain your regular copy. 

Classified Advertisements : 

Sc;Tinies Literary Supplement publishes Clussified AdvertisemeiUs 
ihe following headings : 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
Education Department : Libraries Division 

CHILDREN S LIBRARIAN 

vs ssistsasta bhbu-s 

Chartered Librarian prelerred (minimum starting salary 
£1,758 Inclusive) but candidates holding Part II of the 
Library Association Examination I minimum starting 
salary £1,548 inclusive) will also be considered. 
Progress beyond the bar (£t, 758 Jnclwive) will ba 
dependent upon the holder of the poBt being a 
Chartered Librarian. • . 

Further information and application lorma, 
not later ihan Monday. 26th June, may be obtained 
from Rov SmlttL F.L A., Borough Librarian. Central 
Library, &anor Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. Please quote 
ref. 880. 

T. M. H. SCOTT, Principal Chlel Officer. 


Librarian 

with special responsibility 

... lor organising from its inception ihe Library 
Service to be provided lor the whole ol H.M. Factory 
Inspectorate. 

Based in London, the work will involve procuring new 
materials and integrating wlih current stock holdings, 
organising, classifying and cataloguing ihe whole, and 
producing a Library Bulletin and periodical list. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Candidates must be fully qualified 
with at least 5 years' professional experience and have 
a practical knowledge of procuring book9, periodicals, 
end articles. Experience In a scientific library would be 
an advantage while previous experience of organising 
a library service from its loundatlon is desirable. 

SALARY SCALE : C2.325-E2.800 : Non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme : Promotion prospects. 

Full details and an application form (to be returned by 
B July, 1972) may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Atencon Link, Baslngstoks, Hants, or 
telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or LONDON 
01-839 1696 ( 24 hour “ AnBafone " service), quoting 
G( A)/628. 

Department of Employment 



LIBRARIANS 
GRADE IV 

Department of Trade & Industry 
Headquarters Libraries London 

The Department ol Trade & Industry require two Libraries 
Grade IV to work In the Department's Headquarters 
Libraries In Central London. 

The Department has over 45 posts for professional 
Librarians, about half of them being for Librarians Grade 
III. and higher. The duties of Librarians Grade IV Include 
cataloguing, classification, preparation ol bibliographies 
and indexes, enquiry work, supervision ol stefl engaged 
in services lo readers and the preparation of publications 
for printing. There are opportunities for change ol duties, 
from lime to lime. 

Salary is In the scale £1.412 (age 21) to C2.325. Com- 
mencing point can be above the minimum. 

The appointments will be temporary In the Ural Instance, 
with opportunities for establishment at a later dale. 

Please write for an application form* and additional details, 
to- Mr. S. G. Searle. Department 1 ol Trade & Industry, 
Room 137, 1 Victoria Street. London SW1H OET, quoting 
reference : LIB/HQ. or telephone 01-222 7877 extension 
3274. 


No^tiaB6Rtord 
Deputy County Librarian 

£2,367-£3,075 

Candidates should fat chartered librarians wIUi a • I 
considerable background of admipisteaiivc experience. 
Application forma, returnabfc'rtof Idtc# Lhari 2btdi Jiuie, 
and further, deloils from the County Libranan, County 
Central Library, The Willows, Morpeth, Northumberland. 
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ib Other Categories 

Books and Print* 
ier*Hy Literary 

Typing Service* ' 
lineal* Vacant Persona! 
i Wanted For Sale and Wanted 


Please fill in Ihe form below in block capitals, with the dopy for 
your announcement and send it tp the address below. 

Rates : J5p per line (Min. 70p) Box Number f5p Extra. 


NAME. 


-ADDRESS. 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meeting* 
Educational Co arses 

Cota* andMedal Collecting 

Theatres AEsMbition* 


• ■•..*. r -i 

iVt-s . 


t-k-'.:* 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED. 


-ISSUE DATE/8- 


35p a line (minimum 70p). bo* number !5p 
bisplay £S$) per column inch . 


ORDERS nnd .BOX : REPLIES TO * OaBSlfted AdvertUemCOt Depl., The Ttinea Literary 
Supplement, Printing Home Square. London, EC4P 4DE. Tel «I-2^tf 2000 ext 180. 




